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What  •  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men , 

Lash  the  proud  gamesterin  his  gilded  car, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star , 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Lights  of  the  church,  orguardiansof  the  laws  t 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  in  Lewis' reign, 

Could  Laureat  Dry  den  pimp  and  friar  engage, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  /not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  tool  or  slave! 

I  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 

HEAR  THIS,  AND  TREMBLE,  YE  WHO 'SCAPE  THE  LAWS, 

tops. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  majority  of  our  valuable  correspondents  will  find  their 
favors  enriching  the  present  number. 

The  Taylor's  remonstrance  to  a  Prince  is  neither  witty  or 
pithy. 

Justus  will  find  some  of  his  hints  attended  to. 

The  review  of  Lord  Byron's  Giaour  in  onr  next. 

The  burlesque  of  Mrs.  Opie's  "  Father  and  Daughter,"  if 
possible. 

Timothy  Want  Place's  second  Letter  to  W.  Adam,  Esq.  shall 
certainly  find  a  corner. 

A  Ruler's  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Kenrick  dated  from  the 
King's  Bench  has  been  received. 

A  Freemason  will  find  his  suggestion  in  part  anticipated  in 
our  present  number  :  but  the  subject  will  undergo  a  more  am- 
ple review  in  our  next. 

We  are  grateful  to  a  variety  of  poetical  correspondents  for 
their  gratuitous  favours,  some  of  which  are  postponed  for  want 
of  room,  while  others  are  inadmissible'  from  their  licentious 
tendency.     We  wish  to  advocate  the  cause  of  morality. 


CJunticut  Utttmfit  al  dttbuJ»wtu>!t,  -  so  tht,  Vetfut.  of  utjuiult^ 


John  Bull  mtuk  Council  Chamber 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  have  been  seriously  troubled  lately  by  alarming  vi- 
sions, which  have  disturbed  my  rest  at  night,  and  occa- 
sioned morning  fever  on  my  rise,  which  have  given 
birth  to  symptoms  of  disease,  and  constitutional  debility, 
threatening  my  existence.  I  am  not  sufficiently  skilled  in 
medicine,  to  prescribe  for  myself  an  antidote  to  their 
effects ;  and  the  state  of  mv  trade,  my  sole  dependence, 
has  not  lately  allowed  me  the  means  of  more  than  com- 
mon necessaries,  and  hardly  that,  so  that  I  have  been 
wholly  incapable  of  obtaining  physical  advice.  Thus 
circumstanced,  with  the  load  of  disease  upon  my  shoul- 
ders, and  my  constitute  broken  down  by  oostructions 
in  the  circulation  of  my  blood,  my  pulse  wild  and  irre- 
gular, my  complexion  flushed  with  consuming  fever,  and 
my  bodv  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  a  confirmed  drop- 
sicai  habit,  I  have  been  recommended  to  lay  my  case 
before  you,  Sir,  with  the  various  symptoms,  being  told 
that  your  prescriptions,  though  causticai,  are  salutary, 
and  that  they  bear  about  them  an  additional  recommen- 
dation, that  of  being  given  gratis  ! 

As  my  case  is  not  an  ordinary  one  in  the  class  of  dis- 
eases, as  indeed  neither  the  complaint  or  its  symptoms 
are  mentioned  either  in  Buchan,  or  any  compendium  of 
infirmities,with  their  remedies,  although  it  is  one  very  ge- 
nerally felt,  and  I  know  no  one  of  my  neighbours  exempt 
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%  A  a  Englishman  s  diseases. 

from  it,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  lay  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore you  ;  what  would  appear  to  be  the  causes,  and  some 
account  of  my  former  life,  and  my  manner  of  living.  It 
is  only  by  being  circumstantial  and  correct  that  I  can 
possibly  hope  to  be  benefited  by  your  advice. 

I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  about  five  and  thirty 
years  ago  I  should  have  boasted  of  the  honor — but  now 
you  would  smile  at  me,  if  I  spoke  in  rapture  of  my  coun- 
try, now  when  I  am  broken  down  by  infirmities — infirmi- 
ties which  the  unwholesome  constitutional  climate  of  the 
isles  have  precipitated  upon  me.  No,  Sir,  I  must  content 
myself  with  merely  naming  my  country,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  enveloped  in  the  stagnated  vapours  of 
corruption,  that  its  lustre  has  been  dimmed,  and  its  an- 
nals tarnished — but  let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Sir,  and 
be  believed  to  imply  any  thing  prejudicial  to  its  elements 
or  its  construction  ;  in  these  I  still  glory,  and  could  I  once 
more  see  the  native  atmosphere  of  our  isles,  no  longer 
filmed  by  those  unwholesome  gangrene  dews  which  have 
obicured  it,  I  should  still  boast  of  being  a  Briton — still 
exult  in  that  land  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I 
adore,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  I  wonld  shed  my  best 
blood. — But  to  my  disease,  its  origin,  and  its  symptoms. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  I  first  discovered  a  sort  of 
debility  which,  although  feebly  felt,  excited  alarm  and 
some  apprehension. 

I  was  standing  behind  my  counter  as  usual ;  my  trade 
was  not  very  brisk,  but  my  speculations  were  not  remark- 
ably heavy,  and  although^ it  is  true  I  had  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  my  American  neighbour,  who  had  hit  me  a 
few  hard  blows,  yet  they  by  no  means  affected  my  sta- 
mina, although  I  could  not  help  complaining.  A  law- 
suit had  been  long  pending  between  us,  Which  had  done 
some  injury  to  my  finances,  indeed,  had  compelled  me 
to  borrow,  and  doubts  went  abroad  as  to  my  stability, 
and  whether  I  should  be  able  to  meet  my  engagements— 
thus  circumstanced  I  was  standing  behind  my  counter 
when  I  first  felt  the  malady  which  has  ever  since  afiected 
me. 


An  old  red  coat,  & 

My  American  neighbour  was  no  other  than  my  ap- 
prentice, who  insisted  upon  it  that  he  was  out  of  his 
time,  that  is  free,  and  he  said  he  would  resist  my  autho- 
rity, and  he  did  resist  my  authority,  -and  putting  on  in 
the  scuffle  an  old  red  coat,  which  I  had  a  very  great  ve- 
neration for,  and  which  all  my  friends  told  me  would  last 
me  through  any  service,  it  received  sl  violent  rent,  which  I 
took  very  much  to  heart,  and  finding  that  my  quondam 
apprentice  was  a  wild  rogue,  and  could  hot  be  made 
tractable,  I  at  length  gave  him  his  liberty  after  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  I  gained  neither  honor  nor  advantage. 

To  be  beaten  by  a  boy  was  a  circumstance  not  calcu- 
lated to  repress  my  irritability,  and  when  I  looked  into 
my  affairs,  and  found  a  heavy  debt  incurred,  and  found 
too  that  my  trade  was  somewhat  diminished,  I  experi- 
enced an  accession  of  my  malady,  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing;  the  only  consolation  I  had  left  me  was,  that 
through  the  mismanagement  of  my  advisers,and  those  who 
conducted  my  suit  with  the  American,  my  red  coat  was 
rent,  and  that  there  was  no  absolute  fault  in  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed.  This  wTas  some  relief  to  the 
virulence  of  my  disease,  which  now  promised  to  abate, 
and  a  few  years  elapsed  without  my  experiencing  any 
Change  for  the  worse. 

It  happened  that  a  near  neighbour,  whose  estate  in  the 
country  was  only  separated  from  mine  by  a  small  naviga- 
ble brook,  had  given  some  umbrage  to  his  tenantry,  and 
they  determined  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inheritance.  This 
circumstance  excited  a  great  deal  of  alarm  among  the 
members  of  my  family,  who  declared  that  if  the  tenantry 
of  my  neighbour  succeeded  in  their  schemes  of  subversion, 
their  example  might  excite  mine  to  similar  outrage  ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  my  own  salvation  that  I  assist 
my  neighbour  with  all  my  might,  although  he  was  my 
enemy  in  the  dispute  between  me  and  my  American  ap- 
prentice. Unhappily  for  me  I  listened  to  this  advice,  and 
got  another  severe  rent  in  my  old  red  coat,  I  needs  must 
send  over    to  my   neighbour's  assistance  a   York    lad 
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whom  I  had  engaged  at  the  head  of  my  thrashers,  and 
I  lent  him  my  "coat  as  a  sort  of  safeguard,  but  I  soon 
found  out  that  my  coat  possessed  no  advantages  over  men 
who  were  struggling  to  better  their  condition,  and  after  ex- 
periencing a  variety  of  vicissitudes  I  withdrew  my  thrash- 
ers from  the  estate  of  my  neighbour  who  lost  his  property 
and  his  life,  and  I  contented  myself  with  manning  a 
boat  or  two  on  the  brook,  and  confining  the  rebels  to  the 
ground  which  they  had  usurped,  and  on  which  I  had 
been  discomfited. 

Now,  although  my  boats  were  very  successful  in  pick- 
ing up    every  thing  that  was  seen  or  ventured  upon   the 
brook,  yet  they  were  not  capable  of  stemming  the  torrent 
of  adversities   which  were    now   alarmingly    increasing 
with   my    malady — my  affairs   were  left   entirely  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  not  how  to  manage  them,  and 
instead  of  settling  one  broil    I  found  myself   continu- 
ally eked  into   another  and  another.     1  quarrelled  with 
every  body,  and  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of  my  pre- 
tensions, the  vigor  of  my  finances,  and  my  vast  acquisi- 
tions, although  it  was  evident  I  had  nearly  lost  my  all, 
and  that  my  shop  was  only  kept  open  upon  credit — my 
debts,  which  I   never  meant  to  pay,  amounted  to  more 
than  my  estates  would  mortgage  for,  and  my  rent-roll 
was  not  nearly  equal  to  the  interest.  My  wasting  malady 
had  now  all  the  appearance  of  confirmed  consumption,  and 
in  my  debility  my  old  apprentice,  who  had  been  always 
cavilling  at  me,  sent  out  his  boats  against4  mine,  and  to 
my  eternal  disgrace  made  several  holes  in  my  old  fashion- 
ed blue  coat,  a  coat  which  all  the  world  had  long  trem- 
bled at.  Alas,  Sir,  all  these  doings  proceeded  entirely  from 
mismanagement  at  home  ;  my  blue  coat  in  proper  hands 
is  equal  to  any  thing.     Added  to  all  this,  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  my   till  was  continually   being  robbed  by   my 
confidential   servants,    and  the  employments  upon    my 
estates  being  sold   to  the   highest  bidders.     I    was  the 
object  of  plunder  and  peculation,  and  those  by  whom  I 
am  surrounded  have  no  interest  but  their  own  in  the 
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state  of  my  affairs. — Alas,  Sir,  can  you  wonder  at  the 
alarming  state  of  my  health,  or  the  visions- which  are 
continually  haunting  me  ?  I  am  nightly  disturbed  in 
my  dreams,  but  no  one  of  them  has  excited  more 
astonishment  than  the  one  of  last  night,  of  widen  I  send 
you  a  correct  drawing,  that  you  or  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  be  enabled  to  interpret,  for  I  am  by  no 
means  equal  to  understand  it.  A  word  or  two  of  advice 
upon  my  particular  case  will  equally  oblige  me,  and  I 
hope  tend  to  facilitate  my  recovery,  if  I  am  not  absolutely- 
hopeless. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  very  obediently, 

John  Bull. 


PROPHECIES  respecting   BUONAPARTE. 


Mr.  Editor, 

Whenever  events  have  been  adverse  to  our  great  and 
implacable  enemy,  Buonaparte,  predictions  of  absolute 
ruin  have  not  been  wanting  to  feed  the  vain  hope  to 
which  we  have  always  clung,  nor  reports  of  his  demise  to 
console  us  under  our  affliction  ;  it  has  been  the  invaria- 
ble custom  to  consider  him  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
wretched  state  of  our  finances  and  our  commerce,  and 
while  we  have  held  him  up  as  the  execrable  assassin, 
the  sanguinary  monster,  and  the  pest  of  Europe,  we 
ourselves  have  been  deluded  into  the  wish  of  his  unfair 
death,  and  occasionally,  upon  a  well  fabricated  tale,  into 
exultation  at  his  fall  by  the  mean  arm  of  a  murderer. 

I  will  not  wait  now,  Sir,  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of 
the  assertion  that  Buonaparte  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  our 
national  grievances,  or  whether  he  has  cramped  our  com- 
merce and  exhausted  our  finances,  though  1  cannot  help 
observing,  that  if  such  is  the  case,  we  held  our  greatness 
upon  a  precarious  tenure,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  despotic  continental  sovereign,  and  possess  little  inhe- 
rent in  ourselves. 
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I  will  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  or  whether  the  feelings  propelled  by  hireling  jour* 
nals  to  the  sanction  of  assassination,  are  honorable  to  the 
heads  3nd  hearts  of  Englishmen — the  few  who  write  for 
the  many,  are  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  public  wishes 
and  if  they  at  the  helm  are  corrupt,  it  is  probable  they 
will  stimulate  bad  sentiments  in  their  readers,  and  thus 
injure  the  morals  of  the  people  at  large.  Heaven  for- 
bid, that  the  characteristic  of  an  Englishman  should  be 
lost,  and  that  his  generally  noble  nature  should  be  de- 
graded by  the  adoption  of  the  manners  and  the  acts  of 
savages ! 

But  to  my  subject — to  pamper  that  appetite  which  it 
has  created,  the  public  journals,  while  they  have  been 
incessantly  abusing  Buonaparte  with  the  grossest  epithets 
have  ever  and  anon  killed  him  off  as  has  been  observed — 
since  his  return  from  Egypt  I  think  I  may  compute  the 
number  of  his  deaths  at  about  fifty — yes,  I  am  certainly 
rather  under  the  amount  than  over — about  twenty  large 
armies  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  each 
have  been  annihilated;  the  work  of  destruction  has  been 
unceasing  against  him  and  his  formidable  phalanxes 
which  have  been  completely  cut  to  pieces — well,  about 
thirty  times  has  he  finally  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  full  fifteen  times  pillaged  the  last  kwgdom 
which  had  resources  to  command.  His  wretched  and 
odious  law  of  conscription  has  twenty  times  drained  the  land 
of  lis  youth ;  and  trade  and  commerce  were  carried  on  entire- 
ly by  women.  Nay,  so  oppressive  was  the  conscription 
law7,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  that  aft  the  men  being  drained 
out  of  ths  country  to  prosecute  wars,  the  rest  have  abso- 
lutely rose  up  in  rebellion,  seized  the  person  of  Buona- 
parte, and  hanged  him  up  to  a  lamp-iron. 

lie  has  been  shot  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  sometimes 
by  his  own  men,  sometimes  by  a  ball  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action  ;  sometimes  assassinated  in  his  tent;  some- 
times blown  up  by  an  infernal  machine;  sometimes  shot 
at  the  opera;  sometimes  stabbed   at  parade;    and  once 
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suffocated  by  bolsters — he  has  several  times  led  his  ar- 
mies far  from  their  resources  to  irretrievable  ruin,  hun- 
dreds of  whom  have  died  in  a  few  hours,  and  thousands 
perished  with  hunger  ;  some  have  thrown  down  their 
arms,  mutinied,  and  dispatched  him,  while  others  have 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  party,  and  terminated  his  for- 
tunes. 

Oh,  Sir,  the  complicated  misfortunes  this  wretched 
man  has  endured,  are  truly  astonishing,  and  miraculous 
how  he  could  possibly  have  survived  so  many  deaths* 
nay,  this  peculiar  property  he  seems  to  make  use  of  for 
his  soldiers'  benefit  as  well  as  his  own,  and  we  find 
them  every  now  and  then  springing  from  the  ground  like 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  after  having  been  cut  most  misera- 
bly to  pieces. 

This  human  devil,  gifted  with  such  resuscitating 
powers,  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  Russian 
war  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  empire,  which  he  had 
erected,  standing  with  a  threatening  front  and  command- 
ing nod,  giving  laws  to  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  en- 
forcing them  by  the  sword;  his  word  was  law,  his  law 
imperative.  In  this  frightful  posture,  Russia,  goaded  to 
madness  by  his  threats  and  coercive  restraints,  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  which  was  readily  taken  up,  and  a  new 
campaign  was  opened.  Again  then  was  hope  stimulated, 
predictions  to  be  verified,  his  armies  to  be  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  his  ambition,  and  he  himself  to  undergo  all 
the  old  train  and  catalogue  of  disasters  and  pitiable 
deaths. 

These  melancholy  misfortunes,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  press  close  upon  him  until  after  the  conflagration  at 
Moscow,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Freeh  ret  rest — 
then  came  out  the  prediction  of  the  Bshop  of  Aries,  a 
prediction  delivered  in  the  year  1610,  which  was  now 
hourly  coming  to  pass.  Sir,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire, 
with  your  permission,  of  laying  this  precious  revelation, 
with  its  modern  interpretation,  before  your  readers.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  distant  year  of  its  birth ;  it 
VOL.  vi.  c 


8  A  prophecy. 

was  extracted  from  a  book  deposited  in  the  royal  library 
at  Paris,  by  Dr.  Jones,  late  bishop  of  Kildare,  in  the  year 
1775,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  two  respectable- 
gentlemen  of  Dublin  upwards  of  twenty  years,  one  of 
whom  received  it  of  Dr.  Jones,     It  runs  tbus : 

*'  The  administrators  of  this  kingdom,  (France*,)  shall  be  so 
blinded  with  vice,  that  they  will  leave  it  without  defenders. 
The  hand  of  God  shall  extend  itself  over  them,  and  over  all  the 
rich.  There  shall  be  two  husbands,  the  one  true  and  the  other 
adulterous,*  the  legitimate  husband  shall  be  destroyed.f  A 
division  shall  spring  up  in  the  house  of  God. %  There  shall  be 
a  great  carnage,  and  as  great  an  effusion  of  blood  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles.  The  universal  church  and  the  whole 
world  shall  deplore  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  most  celebrat- 
ed city,  the  capital  of  a  great  nation.^"  The  altars  and  temples 
shall  be  destroyed,§  the  holy  virgins  outraged,  and  driven  from 
their  monasteries,  the  church  pastors  shall  be  driven  from  their 
seats,  and  the  whole  church  shall  be  stripped  of  its  temporal 
goods,  jj  but  at  length  the  black  eagle  **  and  the  lion  ft  shall 
appear  hovering  over  far  countries.  Misery  to  thee,  O  city  of 
opulence,  thou  shalt  at  first  rejoice,  but  thy  end  shall  come  mi- 
sery to  thee,  O  City  of  Philosophy,  J  J  thou  shalt  be  subjected, 
and  captive  kings  §§  humbled  to  confusion  shall  be  released, 
receive  their  crowns,    and  shall  destroy  the    children   of  Bru- 

tus.l  jj 

This  was  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Bishop  of  Arles5 
which  was  to  be  completed  by  the  Russian  war !  $ut 
there  was  another  prophecy  from  Revelations,  proving 
that  Buonaparte  is  the  great  beast,  whose  coming  was 
foretold  in  the  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  his  horns 
and  his  crowns  were  counted  and  his  days  were  numbered. 


Interpretations. 
*  Buonaparte,  f  Louis  XVI.  %  The  Constitutional  Clergy  of  France. 
%  Moscow.  §  In  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  &c.  ||  Ey  the  annexation  of 
Rome  to  the  French  empire.  **  Russia  f  f  England.  %  %  Paris, 
§§  Spain  and  Portugal,  [j  ||  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Brutus  Buo- 
naparte at  the  recapture  of  Toulon.  See  his  dispatches  at  that  period  in  the 
Monifesur* 
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"  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor, 
free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand  or  forehead. 

"  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the 
mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  -name." 
Revelations,  chap.  xiii.  v.  16,  17. 

These  verses  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Buonaparte's  de- 
crees against  commerce. 

"  Here  is  Wisdom,  let  him  that  hath  understanding,  count 
the  number  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and  his 
.number  is  six  hundred,  three  score,  and  six,"  Revelations,  chap* 
xiii.  v.  18. 

To  prove  Buonaparte  to  be  the  great  beast,  we  are  told 
that  in  early  ages  counting  was  by  letters,  and  not  by 
figures;  thus  letter  A  stood  for  1,  B  2,  and  the  whole 
alphabet  had  a  progressive  numerical  value,  according  to 
the  following  table : 

ABCDEFGHIK     LMNO 
1      2    3     4     5     6     7     8     9    10    20   30    40   50 

PQRSTUVWXYZ 

60    70     80    90   100  110  120    130   140  150  160 

Thus,  according  to  the  above  rule,  taking  every  letter 
of  Napolean  Buonaparte's  name,  and  casting  up  their  nu- 
merical value,  the  number  of  the  beast,  six  hundred, 
threescore  and  six,  will  be  given,  which  is  065. 


Brought 

N 40    B     .     . 

A     .....    .      1     U    .     . 

forward 

.      217 

2 

.      110 

P 60    O  '.     . 

50 

O 50     N     .     . 

L 20    A     .    . 

40 

E S     P     .    . 

60 

A 1     A     .    . 

1 

3*    -.      .     .         ,     .     40     R     .     . 

80 

T     .    . 

100 

Carried  forward     217     E     .    . 

5 

Total       6m 


10  Buonaparte  killed  again. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Buonaparte  does  not  spell  his 
name  Napolecm,but  Napoleon  ;  however,  those  who  have 
detected  him  declare  that  as  soon  as  this  great  scourge  of 
man  found  himself  discovered  as  the  beast,  he  spelt  his 
name  Napoleon  to  baffle  enquiry  and  defeat  the  end  of 
revelation. 

I  must  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  pe- 
riod of  time  when  letters  possessed  thisnumerical  value,  but 
am  fearful  I  shall  incur  considerable  censure  for  scepti- 
cism, therefore  shall  abstain  from  any  remark  nullifying 
the  predictions  :  well,  Sir,  with  these  prophecies  upon  his 
head,  did  he  commence  his  retreat  from  Moscow  in  an 
inclement  season,  and  on  the  first  engagement  did  he 
receive^/zre  mortal  wounds  which  put  an  end  to  his  suf- 
ferings and  his  tyranny  !  he  only  survived  long  enough  to 
surrender  his  sword  to  General  Prince  Kutusoff— again 
however,  exciting  no  surprise,  we  find  him  perishing  in 
the  Mosqua — again,  at  Smolensk©  he  was  lost  in  a  fall 
of  snow — then  together  with  his  whole  army  he  perished 
by  famine;  shortly  after  he  was  intercepted  by  a  Russian 
squadron,  and  after  being  run  through  by  one  thousand 
and  nineteen  pikes,  his  head  was  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and 
was  carried  as  a  present  to  Lord  Cathcartat  Petersburghi 

Notwithstanding  all  these  melancholy  terminations 
of  his  life,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
grand  army  in  disguise,  and  eventually  arrived  at  his 
good  city  of  Paris,  where  his  faithful  people,  exasperated 
at  his  conduct,  hung  him  up  like  a  dog  to  a  lamp-iron  I 
As  no  miracle,  however,  was  too  great  for  him  to  accom- 
plish, he  survived  the  rope ;  but  then  his  power  was 
crumbled — he  was  no  longer  capable  of  facing  his  ene- 
mies— his  armies  were  annihilated — his  resources  ex- 
hausted— all  was  lost,  and  he  was  now  to  be  hurled  from 
the  throne  which  he  had  impiously  seized  and  which  he 
sanguinarily  sustained — oh,  it  was  all  over — the  Russians 
and  Prussians  had  joined  their  forces— the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  had  declared  against  him — the  King  of  Sax- 


An  armistice  co?icluded  with  the  great  beast.         11 

ony  was  upon  the  waver,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
about  to  fall  upon  him  pell-mell — nay,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  determined  to  have  a  cut  and  thrust  at 
his  jacket! ! !  "Well,  the  season  grew  favourable  to  the 
commencement  of  a  new  campaign,  and  this  great  beast 
with  his  horns  and  crowns  lopped  oft',  without  an  army  to 
take  the  field — marched  forward  to  meet  the  myriad  host 
who  swarmed  to  devour  him — weli,  he  met  them  at  Lut- 
zen9  they  were  beaten,  and  retired — at  Bautzen  again 
they  were  beaten,  and  again  withdrew.  Well,  with  a 
total  disregard  to  revelation, pursued  and  closely  followed 
in  their  retreat,  the  generous  allies,  the  magnanimous 
Alexander  and  the  heroic  King  of  Prussia  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  great  beast !  whom  they  should  have 
destroyed  and  thus  defeated  prediction  and  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  Vansittart  and  my  Lord  Castlereagh. — Mr.  Editor,  are 
we  travelling  backward  into  ignorance  and  imbecility?  are 
we  retracing  our  steps  to  those  early  periods  of  supersti- 
tion, when  the  eyes  were  blinded  by  prejudice,and  the  ex- 
ertions enfeebled  by  idle  rumor  and  misrepresentation  ? 
Shame  on  the  country  that  flies  to  other  than  honorable 
and  manly  exertion  against  his  foe,  and  the  rulers  who 
call  up  malignancy  and  passion  to  fight  its  battles  in 
preference  to  zeal  and  courage! 

Sen ex. 


THE   ESTABLISHMENT  of  ORANGE   LODGES 
IN  ENGLAND. 


It  would  appear  that  every  national  constitution, like 
man,  in  his  birth,  brings  with  it  its  seeds  of  dissolution  ! 
that  corruption,  like  gradual  decay,  twines  itself  round, 
and  grows  out  of  its  roots  !  in  short,  that  there  is  an  end, 
woven,  even  in  the  beginning  of  every  human  institu- 
tion. To  illustrate  this  theory,  let  us  refer  to  the  origin, 
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rise  and  Fall  of  empires :  let  us  enquire  into  the  recent 
changes  and  revolutions  which  have  agitated  the  political 
world,  altered  dynasties,  and  which  still  threatens  im- 
portant and  tremendous  overthrows  of  power,  and  new 
institutions  upon  the  crumbling  remains  of  ancient  suc- 
cession: we  shall  have  ample  food  for  contemplation, 
awful  warnings  in  the  past,  and  reasonable  may  be  the 
alarm  excited  for  the  future  I 

Is  it  not  time  then  to  open  our  eyes  to  conviction,  to 
see  into  the  corruption  which  is  undermining  our  establish- 
ment, and  with  a  virtuous  vigor  and  an  honorable  zeal, 
apply  the  antidote  that  is  to  save  us,  and  which  can  alone 
preserve  our  country  from  that  barbarous  state  of  anar- 
chy attendant  upon  rebellion  ?  What  honest  man  but 
would  deplore  the  cause  and  the  necessity ;  who,  but 
would  lament  in  tears  of  blood,  that,  from  the  blindness 
of  one  party  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other,  the  British 
constitution,  pre-eminent  for  virtuous  precepts,  for  wis- 
dom, and  philanthropy,  should  fall  disgraced  into  the 
impious  hands  of  renegadoes  ;  be  tortured  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  church  zealots,  of  dissolute  and  sanguinary 
revolutionists;  and  the  idle  and  hungry  swarm,  that 
throng  to  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  follow  the  mockeries  of 
the  subtle  and  the  desperate. 

In  contemplating  this  awful  picture,  and  in  the  fear 
that  at  no  very  distant  period,  though  not  in  our  times, 
it  may  be  realized,  shall  we  not  be  deemed  good  citizens 
in  deprecating  its  arrival,  and  offering  up  our  opinion  on 
the  probable  means  of  prevention  ?  Yes,  the  true  patriot, 
wedded  to  his  country  and  its  laws,  will  appreciate  our 
motives ;  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  sordid  followers  of 
avarice  and  corruption  we  seek  not. 

We  have  been  led  into  th  istrain  of  reflection  and  of  despon- 
dence by  the  weak  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  those  who  call 
themselves  friends  of  the  crown;  by  the  shameful  and  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  of  establishing  factional  societies,  and 
of  obtaining  illegal  conditional  influence  by  the  bond  and 
obligation  of  an  oath  administered  in  an  Ojr  ange  Lodge. 


Oath  of  an  Orangeman.  13 

We  have  been  alarmed  at  the  report  which  we  were 
unwilling  to  believe,  but  finding  their  adoption  deter- 
mined on  all  over  the  kingdom,  we  hasten  to  deprecate 
the  measure.  We  shall  be  told  probably  that  no  bad  con- 
sequences resulted  from  their  establishment  in  Ireland  ; 
but  we  meet  the  question  prepared  to  deny  it ;  to  assert 
that  the  Orange  lodges  in  Ireland  excited  a  sensation  in 
that  unhappy  country  which  led  to  all  the  dangerous 
consequences  whfch  ensued,  which  would  still  burst  out, 
but  that  the  weight  of  England  is  upon  her,  and  but  that 
the  storm  is  otherwise  allayed  by  hopes  of  amelioration* 
The  oath  is  treasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  imposes  conditional 
allegiance ;  it  is  intolerant  and  factious  towards  Catho- 
lics, and  is  calculated  to  excite  religious  as  wrell  as  poli- 
tical animosity. 

We  copy  the  following  oath  or  obligation  of  an  Orange- 
man, as  printed  in  1808,  by  a  member  of  the  Kilmore 
lodge,  for  the  perusal  of  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  oaths,  or  the  nature  of  the  institution. 

No.  237. "  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  of 

my  own  free  will  and  accord,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  support  and  defend  the  present  King  George  the  Third, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  shall  sup- 
port THE  PROTESTANT  ASCENDANCY,  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 

laws  of  these  kingdoms,  and  that  I  will  ever  hold  sacred 
the  name  of  our  glorious  deliverer,  William  the  Third,  Prince 
of  Orange:  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  am  not,  and  never  ic as 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  Papist,  that  I  was  not,  am  not,  and  never 
will  be  an  United  Irishman,  and  that  I  never  took  the  oath  of 
secrecy  to  that  or  any  other  treasonable  society  ;  and  I  do  fur~ 
ther  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  1  will  always 
conceal,  and  never  will  reveal  any  part  or  parts  of  what  is  now 
to  be  privately  communicated  to  me  until  I  shall  be  authorised 
so  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Orange  institution  ; 
that  I  will  neither  write  it,  indite  it,  stamp,  stain,  or  engrave  it, 
nor  cause  it  to  be  so  done,  on  paper,  parchment,  leaf,  book, 
metal,  stick,  stone,  or  any  thing  so  thatitmay  be  read,  known, 
or  understood ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  have  not,  to  my 
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knowledge  or  belief,  "been  proposed  and  rejected  in,  or  expelled 
from  any  other  Orange  lodge,  and  that  I  now  become  an  Orange- 
man without  fear,  bribery,  or  corruption." So  help  me  God ! 

Such  is  the  oath  of  an  Orangeman  as  used  in  Ireland, 
from  which  the  principles  of  the  members  and  the  objects 
of  the  society  may  be  readily  deduced. 

Masonry  disclaims  the  oath  or  tenets  of  an  Orangeman : 
founded  on  the  purest  philantrophy,  and  united  by  the 
bonds  of  fraternity,  it  receives  within  its  pale  the  follower 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  denier  of  Christ,  without  scruple  or 
distrust ;  it  knows  no  distinction  of  religion,  no  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  good  man  from  their  meetings  ;  it  pro- 
fesses no  creed  but  that  of  nature,  and  the  first  great 
cause,  be  he  known  as  God,  Christ,  Jehovah,  or  Maho- 
met ;  it  bows  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  and  all 
men  are  invited  to  the  mysteries ;  it  so  completely  se- 
parates itself  from  polemical  or  political  discussions, 
that  it  threatens  expulsion  to  those  members  who  shall 
introduce  such  subjects — they  meet  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  those  purposes  wholly  disjunct  from  religious 
distinction,  or  party  politics.  Whoever  then  shall  at- 
tempt to  introduce  these  controversies  in  the  society,  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  its  disgrace  and  ruin,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  will  impair  the  hinges  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  stimulate  factions  which  have  now 
but  a  very  imperfect  existence. 

In  thosealarming  times  of  danger,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  secret  societies  were  objects  of  dis- 
trust, and  the- parliament  provided  against  their  continu- 
ance, masonry  alone  was  exempt  from  suspicion,  alone  was 
countenanced  by  the  act,  and  permitted  to  hold  its  con- 
vocations, and  perform  its  ceremonies.  Religion  and  po- 
litics are  not  subjects  capable  of  producing  and  maintain- 
ing undivided  opinion,  when  and  where  they  are  agitated, 
they  will  excite  division  and  dissentions  of  the  most  seri- 
ous cast ;  connect  them  with  masonry  they  ruin  the  soci- 
ety, and  injure  the  very  cause  they  were  placed  in  requi- 
sition to  support.  S*  S. 


(     15     ) 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  JUNIUS. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Among  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  I  con- 
sider no  one  displaying  more  ingenuity,  or  in  the  absence 
of  positive  proof,  better  speculation,  than  is  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  recently  published,  entitled  "  A  Dis- 
covery of  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  &c."  But 
Sir,  as  these  opinions  are  formed  merely  from  an  analogy 
of  style  in  writing  and  circumstances  by  no  means  light 
yet  very  far  from  conclusive,  I  have  thought  that  an 
enquiry  into  its  pretension  to  discovery,  might  afford 
amusement  to  your  readers,  if  it  could  not  claim  much 
better  pretensions. 

Any  opinion  now  upon  the  letters  themselves  would 
come  too  late,  the  public  have  long  decided,  their 
excellence  has  been  long  admitted,  they  have  been 
received  into  most  of  our  seminaries  as  models  of  style, 
are  quoted  by  our  senators  as  examples  of  eloquential  pa- 
triotism, and  by  our  reviewers  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  epis- 
tolary acumen — to  withhold  these  encomiums,  would  be 
to  draw  upon  me  all  the  specific  epithets  characterising 
a  fool,  to  be  amply  stultified  with  the  cap  and  bells  ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  grant  all  their  excellencies  would  be  to 
draw  down  a  contemptuous  smile  on  the  febrility  of  my 
remarks,  on  the  poverty  of  my  praise.  But,  Sir,  with  all 
this  apprehension  and  much  more,  I  am  induced  to  make 
a  few  critical  observations  through  the  medium  of  your 
pages,  provided  if  censure  come,  it  may  be  made  to  fall 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  not  upon  your  miscellany — let 
the  plague  drop  its  malignity  where  the  pores  have 
opened  to  inhale  it,  for  there  should  be  found  its  an- 
tidote. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Letters  of  Junius 
would  never  have  lived  out  of  the  columns  in  which  they 
first  appeared,  but  that  they  narrated  facts  privately 
known,  and  very  privately,  to  the  astonishment  and  con- 
voy. VI,  b 
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fusion  of  men  in  power;  that  they  excited  alarm,  and 
thus  instituted  inquiry  ;  that  the  impenetrable  veil  drawn 
over  the  author  still  further  stimulated  curiosity,  and  that 
admiration  grew  out  of  it — but  that  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  the  compositions  were  by  no  means  the  ground- work 
of  their  celebrity,  that  their  own  intrinsic  merits  would 
never  have  elevated  them  much  above  the  political 
effusions  of  the  day. 

They  are  eloquent,  nervous,  and  at  times  elegant; 
but  I  cannot  consider  them  as  models  of  composition, 
and  I  think  I  could  quote  several  orators  in  our  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  who  at  that  time  display- 
ed full  as  much  intellectual  vigor,  vivacious  reason- 
ing, sarcastic  stricture  and  elegance,  as  is  discoverable  in 
any  part  of  Junius,  if  not  more  so— strip  them  then  of 
their  great  charm,  the  mystery  of  their  birth,  and  we 
may  fairly  doubt  their  claims  to  longevity,  or  to  the 
rhapsodies  with  which  fashioner  critical  taste,  directed 
by  such  circumstances,  has  bespattered  them. 

I  have  perused  and  reperused  them  ;  and  although  the 
events  and  times  are  no  more  which  gave  them  origin,, 
and  which  they  live  to  illustrate,  yet  I  have  admired  them, 
but  my  admiration  has  been  qualified  ;  and  while  L  have 
dropped  the  volume  to  contemplate  who  could  be  the 
author,!  have  been  led  into  theremark  that  they  never  would 
have  bid  a  laurel  bud  upon  his  brow,  had  he  been  known, 
and  that  their  operation,  would  cease,  upon  the  public, 
the  moment  their  mystery  was  at  an  end.  Junius  him- 
self appears  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  secrecy,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Wilkes ; 
"  besides  every  personal  consideration,  if  I  were  known 
2*  could  no  longer  bean  useful  servant  to  the  public.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  something  oracular  in  the  delivery  of  my 
opinions,  I  speak  from  a  recess  which  no^human  curiosity 
can  penetrate;  and  darkness,  we  are  told,  is  one  source  of 
the  sublime — the  mystery  of  Junius  increases  his  importance" 
Readily  admitting  great  credit  to  the  author  for  first- 
rate  abilities,  and  their  honest  exercise  in  the  public  cause, 
I  cannot  go  beyond  this ;  I  cannot  cloath  my  praise  ia 
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the  panoply  of  rapture,  and  must  submit  myself  to  the 
charge  of  scepticism  in  disbelieving  they  deserve  it. 

That  deep  recess  then  in  which  Junius  has  lain  con- 
cealed, and  to  which  no  human  curiosity  could  penetrate, 
^has  given  birth  to  anxiety,  to  conjecture,  and  to  nume- 
rous- exploratory  efforts.  The  lynx-eyed  critic  has 
variously  directed  his  search  and  pointed  his  quill,  but 
to  no  effect;  the  recess  has  evaded  his  scrutiny,  and  is 
probably  now  for  ever  closed  in  the  marble  monument. 
A  period  of  forty  years  has  elapsed  since  the  pursuit 
began,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
scent  has  long  since  been  lost  and  the  secret  fled  from 
every  earthly  repository.  The  "  Discovery*'  points  to 
Sir  Philip  and  the  late  Dr.  Francis,  and  by  drawing 
together  a  variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  those 
gentlemen  and  that  period,  and  by  a  comparison  with 
their  writings  and  the  Letters  of  Junius,  shewing  a  coin- 
cidence of  remarkable  phraseology  in  both  not  to  be  dis- 
covered in  other  authors,  it  concludes  without  any 
scruple  in  affirming  that  Sir  Philip  and  Dr.  Francis 
were  the  united  authors  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  But 
this  conclusion  is  too  precipitate,  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
their  remarks,  by  their  comparison  of  dates,  place,  and 
the  circumstances  they  narrate.  With  equal  force  may  the 
letters  be  ascribed  to  the  late  Marquis  ofLansdown, 
General  Lee,  &c.  &c.  The  proofs  I  shall  first  of  :i\ 
take  the  liberty  of  considering  abstractedly  ;  and  after 
aware  that  their  combination  alone  affords  the  conclusive 
weight,  collectively. 

Dr.  Francis  and  his  son,  the  present  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
are  stated  to  have  resided  either  in  London  or  its  vici- 
nity, during  the  years  1767  to  1/73,  and  in  situations 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  that  information  so  re- 
markably possessed  by  Junius;  their  talents  are  then 
rated  as  fully  equal  to  the  composition,  and  Dr.  Francis, 
it  is  asserted,  died  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1773,  ten  month? 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  of  those  mysterious  let- 
ters, and  teo   months  after  the  last  private  communica* 
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tion  made  to  the  printer,  Mr.  Wood  fall.  Sir  Philip, 
then  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  who  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  government  of  India  in  1773, 
did  not  leave  England  until  the  spring  of  1774  ;  con^ 
necting  these  events  with  the  sudden  and  total  disap- 
pearance of  Junius,  the  author  premises  his  first  position 
to  be  thus  made  good. 

His  second,  is,  the  appointment  of  the  son  at  the  age 
cf  seventeen  to  a  situation  in  the  War  Office,  by  his 
patron  Lord  Barrington,  who  was  made  secretary  at 
war  in-  1765 ;  connected  with  the  disclosure  of  those 
important  secrets  of  that  department  by  Junius,  and 
which  it  is  premised  were  deposited  in  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Francis;  his  final  expulsion  from  the  War  Office 
in  1772,  by  Lord  Barrington,  and  the  termination  with 
this  event  of  the  political  lucubrations  of  that  author. 

Junius  was  distinguishable  for  a  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  minor  concerns  of  the  army,  as  hi& 
letters  to  Lord  Barrington  and  Sir  W,  Draper  particu- 
larly prove  :  indeed  one  of  those  papers  betrayed  an  ap- 
pointment not  then  confirmed,afterwards  abandoned  ;  and 
Junius  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  it 
in  a  future  one,  and  stating  that  the  minister  had  "  meanly 
rescinded  this  detestable  promotion."  These  are  facts 
indisputably  proving  that  the  author  of  those  letters  had 
peculiar  facilities  of  obtaining  military  news,  even  in  its 
very  source  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  second  position  is  far 
from  proving  that  Mr.  Francis  was  the  man.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  War  Office— expelled-—  for  what  ? — 
was  it  from  suspicion  of  his  being  connected  with  Junius  ? 
it  does  not  appear  so — nay,  suspicion  never  glanced  at 
him,  and  if  it  did,  the  mystery  must  have  been  dissolv- 
ed, because  the  combination  of  circumstances,  would, 
particularly  at  the  time,  have  had  a  weight  of  evidence 
about  it,  which  nothing  but  contradictory  facts  could 
have  refuted,  and  sources  of  detection  would  have  open- 
ed, which  not  even  the  caution  of  Junius  could  have 
successfully  evaded. 
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The  next  ground  of  discovery  is  the  attack  upon 
Lord  Barrington  under  the  signature  of  Veteran,  and 
the  fear  of  Junius  being  identified  with  that  newly  as^ 
sumed  name:  the  fear  emanating  from  the  probability 
of  the  author  of  Veteran  being  easily  discovered  and 
thus  Junius  being  detected.  The  apprehension  was  per- 
fectly natural,  and  the  inference  that  Veteran  was  a 
clerk  in  the  War  Office  justifiable,  while  Mr.  Francis 
jnight  be  glanced  at  with  as  much  propriety:  but  these 
are  fair  militants  against  thesurmise — let  it  be  recollected 
Mr.  Francis  was  the  protegee  of  Lord  Barrington,  if  not 
the  child  of  his  bounty,  he  was  under  great  obligations  to 
him  ;  and  how  are  we  to  reconcile  those  severe  invectives 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  patron,  contained  in  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  with  the  gratitude  which  Mr.  Francis  ought 
to  have  felt,  and  we  presume  did  feel  towards  that  man 
(Lord  Barrington,)  who  introduced  him  to  a  lucrative 
situation  in  a  public  office,  and  thus  paved  the  way  to 
his  future  advancement  and  eminence?  This  species  of 
ingratitude  is  not  consonant  with  the  high  character 
given  of  Junius,  or  those  eulogums  for  virtue  passed 
upon  Mr.  Francis. 

The  letters  to  Lord  Barrington  were  introduced  by  the 
following  note  addressed  to  the  publisher,  and  dated 
January  25th,  1772. 

"  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  propose  to  entertain  myself 
and  the  public  with  torturing  that  ************ 
Barrington.  He  has  just  appointed  a  French  broker  his  deputy, 
for  no  other  reason  but  his  relation  to  Bradshaw.  I  hear  from, 
all  quarters  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  impudent  insult  to, 
the  army.  Be  careful  not  to  have  it  known  it  come  from  me; 
such  an  insignificant  creature  is  not  worth  the  generous  rage  of 
Junius." 

Let  me  ask,  could  these  lines  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Francis  ?  and  if  so,  could  disappointment  justify  them, 
or  the  cruel  attack  which  followed  ?  In  March  following^ 
Mr.  Francis  was  expelled  from  the  War  Office  by  Lord 
Barrington,  and  a^n  easy  inference  would  be  drawn,  tha^ 
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be  was  suspected,  but  it  does  not  appear  so,  and  some 
other  cause  might  have  led  to  his  expulsion  ;  for  if  he  was 
really  suspected,  it  is  not  probable  the  wild-goose  chace 
of  Garrick  would  have  been  resorted  to,  and  other  expe- 
dients equally  as  futile  :  it  is  highly  probable  spies  would 
have  been  set  Over  him  and  his  conduct  closely  watched. 
Suspicion  awakened,  and  close  and  unremitting  pursuit 
connected  with  the  fact  of  his  being  the  author,  must 
have  ultimately  led  to  discovery.  But  Mr.  Francis  most 
decidedly  at  that  time  was  not  the  object  of  suspicion  ! 
The  next  ground  of  detection  is  the  fact  of  Junius  design- 
edly  sparing  Lord  Holland,  the  great  defaulter  of  the 
day,  Dr.  Francis,  the  father  of  Sir  Philip,  was  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  and  was  in  habits  of  greatest 
intimacy  with  the  family  ;  he  dedicated  his  Translation 
of  Demosthenes  to  him,  and  was  particularly  attached 
to  him  both  by  gratitude  and  friendship,  The  honest 
rage  of  Junius  was  not  vented  against  Lord  Holland,  and 
the  author  of  'the  Discovery'  considers  this  circumstance 
conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  his  cause.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  an  evidence  against  him— against 
him  on  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  Junius, 
unless  indeed  that  of  the  former  was  pourtrayed  in  the' 
lines  of  Churchill  ; 

"  Grown  old  in  villainy  and  dead  to  grace, 
Hell  in  his  heart  and  Tyburn  in  his  face  ; 
Behold  a  parson  at  thy  elbow  stands 
Low'ring  damnation,  and  with  open  hands 
Ripe  to  betray  his  Saviour  for  reward  ; 
The  atheist  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord — '* 

and  the  latter  had  no  more  patriotism  than  proceeded 
from  spleen,  whose  malignity  was  corroded  by  dis- 
appointment, and  who  hated  not  the  vices  but  the  man. 
Let  me  identify  Dr.  Francis  and  his  sou  Sir  Philip  with 
Junius-— I  must  confess  for  the  sake  of  human  nature, 
without  much  satisfaction — and  we  shall  find  him  in 
language  of  the  most  virulent  abuse,  wounding  the  ha*id 
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that  bad  raised  him,  turning  upon  Lord  Barrington  his 
patron  !  with  a  serpents  bite  insinuating  his  poison 
into  his  public  and  private  character,  and  holding  him 
as  an  object  a  for  nation's  scorn,  because  that  patronage 
was  not  exclusively  confined  to-himself,  but  other  men 
were  employed  in  departments  about  him,  and  some  of 
whom  he  envied.  We  shall  find  him  rushing  forward 
in  a  strain  of  invective  upon  a  Chatham  !  that  glorious 
minister  whom  all  men  loved,  whom  all  men  admired: 
upon  principle!  and  recanting  his  assertions  when  the 
character  of  that  great  man  became  more  clearly  deve- 
loped ;  then  again,  Sir,  we  find  him  adeep  upon  the 
delinquency  of  Lord  Holland,  wishing  that  he  may  satis- 
factorily exculpate  himself.  These  are,  I  believe,  Sir, 
the  whole  grounds  of  circumstance  brought  forward  to 
convince  us  of  the  author,  or  rather  authors  of  Junius  ; 
and  taking  them  abstractedly  and  collectively,  I  see 
nothing  in  them,  although  drawn  together  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  ingenuity  and  labor,  to  convince. 

The  whole  combination  of  circumstances,  are,  that  Dr. 
Francis  and  Sir  Philip  resided  in  or  near  London  during 
the  years  from  1767  to  1772-3  ;  that  Sir  Philip,  through 
the  interest  of  his  father  with  Lord  Barrington,  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  War  Office,  which  afforded  him 
the  ample  means  of  obtaining  that  information  relative 
to  thearmy,  so  conspicuous  in  Junius ;  that  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  situation  in  that  office  in  the  spring  of  1772, 
when  the  public  ceased  to  hear  any  more  of  Lord  Bar- 
rington, and  shortly  after,  of  Junius  altogether;  that  Dr. 
Francis  died  in  the  spring  of  1773;  and  that  his  son,  Sir 
Philip, shortly  after,  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  East 
Indies ;  that  the  Doctor  and  the  son  were  both  upon  terms 
of  the  greatest  friendship  with  Lord  Holland,  whom  Ju- 
nius so  remarkably  spared,  that  this  intimacy  obtained 
tor  them  every  other  necessary  information  to  constitute 
the  character  of  Junius. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
towhat  does  it  amount  ?  From  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
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of  [Sir  Philip  Francis,  I  cannot  believe  that  above  all 
men,  he  could  be  the  calumniator  of  Lord  Harrington* 
whose  misconduct  was  but  as  a  shadow  to  substantial 
darkness,  compared  with  the  hideous  peculation  of  Lord 
Holland,  and  whom  it  appears  he  could  not  range  against. 
"Who  can  argue  either  virtue  or  patriotism  in  Junius  by 
identifying  him  with  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  and  must  not 
the  latter  sink  in  all  good  men's  estimation  by  the  same 
means  ? 

Pope  says  "  an  ungrateful  man  has  but  one  fault."  If 
the  "Discovery''  has  pointed  out  the  real  Junius,  he  has 
discovered  the  darkest  assassin,  the  servant  who  was  be- 
traying the  hand  that  fed  him,  who  associated  with  a 
greater  public  delinquent,  giving  him  his  best  wishes,  and 
shielding  his  turpitude ;  who  wrote  not  from  principle 
but  revenge,  and  to  gratify  a  malignant  spleen  ;  it  is  a 
libel  on  Junius,  it  is  a  libel  on  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  iden- 
tify them — an  honest  warmth  characterized  the  pen  of 
the  former,  and  of  the  latter  we  have  abundant  proofs  of 
more  than  ordinary  virtue,  united  with  the  most  solid 
and  classical  understanding. 

The  following  character  of  him  by  Lord  Minto,  when 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  is  honourable  to  both  ;  and  as  it  has 
been  quoted  by  the  author  of  "  the  Discovery"  in  aid  of 
his  question,  allow  me,  Sir,  to  conclude  these  remarks, 
bringing  it  forward  as  a  very  strong  support  of  my  argu- 
ment. 

"In  delivering  my  opinion  of  my  honorable  friend,  I  am  not 
so  madly  vain  as  to  think  it  can  add  any  thing  to  his  honors ;  t 
is  to  do  myself  honor  that  I  say  here  what  I  have  often  said 
elsewhere,  that  of  all  the  great  and  considerable  men  whom  thi9 
country  possesses,  there  is  not  one  in  the  empire  who  has  a  claim 
so  much  beyond  all  question,  who  can  show  a  title  so  thoroughly 
authenticated,  as  this  gentleman,  to  the  admiration,  the  thanks, 
the  reward,  the  love  of  his  country,  and  of  the  world.  If  I  am  asked 
for  proof,  I  say  the  book  of  his  life  is  open  before  you  ;  it  has 
been  read,  it  has  been  examined  in  every  line  by  the  diligent  in- 
quisition, the  searching  eye  of  malice  and  envy.  Has  a  single  blot 
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been  found  ?  is  there  one  page  which  has  not  been  traced  by 
virtue  and  wisdom — virtue,  Sir,  not  of  the  cold  and  neutral 
quality  which  is  contented  to  avoid  reproach  by  shrinking  from 
action,  and  is  the  best  ally  of  vice — but  virtue,  fervent,  full  of 
ardor,  of  energy,  of  effect  : — wisdom,  Sir,  not  the  mere  flash  of 
geuius  and  of  talents,  though  these  are  not  wanting ;  but  wisdom, 
informed,  deliberate,  and  profound.  I  know,  Sir,  the  warmth 
imputed  to,  nay,  possessed  by  that  character ;  it  is  a  warmth 
which  does  but  burnish  all  his  other  virtues.  His  heart  is  warm, 
bis  judgment  is  cool ;  aud  the  latter  of  these  virtues  none  will 
deny,  except  those  who  have  not  examined,  or  wish  to  disbe- 
lieve it." 

I  have  considered  the  question  morally,  and  have  deni- 
ed that  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  the  author,  or  had  any  hand 
in  Junius,  in  defence  of  that  upright  character  which  had 
merited  the  warm  eulogium  of  Lord  Minto. 

The  mere  analogy  of  style  I  consider  nothing  in  the 
scale,  because  men  are  all  liable  to  the  adoption  of  the 
manner  of  an  author  whom  they  most  admire  :  thus  Sir 
Philip  might  be  the  copyist  of  a  Junius,  or  a  Junius  of 
Sir  Philip,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  either. 
The  pamphlet  is  ingenious,  and  the  result  of  much  labor. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Senek. 
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Be  furious,  envious,  mad,  or  drunk, 
Slave  to  a  wift,  or  vassal  to  a  punk; 
A  Swiss,  a  High  Dutch,  or  a  Low  Dutch  bear, 
All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 

Creech. 


Among  the  various  vices  that  have  descended  to  us 
from  our  fore-fathers,  no  one  has  been  attended  with 
such  fatal  consequences,  nor  more  shamefully  infested 

vol.  VI.  E 
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and  stigmatized  the  times,  than  that  of  duelling.  And  yet? 
notwithstanding  the  wise  and  good  have  incessantly 
deplored  the  evil,  no  additional  legislative  restraint  has 
ever  been  adopted  to  obviate  its  tendency,  or  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  serious  regret,  that  this 
practice  should  prevail  in  any  country,  and  particularly  in 
one  professedly  christian;  or  that  any  man,  and  that  fre- 
quently upon  slight  and  trivial  occasions,  should  have  the 
liberty  to  summon  another  into  the  field,  to  decide  a  con- 
troversy at  the  extreme  hazard  of  life.  The  dread  of 
being  branded  with  cowardice,  and  a  false  notion  of 
bravery,  has  no  doubt  urged  many  to  commit  those  acts 
of  "  impious  temerity."  But  however  custom  may  have 
prevailed  over  reason,  this  triumph  of  fashion  is  not,  thank- 
heaven,  as  yet  become  law. 

What  pity  it  is,  that  men  who  may  have  merited  the 
worst  of  epithets  as  well  as  punishments,  by  breaking 
down  the  fences  of  virtue,  and  ruining  the  peace  of  whole 
families,  should  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  drawing 
their  swords  to  chastise  the  relatives  of  their  diabolical 
machinations,  who  may  have  the  honesty  to  stigmatize 
them  as  scoundrels  J  Is  it  not  sufficiently  afflicting  to  find 
a  daughter  injured,  or  a  sister  insulted,  without  being 
compelled  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  domestic  woes,  by 
risking  your  life  at  the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled 
desperado?  Even  in  common  conversation  no  one  can 
be  considered  safe  when  opposed  to  a  duellist.  A  word  or 
a  look  misunderstood,  will  frequently  ruffle  their  tempers, 
The  licensed  freedoms  of  friendship, — the  unconscious 
mistakes  of  ignorance, — or  the  unguarded  sallies  of 
passion,  are  alike  liable  to  danger.  Tremblingly  alive  to 
what  is  falsely  termed  honour,  and  striving  "  greatly  to 
find  quarrel  in  a  straw,*'  every  deviation  is  considered  as 
unpardonable,  and  must  be  punished  with  vindictive 
revenge,  to  humour  their  caprice,  or  gratify  their  spleen. 

*'  There  are  many,"  says  an  essayist,  "  who  entertain 
very  mistaken  notions  of  honour ;  and  these  are  those  who 
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establish  any  thing  to  themselves  for  that  quality,  which 
is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or  their  country  ; 
who  think  it  more  honourable  to  revenge  than  to  forgive 
an  injury  ;  and  who  make  no  scruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but 
would  put  any  man  to  death  wTho  accuses  them  of  it. 
They  place  the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a  kind  of[b?utal 
courage.  Hence  we  have  had  those  among  us  who  have 
called  themselves  men  of  honour,  that  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  a  gibbet  f* 

To  suffer  private  individuals  to  erect  a  tribunal  of  their 
own,  and  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  appearance  of 
whomever  they  please,  argues  an  imbecility  in  the 
government  that  permits  it.  And  yet  the  duellist  does 
this  with  impunity.  He  sets  at  nought  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  He  acts  both  the  judge  and  executioner  in 
his  own  cause.  Defying  the  checks  of  authority,  and 
spurning  at  every  legal  restraint,  his  sword  is  always 
ready  to  follow  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  commit  the 
horrid  crime  of  murder  from  principle! 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Incapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Shakespeare. 

To  palliate  this  diabolical  practice,  the  hacknied  plea 
of  custom,  that  plague  of  wise  men  and  idol  of  fools,  i3 
generally  called  in  for  its  defence.  But  this  is  surely  a 
puerile  subterfuge.  The  existence  of  an  evil  is  no  warrant 
for  its  continuance.  For  if  the  position  were  admitted, 
there  are  no  atrocities  but  might  be  tolerated  by  the 
same  authority.  The  idea  is  highly  ridiculous,  and 
unreasonable  in  the  extreme;  and  it  has  very  forcibly 
been  said,  that  "  custom  without  reason  is  no  better  than 
undent  error."  As  well  might  the  debauchee  attempt  to 
give  a  virtuous  colouring  to  his  unmaniy  practices,  or  the 
drunkard  plead  an  excuse  for  his  excess  of  wine,  because 
Lucretia  was  deflowered  by  Tarquin,  and  the  Samian  phi- 
losopher loved  his  bottle.  These  vices  have  alike  prevailed 
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in  all  ages;  but  their  antiquity  or  frequency  can   never 
be  allowed  an  apology  for  their  practice.* 

Another  class  of  abettors  has  endeavoured  to  gloss  over 
duelling,  by  terming  it  the  touchstone  of  courage.  For- 
tunately for  society,  this  palliative,  like  the  former  one, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  What!  to  kindle 
into  a  flame  on  slight  occurrences,  run  the  utmost  risk 
of  life,  and  take  up  weapons  in  defence  of  arrogance  or 
debauchery, — are  these  proofs  of  courage  ?  As  well  might 
the  maniac  who  would  ride  down  a  precipice,  or  leap 
from  the  heights  of  Dover,  deserve  the  appellation  of 
hero.  True  courage,  or  fortitude,  call  it  what  you  may, 
is  a  virtue  of  a  far  different  and  more  valuable  quality. 
It  is  enterprising  and  vigorous; — ameliorates  the  rude 
passions  of  the  breast,  and  is  never  more  animated  than 
when  engaged  in  defence  of  virtue,  under  the  influence  of 
justice  and  prudence.  It  seeks  no  adventitious  aid, — needs 
no  sanguine  complexion — no  vigour  of  youth — no  heat 
from  anger — no  stimulus  from  pride.  And  this  difference 
has  never  been  more  strikingly  contrasted,  or  elegantly 
pourtrayed,  than  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  : — 

That  courage  which  the  vain  for  valour  take, 
Who  blindly  dangers  seek  for  quarrel's  sake, 
Is  impudence  ;  and  what  they  rashly  do 
Has  no  excuse,  but  that  'tis  madness  too : 
But  when  confm'd  it  reaches  valour's  name, 
Which  seeks  fair  virtue,  and  is  met  by  fame; 
It  weighs  the  cause  ere  it  attempt  the  fact, 
And  bravely  dares  forbear,  as  well  as  act : 
It  would  reclaim,  much  rather  than  subdue  ! 

Davenant. 

Could  the  duellist  but  for  a  moment  seriously  reflect 
on  the  fatal  consequences  that  his  rash  impetuosity  may 

*  The  contemptuous  reply  of  Augustus,  when  challenged  by  Marc  Antony, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  the  advocates  of 
duelling:  —  -'  If  you  are  weary  of  life,  there  are  other  ways  of  dispatch  besides 
fighting  you ;  and  for  my  part,  1  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  be  your  exe~ 

cud  oner  !n 
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occasion,  it  would,  one  should  imagine,  unless  he  is  callous 
to  every  feeling  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute, 
deter  him  for  ever  from  so  vile  a  practice.  The  idea  of 
sending  a  fellow  creature  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life, — 
perhaps  in  the  moments  of  intemperance,  or  from  the 
walks  of  debauchery,  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head,"  into  the  awful  presence  of  that  infinitely  pure 
Being,  before  whom  even  seraphs  veil  their  faces,  makes 
the  mind  shudder  with  indescribable  horror.  But  from 
the  want  of  reflection  arises  all  the  mischief.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  controul  of  reason,  and  spurning  the  pre- 
cepts of  revelation,  the  duellist  seeks  every  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  brutish  ferocity.  Very  justly  has  it  been 
said,  that  *  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  owe  their 
courage  to  infidelity;  others  to  ignorance;  and  some  who 
fear  nothing,  because  they  believe  nothing."  But  an  atten- 
tive consideration  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  would 
completely  supersede  this  execrable  principle.  It  would 
produce  a  contempt  of  the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the 
world;  and  make  those,  who  are  so  anxious  to  conform 
with  the  customs  of  men,  more  solicitous  not  to  offend 
the  laws  of  God.  In  a  word,  the  practice  of  duelling  is 
of  so  immoral  and  destructive  a  nature,  that  it  should  be 
exploded  by  every  government,  and  its  abettors  punished 
as  the  bane  of  civil  society. 

J.  P. 
June  S,  1813. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Among  the  locusts  that  feed  upon  the  unwary,  I  con- 
sider no  class  more  seductive,  dangerous,  and  successful, 
then  those  denominating  themselves  auctioneers,  who  open 
rooms  for  a  time-serving  occasion  in  the  most  public  tho- 
roughfares, and   who  alternately  haunt  every  part  of  the 
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town,  with  their  mockeries  and  impostures.  Sir,  they  are 
a  class  coming  immediately  within  the  pale  of  your  mis- 
cellany, and  I  could  wish  to  see  the  whole  nest  burnt  out 
by  your  infallible  caustic.  Have  at  them,  Sir,  with  all 
your'vigor,  the  public  will  applaud  your  efforts,  and  fairly 
appreciate  the  honourable  motives  which  urged  your  re- 
probating lash — never  spare  them,  for  the  disease  is  not 
to  be  cured  by  the  language  of  moderation, and  thousands 
of  dupes,  are  at  this  moment,  deploring  their  own  folly, 
and  the  craft,  by  which  they  were  seduced.  It  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  petition  to  parliament  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  against  the  increasing  nuisance; 
but  I  fear  their  prayer  cannot  be  granted  to  the  extent 
of  remedy,  and  that  exposure  of  their  artifices  alone  can 
protect  the  thoughtless  from  their  bait — let  this  be  done 
then  in  the  most  free  and  ample  manner — institute  a  dili- 
gent search  into  their  origin  and  their  lives,  commence  an 
exposition  of  their  arts,  their  low  cunning  and  chicanery, 
and  thus,Sir,  perform  the  great  purposes  of  the  Scourge, 
hat  of  exposing  vice  and  imposture  in  its  native  deformity 
to  those  whose  habitual  indolence,  febrility  of  intellect,  or 
continued  avocations,  deprive  them  of  discernment. 

In  the  absence  of  better  information  on  this  subject,  and 
more  experienced  and  elaborate  correspondents,  allow  me 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  at  this  devouring  tribe,  these 
harpies  of  the  rostrum;  let  me  challenge  them  to  a  defence 
of  their  infamous  practices,  and  see  if  one  can  be  found 
among  them  of  sufficient  hardihood  to  offer  up  a  plea  for 
imposture.  I  will,  Sir,  in  the  first  place  point  out  to  you 
and  your  readers  what  are  the  constituent  qualifications 
of  a  knight  of  the  hammer;  you  will  find  them  an  amalga- 
mation of  particles  of  fraud  and  cunning,  bronzed  with  im- 
pudence like  the  bolus  of  a  quack,  or  a  gilt  Galen's  head — 
their  ignorance  is  consummate  as  their  other  pretentions, 
and  their  oratory  consisting  of  a  few  quaint  vulgarisms 
learnt  by  rote  like  a  parrots,  a  due  proportion  of  beseechings 
and  a  goings,  and  vile  clippings  and  coinings  of  language 
fills  up  the  intermediate  time  between  biddings  and  the 
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fall  of  the  hammer,  with  harmony  similar  to  that  of  a 
stunning  dustman's  bell,  or  the  cracked  knell  of  a  coun- 
try church — stentorian  lungs  and  a  throat  of  brass  are 
absolute  requisites.  It  is  said,  Sir,  that  poverty  is  the 
mother  of  invention — so  is  indolence  the  mother  of  im- 
posture ;  hating  wholesome  exercise  and  honest  labor,  she 
broods  her  schemes  of  fraud  in  the  hungry  cells  of  subtle- 
ty and  craft,  and  issues  forth  from  her  recess  with  a  spe- 
cious guise,  effrontery,  and  art,  spreading  her  spells  over 
the  multitude,  and  involving  it  in  the  labyrinth  of  decep- 
tion— slothful  in  virtue,  industrious  only  in  vice,  she 
labors  to  deceive  and  doats  upon  what  the  vulgar  term 
"  tricking."  Men,  Sir,  discharged  from  every  honest 
and  sober  employment,  because  they  have  proved  them- 
selves undeserving  of  confidence,  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  plundering  either  with  or  against  the  law — the 
coward  prefers  the  former  method,  and  thus  several 
trades  and  professions  are  disgraced,  no  one  more  so  than 
that  of  auctioneers,  which  offers  such  a  ready  medium  to 
the  impudent  empyric,  who  can  obtain  a  profession,  and 
purchase  the  whole  art  and  mystery,  with  the  hammer, 
for  one  shilling  !  and  is  thus  enabled  to  open  a  repository 
for  goods  illegally  obtained,  or  with  fraudulent  views 
fabricated.  I  am  aware  I  shall  be  told  that  every  auc- 
tioneer is  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  and  enter  into 
a  bond  and  penalty  with  two  securities — true,but  theprice 
of  the  bond  is  insignificant,  and  if  Jew  King  could  open  a 
fictitious  bank,  and  bail  is  to  be  bought  in  actions  at  law, 
why  may  not  the  two  securities  be  obtained  for  a  pound 
note  ? — that  they  are  is  beyond  a  question,and  evidence  of 
the  fact  may  every  day  be  gathered.  Well  then,  having 
settled  these  preliminaries,  they  feel  themselves  prepared 
to  prey  upon  the  public  and  proceed  to  business.  The 
goods  they  sell  are  chiefly  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
with  a  good  shewy  outside  and  unsubstantial  in — or  else 
the  plunderings  of  a  sharper,  or  the  property  of  the  dis- 
tressed ;and  here  a  system  of  iniquity  is  practised  equalling 
jn  barbarity  any  thing  which  a  civilized  nation  can  coun- 
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tenance,  or  the  laws  can  tolerate.  An  unhappy  debtor  to 
save  the  one  half  of  his  property  takes  the  other  to  one  of 
these  wretched  harpies,  who  consents  to  relieve  his  im- 
mediate distress,  by  a  loan  amounting  to  about  one  tenth 
of  his  deposit.  The  goods  are  sold,  and  bought  by  one 
of  his  creatures  for  littl  more  than  will  pay  the  loan  and 
the  commission.  The  debtor  finds  too  late  his  incautious 
folly,  too  late  toremedy  its  baneful  effect;  ruin  (before 
doubtful)  now  falls  with  accumulated  force  upon  his  head, 
and  the  doors  of  his  home  are  closed  against  him  by  im- 
perious creditors.  Sir,  the  limits  of  this  letter  are  too 
narrow  to  allow  me  to  expatiate  on  the  subject,  with  all 
that  warmth  which  animates  my  pen  in  the  cause.  I  have 
merely  touched  upon  it  for  the  present,  but  shall  in  a 
future  number  adduce  one  or  two  cases  to  substantiate 
my  assertions;  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  other 
correspondents  will  be  found,  who  will  amplify  my  hasty 
sketch,and  point  out  a  ready  remedy  to  avert  the  miserable 
expedients  of  those  artful  impostors. 

Yours,  &c. 

Justus. 


PROFITABLE  RECREATION. 


As  every  one  is  about  leaving  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
the  metropolis,  for  the  calm  and  serene  pleasures  of  the 
country;  and  exchanging  "  the  busy  bustling  days,  and 
gay-spent  festive  nights,"  for  moments  of  solitude  or 
rational  enjoyment,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out, 
through  your  widely  circulating  work,  a  method  of  im- 
proving that  portion  of  time  which  may  otherwise  hang 
heavily  on  hand.  And  as  profit  and  pleasure  should  be 
the  primary  objects  in  all  kinds  of  recreation,  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  the  choice  of  what  is  proposed,  so  to  suit 
the  various  subjects  to  the  disposition  and  taste  of  the 
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parties,  that  the  desirable  purpose  of  advantageously 
filling  up  the  empty  spaces  of  life  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished. I  shall,  therefore,  sans  ceremony,  proceed  to 
recommend  the  following 

SELECT  BOOKS  for  SELECT  PERSONS : 


The  Delicate  Investigation 
Oronoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave 
Lawrence  on  horned  Cattle 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife     . 
God's  Revenge  against  Adultery 
The  Way  to  keep  him 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errors 
I  says,  says  I ! 

A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts  . 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Devil  . 
Centaurs  not  fabulous  .  « 
Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires  . 
The  School  for  Scandal  ,  , 
Popery  always  the  same  •  , 
Paradise  Lost  .... 
The  Book  of  Job  .... 
Account  of  the  Expedition   to 

W7alcheren      . 
Taxation  no  Tyranny      .      • 
Raising  the  Wind      .... 
Laws  of  Landlord  and  Tenant     . 
The  True-born  Englishman 
A  Week's  Preparation  for  the 

Lord's  Supper      .         . 
Baxter's  Friendly  Shove,  &c. 
A  Call  to  the  Unconverted     .     . 
The  Scourge  for  June 


The  Prince  Regent. 
The  Duke  of  York. 
Marquis  of  Hertford. 
Lord  Eldon. 
Countess  of  Yarmouth. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
Lord  Ellenborough. 
Lord  Erskine. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Lady  Douglas. 
Marquis  Townsend. 
The  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Lady  Jersey. 
Mr.  Canning. 
The  Catholic  Delegates. 
Mr.  Grattan. 

Lord  Castlereagh. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
The  Members  at  Brookes's, 
Mr.  Whitbread. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

The  Corporation  of  London, 
Alderman  Curtis. 
Jew  King. 
The  Magistrates  of  Bow-street* 


Yours,  &c. 


Quoz, 


YOI,    VJ, 


f     3*2     ) 
MURDER  AND  SUICIDE. 


Mr.  Editor. 

The  late  horrible  murders  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar,  and 
the  subsequent  attempt  of  Nicholson  to  effect  suicide, 
have  prompted  me  to  commit  to  paper  some  ideas  that 
have  long  preyed  upon  my  mind,  and  which  I  have  never 
yet  heard  mentioned  in  public  societ}'. — From  the  period 
of  Williams's  unparalleled  murders  in  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
some  most  atrocious  acts  have  occurred  to  stain  the  annals 
of  Britain;  and  as  if  there  was  a  fashion  among  mur- 
derers as  in  the  article  of  dress,  every  perpetrator  of  such 
n  deed  subsequent  to  the  above  epoch  has  either  proved 
his  own  executioner,  or  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
effect  such  purpose. 

Now  upon  reference  to  the  cases  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  quote,  it  will  become  manifest,  that  there  has  been 
more  or  less  a  connection  with  foreigners  in  the  trans- 
actions; and  to  commence  even  with  Williams's  annihila- 
tion of  the  Williamson  family,  it  is  a  fact  (though  by  no 
means  generally  understood)  that  the  public-house  of  the 
latter  was  a  celebrated  resort  for  Spaniards  and  Portuv 
guese,  who  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  that 
dwelling  for  the  purposes  of  gambling. 

The  next  shocking  catastrophe  I  shall  advert  to,  was 
the  murders  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  D'Antraigue,  that 
occurred  at  Barnes-terrace,  in  which  instance  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  sanguinary  deed  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  discharging  the  contents  of  a  loaded  pistol  through 
his  headr  upon  this  occasion  no  reason  whatsoever  was 
assigned  for  the  commission  of  the  act,  and  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  respecting  the  deceased  nobleman 
amounted  to  this— that  he  was  a  very  intriguing  and 
artful  foreigner;  but  with  respect  to  his  papers,  or  any 
thing  further  concerning  him,  the  whole  is  involved  in 
the  chaos  of  obscurity ;  and  all  we  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  is  that  the  valet  of  the  Duke  D'Antraigue  had  a 
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natural  taste  for  the  commission  of  murder,  and  an  equal 
desire  to  perpetrate  suicide* 

The  attempt  of  Sellis  on  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  is  equally  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery;  — 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  to  all  appearance  had  been  kindly 
honoured  with  his  Royal  Highnesses's  countenance;  and 
what  proved  the  result  of  such  favour?  Why  that  Sellis 
for  no  alledged  reason  whatsoever,  atttempted  a  crime  of 
particular  magnitude,  as  affecting  the  royal  family,  which 
had  it  succeeded  could  not  possibly  have  proved  beneficial 
to  the  perpetrator,  and  then,  without  leaving  any  docu- 
ment behind  him  in  palliation  of  the  enormity  of  the 
attempt,  he  almost  instantaneously  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself,  by  the  commission  offelo  de  se.  Thus,  as 
in  the  before  mentioned  case  of  the  Duke  D'Antraigue's 
valet,  the  natural  enquiry  is,  what  could  possibly  instigate 
the  individual  to  attempt  such  a  flagrant  deed  ?  and  when 
all  the  satisfaction  to  be  acquired  on  this  head  is,  that  no 
creature  knows  any  thing  at  all  about  it. 

In  the  recent  instance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar's  mur- 
ders, although  no  foreigner  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  act,  nevertheless  the  deceased  was  a 
gentleman  of  very  large  fortune,  and  a  Russia  merchant, 
while  the  individual  who  committed  the  crime  appears 
to  have  had  no  reason  whatsoever  to  impel  him  to  the 
action,  save  and  except  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  mind ; 
for,  he  confesses,  that  upon  awakening  from  sleep  he 
instantly  determined  to  immolate  his  master,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  given  him  cause  of  offence,  and 
whose  character  for  inherent  benevolence  and  universal 
charity  justly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropist. In  the  present  case,  as  in  the  two  foregoing 
instances  every  attempt  at  enquiry  proves  nugatory,  and 
the  crime,  it  should  seem,  was  committed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  as  a  stimulus  for  the  perpetrator  to  end  his 
career  if  possible  by  self-murder. 

Having  so  far  dwelt  upon  the  commission  of  san- 
guinary deeds  by  men  whose  conduct  appears  totally 
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inexplicable,  I  shall  lastly  advert  to  the  sudden  demise 
of  the  Duke  D' Albuquerque,  than  which  nothing  has 
more  forcibly  operated  upon  my  mind.  As  I  happen  to 
be  an  early  riser,  (unlike  Londoners  in  general,)  it  was 
my  fate  one  morning  to  proceed  down  Bond-street  from 
tne  Oxford-road  end,  in  order  to  get  into  Piccadilly,  when 
just  as  I  came  up  to  an  hotel  an  hackney  coach  chanced 
to  draw  up  to  the  door,  a  circumstance  that  rather  sur- 
prized me,  it  being  then  scarcely  six  o'clock  ;  but  con- 
ceiving that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  sent  for,  in  order 
to  convey  some  inebriated  man  of  fashion  to  his  dwelling, 
curiosity  prompted  me  to  await  the  result,  which  soon 
became  manifest,  though  in  a  manner  very  different  to 
that  which  I  had  conjectured;  for  the  hotel  door  being 
suddenly  opened,  three  men  issued  forth  conveying  a 
very  gentlemanly  personage,  whom  they  surrounded,  and 
with  as  much  promptitude  as  possible  placed  within  the 
vehicle,  upon  which  they  all  followed,  and  drawing  up 
the  glasses  on  either  side,  the  coach  drove  off  at  a  brisk 
pace  in  the  direction  of  Oxford-street. 

During  the  whole  of  that  and  the  succeeding  three 
days  I  could  not  obliterate  the  circumstance  from  my 
recollection,  and  was  even  much  chagrined  that  I  had 
not  turned  back  and  kept  the  vehicle  in  view  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  place  of  its  destination.  While  these  ideas 
were  revolving  in  my  brain,  I,  upou  the  fourth  morning 
subsequent  to  the  having  witnessed  the  transaction  in 
Bond-street,  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a  newspaper, 
when  the  first  paragraph  that  presented  itself  to  my 
view,  contained  an  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Duke  D'Albuquerque  who  it  was  said  met  his  end  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness :  this  information,  by  the  bye, 
was  afterwards  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  what 
were  termed  that  nobleman's  last  words  during  his  frenzy, 
being  expressive  of  regret  that  he  was  not  adorned  with 
whiskers  equally  bushy  as  those  of  Baron  Geramb;  an 
article  of  information,  which  if  even  correct,  I  conceive 
was  extremely  indecorous,  as  it  could  have  been  inserted 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  to  turn  the  duke's  unexpected 
demise  into  ridicule.— But  to  proceed  :  I  had  no  sooner 
read  the  account  than  a  conviction  flashed  across-  my 
mind  that  the  individual  who  had  only  four  days  pre- 
vious been  conducted  from  the  hotel  in  Bond-street, 
could  be  no  other  than  this  Spanish  nobleman,  and  my 
surmise  was  shortly  after  confirmed,  for  upon  enquiry 
I  ascertained  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  and  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  research  acquired  a  further  knowledge  of 
some  traits  in  the  duke's  character,  which  deserve  to  be 
recorded. 

The  Duke  D'Albuquerque  was  of  the  highest  rank 
amongst  the  Spanish  nobility,  a  very  fine  scholar  and  an 
experienced  and  able  soldier,  being  also  fond  of  lite- 
rary pursuits  and  himself  a  very  elegant  and  classic 
writer.  It  was  to  this  grandee  that  the  defence  of  Cadiz  was 
committed  when  attacked  by  the  French,  nor  was  there 
ever  more  gallantry  displayed  than  during  the  siege  of  that 
place: — with  regard  to  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  duke  was  held  by  the  Spanish  people,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  he  was  deservedly  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  the  great  patriot  of  his  country ;  in 
short,  he  stood  in  a  light  as  pre-eminently  conspicuous 
with  the  population  of  Spain  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has 
been  regarded  by  the  people  of  England.  In  addition  to 
these  facts  the  writer  has  been  given  to  understand,  that 
the  Duke  D' Albuquerque  had  been  occupied  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  demise,  upon  a  work  intended  for 
publication,  which  was  to  contain  the  history  of  every 
transaction  upon  the  Peninsula  subsequent  to  Bona- 
parte's invasion  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  further 
stated  that  among  other  topics  therein  contained,  be  ad- 
verted to  the  proceedings  of  the  Marquis  Wellington, 
which  he  is  not  only  said  to  have  reprehended  in  many 
instances,  but  moreover  called  his  Lordship's  conduct  to 
account  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
as  the  manuscript  it  may  be  presumed  is  still  in  existence, 
the  writer  wishes  to  know  what  has  become  of  it,  and 
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why  the  country  is  debarred  a  participation  in  the  nar- 
rative of  events,  that  would  be  most  particularly  grati- 
fying to  the  public,  situated  as  England  at  present  is, 
with  the  affairs  of  the  continent  ? 

Now  the  writer  being  given  to  understand  that  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  (Lord  Wellington's  brother)  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  D'Albuquerque, 
which  very  speedily  followed  his  demise,  he  was  in  all 
probability  made  the  depository  of  his  effects  also  ;  and 
therefore,  should  the  present  letter  meet  the  eye  of  the 
noble  marquis,  he  only  solicits  at  his  hands  some  expla- 
nation of  the  manner  in  which  this  manuscript  of  the 
duke  is  disposed  of,  and  whetherthere  is  any  probability 
of  the  same  being  given  at  any  future  period  to  the  world, 
in  the  shape  of  a  publication. 

J  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
A  Searcher  after  Truth, 


INSOLENCE  of  OFFICE. 


Having  occasion  the  other  day  in  company  with  a 
friend,  to  make  enquiry  at  one  of  the  government  offices 
respecting  the  arrears  due  to  a  deceased  individual,  I  was 
much  hurt  at  the  insolent  reply  which  a  very  civil  appli- 
cation received.  The  party  to  whom  the  request  was 
made  consisted  of  a  groupe  of  young  sprigs  ofjessamy, 
probably  "  picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times," 
bedizened  out  in  the  first  style  of  fashion;  and  who, 
though  they  perhaps  owe  their  appointment  to  the  in- 
fluence of  some  kept  mistress,  think  themselves  licensed 
to  support  their  unwarrantable  behaviour  to  the  very  per- 
sons who  daily  contribute  to  their  support.  But  surely 
this  is  not  to  be  borne.  Shall  the  aged  parent  of  one  who 
fought,  and  bled,  and  expired  in  the  service  of  his  country, 

be  treated  indecorously,  because  he  wishes  to  make 
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enquiry  for  what  he  is  legally  entitled  to  ?  Shall  these 
thoughtless  puppies,  because  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,"  be  tolerated  in  what  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  in  their  usual  behaviour,  and  not  receive  the 
lash  due  to  their  egregious  impudence?  Forbid  injustice — 
forbid  it,  conviction.  Such  infamous  conduct  loudl)  calls 
for  redress.  It  is  a  duty  which  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  superintend  these  beardless  boys  owe  to  the  public; 
and  I  trust  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
hearnomoreofsuch  intolerant freaksof insolence.  Circum- 
stanced as  I  was,  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  in 
the  words  of  our  great  dramatic  bard, — 

O  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  ;  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'dby  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ; 
How  many  then  would  cover,  who  stand  bare  ! 
How  many  be  commanded,  who  command  ! 

Shakspeare. 

Trusting  that  your  opinion  on  the  subject  will  be  coin- 
cident  with  my  own,  and  that  you  will  give  it  extensive 
publicity  by  an  early  insertion  in  your  publication,  I  sub- 
scribe myself 

Yours,  &c. 

Indignattjs. 


TO  WILLIAM  ADAM,  Esq. 
In  reply  to  a  Letter  which  appeared  in  the  Statesman  on 
the  llth  of 'June.  Signed  "  An  Injured  Creditor  of 
Princes." 


Dear  Sir, 

With  a  due  reverence  for  those  transcendent  abilities, 

which  have  been  so  long  and  so  liberally  devoted  to  the 

services  of  the  present  sons  of  the  illustrious  house  of 

Hanover ;  with  a  proper  esteem  for  that  pliancy  of  mind, 
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that  urbanity  of  sentiment,  that  meek  acquiescence  in 
every  measure  of  our  gay  and  gallant  princes,  and  that 
prompt  support  of  all  their  little  peccadilloes  which  have: 
so  long  amused  the  nation,  conceive,  Sir,  my  emotion^ 
my  surprize,  my  indignation,  at  perusing  the  letter  under 
the  above  signature,  and  the  shock  which  my  feelings 
sustained,  finding  that  even  your  immaculate  character 
must  be  shot  at  by  the  shaft  of  slander,  however  capable 
of  resisting  its  poisoned  point.  Is  detraction,  my  dear  Sir, 
so  wedded  to  the  press  of  the  country,  that  the  servant 
grown  old  and  grey  in  the  service  of  his  masters,  must  at 
a  period  when  his  days  are  shortening,  be  subject  to  its 
malignity,  and  corroded  by  feverish  insinuating  spleen? — ■ 
are  the  times  so  degenerate — are  the  black  passions  so 
aroused  that  the  fretting  diseases  of  an  envious  heart  boast 
an  empire  in  every  breast — alas!  it  must  be  so  when  the 
poisoned  quill  is  elevated  at  the  conscience  and  the  honor 
of  William  Adam,  Esq. ! !!  Scarce  yet  recovered  from 
the  wounds  which  you  received  in  the  encounter  with 
Mrs.  Clarke,  still  laboring  under  some  of  their  direful 
effects,  who,  but  will  grow  warm  possessing  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  when  he  reads  the  attack  made  upon  you  in  the 
Statesman.  An  attack  to  be  sure  not  distinguished 
t>y  much  fervor,  but  no  less  malignant.  My  pen  is  on 
fire — my  paper  scorches  with  its  angry  heat — but  I  wilt 
grow  cool  again,  a  state  of  irritation  is  not  the  best 
adapted  to  refutation  of  calumny,  or  the  exposition  of 
false  and  lying  sarcasm.  If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  I  owe  much  of  my 
equanimity  of  temper  to  your  placid  example ;  and  that 
I  purchased  my  "  suavitur  in  modo''  of  you  in  a  private 
apartment,  at  Mr.  Greenwood's,  the  army  agent,  on  that 
occasion  when  you  precipitately  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  an  astounding  statement  of  Mrs.  Clarke's,  on  the 
York  investigation,  and  at  Greenwood's  found  the  fact 
verified  by  his  Royal  Highness,  although  it  was  then  deter- 
mined on  all  hands  to  give  it  public  and  complete  contra- 
diction! I !    Yes,  it  was  then  I  learnt  to  temperate  ray 
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ungovernable  warmth — you,  my  dear  Sir,  must  perfectly 
remember  the  occasion,  if  not,  I  may  perhaps  be  induced 
to  give  you  verbatim  the  whole  of  that  conversation  in  a 
future  favor.  It  may  excite  a  smile  on  both  our  coun- 
tenances, probably  of  a  different  complexion — but  it  will 
be  highly  amusing  and  instructive  to  the  public— it  will 
illustrate  to  the  people  at  large,  the  honor  of  a  prince, 
and  the  scrupulous  veracity  of  a  counsellor.  Sir,  I  have 
long  studied  your  character,  and  have  found  it  compounded 
of  traits  admirably  ductile,  and  calculated  to  the  situation 
in  which  you  have  moved — your  principles  have  never 
been  contaminated  by  vulgar  errors,  or  alloyed  by 
scrupulosity.  Like  wax  before  the  sun,  they  were  suscep- 
tible of  any  form  under  the  influence  of  the  golden  beam, 
and  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
interest  tables.  If  no  one  has  ever  charged  you  with  the 
practice  of  any  brilliant  virtue,  or  the  performance  of  any 
extraordinary  good,  no  one  could  conscientiously  accuse 
you  of  any  heavy  vice,  or  the  execution  of  any  malevolent 
wrong,  or  glaring  misdemeanor.  No,  Sir,  the  sun  of  your 
days  has  glided  along  smooth  and  even  in  a  jog  trot 
course,  yielding  its  colors  to  the  various  clouds  it  has 
met  with  in  its  progress,  and  upon  your  outward  parch- 
ment nothing  is  legibly  written  singularly  right  or  wrong. 
If  a  murrain  fall  upon  the  spring  fruits  and  choak  their 
growth,  one  of  the  grubs  residing  in  the  blight  cannot  with 
justice  be  singled  out  as  the  pestilence  and  the  cause 
of  ruin.  Owe  grub  in  its  mere  feed  cannot  cause  universal 
spoilation ;  and  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  say  the  worst 
of  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  single  you  out  or  make  any 
thing  more  of  you,  than  of  these  who  have  regaled  them- 
selves by  repeated  breakfasts  out  of  the  public  granarier, 
and  provided  for  the  rest  of  their  families,  whom  it  would 
be  unnatural  in  them  to  neglect.  But  I  hasten  to  rescue 
you  from  the  goring  horns  of  the  "Injured  Creditor  of  Prin- 
ces," who  has  assailed  you  in  a  most  unwarrantable  and 
unprovoked  manner,  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
a  "  Creditor  of  Princes,"  cannot  be  considered  as  matter 

VOL,    VI.  €r 
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of provocation.  He  extols  your  talents  as  a  lawyer,-  but 
in  a  strain  sojesuitical  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe 
it  a  sarcastic  hit,  at  your  professional  abilities;  then  he 
points  at  you  as  a  senator,  as  an  M.  P.  of  forty  years 
standing,  and  then  insinuates,  that  although  you  never 
evinced  any  of  the  stern  patriotism  of  a  Cato,  or  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  Marvel,  you  contrived  to  retire 
from  public  life  with  a  tolerable  reputation!  not  much 
stained,  and  so  faintly  discoloured,  that  it  was  not  offen- 
sive ;  but,  my  dear  Sir,  this  "Injured  Creditor  of  Princes" 
is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  cause  of  your  retirement, 
•and  as  to  the  nature  of  your  talents.  He  knows  not  that 
at  the  period  when  you  glided  quietly  from  public  obser- 
vation that  you  had  as  many  marks  in  your  jacket  for  the 
pen  of  a  satirist  as  any  brighter  ornament  of  the  state ;  but 
they  were  smoothed  over,  were  almost  impervious  to  the 
sight,  andnotsearchedforatatime  when  more  conspicuous 
flaws  in  the  political  drapery  of  our  senators  were  claim- 
ing and  receiving  public  scrutiny.  William  Adam  was  in 
many  a  good  thing,  which  he  snugly  husbanded — but — ■ 
but  what  ?  Deceived  in  the  promises  of  those  princes, 
whose  private  transactions  he  had  so  long  negociated,  and 
Hope  having  hoisted  her  forlorn  flag,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  deserved 
better,  at  the  hands  of  those,  by  whom  in  his  age  he  was 
deserted,  and  in  tolerable  credit  with  the  people,  because 
he  was  another  instance  of  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  the  promises  of  the  blood  royal.  The  writer  proceeds, 
and  his  malignity  becomes  manifest,  although  cloathed  in 
such  a  dry  and  homely  garb  that  it  would  escape  any 
other  than  minute  observation  ;  he  says,  "  Your  specu- 
lative mind  has  fitted  you  for  various  and  difficult  em- 
ployments— you  have  also  acted  in  a  capacity  for  several 
of  the  illustrious  branches  of  the  royal  family,  for  which 
language  has  as  yet  supplied  no  other  name  than  facto- 
tum. It  is  neither  steward,  nor  agent,  nor  auditor,  but 
includes  them  all  with  the  singular  addition  that  your 
clients  are  at  once  your  patrons  and  your  pupils."  Why 
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what  a  shallow-brained  mortal  is  this  "  Injured  Creditor!" 
but  soft,  perhaps  the  injury  was  to  intellects — is  he  to 
learn  the  road  to  preferment,  the  singularly  pliant  turnings 
and  windings  necessary  to  political  progress,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  place  and  pension  ?  to  have  done  you  justice, 
my  dear  friend,  he  should  have  designated  you  as  the  po- 
litical finger-post  on  which  is  traced  the  various  stages  to 
preferment,  the  distances,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  ; 
to  sum  you  up  as  the  factotum,  without  assigning  to  you 
the  motives  and  advantages  is  to.  detract  from  your  merits, 
and  rob  you  of  the  most  estimable  traits  of  your  peculiar 
discernment — but  now  comes  the  rub— he  adverts  to  the 
late  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Civil  List,  and  to  the 
fund  of  53,0001.  per  annum,  still  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's debts  !  and  is  remarkably  happy  in  his  recollec- 
tions of  those  eloquent  expressions  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness1 s  exquisite  sensibility!-  his  honorable  obli- 
gations!! his  generous  sympathy!!!  for  his  creditors, 
and  congratulates  himself  sarcastically  on  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  liquidation  of  his  claims,  which  he  declares  are 
both  honorable  and  legal',  but  then  again  he  digresses  into 
ill  tern  per, and  talks  of  a  grand  fete  which  costfifty  thousand 
pounds!  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,and  large  sums  squan- 
dered on  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  !  and  here  in  apparent 
playful  innocence,  he  aims  another  severe  hit  calculated  to 
discompose  you  for  a  month.  Good  heavens,  my  dear 
friend,  is  recollection  lost  of  those  painful  sleepless  nights, 
that   witch    has   formerly  occasioned  you,   those  heart 

throbbings,  those —  not   resulting  from  improper 

wishes  but  improper  disclosures/  and  are  you  again  to  be 
disturbed  by  references  to  past  events? — Oh  shame  on 
this  "  Injured  Creditor."  Shame  on  him,  shall  not 
a  Regent  give  a  fete  at  50,0001.  expense,  and  shall  a 
mere  dun  question  it? — may  not  the  Commander  in  Chief 
lavish  large  sums  upon  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  or  any 
other ?  and  shall  a  trading  shop-worm  dare  to  scruti- 
nize its  propriety  ? — Oh  degenerate  times,unhappy  princes 
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unhappy  courtiers,  is  it  come  to  this  wretched  pass  that 
ye  shall  not  do  your  wanton  thoughts  bidding,  without 
provoking  the  malice  of  a  mere  treacle  grub,  a  miserable 
retailer  of  soap  and  mustard.    The  driveller  then  narrates 
an  interview  he  had  with  you  about  ten  years  ago,  re- 
specting some  claims  on  the  Prince  of  Wales   and  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  and  gives  and  idle  an  unin- 
teresting statement  of  what  he   caHsjfacfs,  but  which  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  are  falsehoods  or  misstatements  ; 
but,  my  dear  Sir,  admit  them  all  truths,  has  he  made  out 
a  case  which  the  most  shallow-pated  lawyer  retained  by 
the  crown   would  not  decide    against.     He  says, "  not 
then  aware  that  I  was  precluded  by  court  etiquette  from 
applying  to  the   royal  brothers  themselves  on  any  pecu- 
niary subject,  I  first  addressed  each  of  them  personally 
by  letter,  to  which  of  course  no  answer   was  returned. 
Having  at  last  discovered  my  error,  I  next  applied  to  the 
secretaries  of  their  Royal  Highnesses — to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
as  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — to  General  George 
Hotham,  as  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York — to  W.  Dal- 
rymple,  Esq    as   secretary  to  the   Duke   of  Clarence." 
He  then   says  he  got  answers   from  the  secretaries  all 
referring  to  you  who  had  the  *'  management  of  their  (his) 
Royal  Highness's  affairs  of  this  description."     And  pray, 
what  does  he  mean  by   dashing  management  and  affairs  ? 
I  am   inclined    to  think  he  means  more  than  meets  the 
eye;  but  my  intimate  and  social  knowledge  of  William 
Adam,  Esq.  sets  at  rest  with  me  every  dirty  suspicion,  and 
your  notorious  virtues  must  do  so  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
—the  viper  may  spit  his  venom,  but  it  falls  upon  an  uncon- 
genial soil.    Well  then  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
you;  and  what  did  you  do?  why  you  told  him,  "you  lamen- 
ted that  he  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
^n  you  on  so  disagreeable  and  unfortunate  a  subject;'* 
you  said  "  it  was  impossible  his  demand  could  be  com- 
plied with,"  and  delivered  as   your  opinion  "  that  the 
foundation  of  his  claim  was  not  a  good  one,  as  the  agent 
who  had  been  employed  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  had 
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not  performed  the  contract  he  had  entered  into,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  stand  in  a  better  situation  than  he 
(the  agent)  would,  if  personally  present;  that  even  if  the 
claim  was  good,  "the  princes  had  no   money  and 

COULD     NOT     PAY    IT,    IF     THEY     WERE    SO    INCLINED.'* 

Here  then  is  the  grand  charge,  and  the  source  of  his 
malignity,  founded,  on  an  opinion  which  you  in  your 
professional  capacity  delivered,  and  which  militated 
against  his  claims  on  the  Princes  of  our  noble  House  of 
Hanover.  An  opinion  conscientiously  given  according 
to  law,  for  equity  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  is 
pretty  clear  the  miscreant  is  restrained  by  Cold-Bath. 
Fields  terrors  from  being  very  abusive,  and  dealing  out 
foul  insinuations,  which  to  be  sure  would  fail  in  their 
effect  becau  se  no  one  would  put  any  faith  in  them,  or 
credit  his  assertions  or  surmises.  You  delivered  your 
opinion  that  the  claim  was  bad,  because  the  agent  had 
wot  performed  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  would  this 
chandler-shop-man  have  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
royal  brothers  infract  the  law  which  they  are  so  speci- 
ally bound  to  preserve  inviolate  f — Why  are  forms  pre- 
scribed to  bonds  if  they  are  not  to  be  observed  ? — Why  are 
agreements  entered  into  with  trifling  minutiae,  if  those 
minutiae  are  not  to  be  executed  to  the  letter? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  culprit  is  guilty  of  little  better 
than  high  treason  in  thought,  when  he  hints  at  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  in  so  high  a  quarter;  and  besides  is  the 
booby  so  little  versed  in  the  expences  of  a  Regent,  or  the 
necessity  of  fetes,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  them  with- 
out payment  ?  Money  then  must  necessarily  be  scarce, 
and  "  he  could  not  if  he  were  so  inclined"  was  a  very 
proper  answer.  To  be  sure  the  weak  sighted  aud  the 
short  headed  might  say  that  no  reason  could  be  honorably 
urged  against  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  rendered  illegal 
in  consequence  of  a  trifling  informality  but  not  inequita- 
ble; and  those  men  whose  judgments  are  made  up  from 
surfacial  evidence,  who  are  incapable  of  penetrating  fur- 
ther than  the  outward  apoearance  of  things,  when  they 
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are  told  that  the  debt  is  illegal  because  the  agent  who 

raised  the  money  did  not  perforin  his  part  of  the  contract 

— they  might  ask  a  simple  question  whether  as  in  the 

case  of  a  bill  for  which  the  acceptor  had  received  no: 

valuable  consideration,  a   third  holder  was  not  entitled 

to  recover;     Then  again  they  might  ask  where    is  the 

agent  ?     Your  reply  is  of  course— dead  !    together  with 

all  who  were  concerned  in  raising  the  money — all  dead! 

all  guillotined  at  Paris  for  negociating  the  securities  of 

their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  W — ,  and  Dukes  of 

Y and  C ! ! !    Therefore  his  evidence  cannot  be 

brought  forward  to  make  either  for  or  against  the  claim, 

"  The  Injured  Creditor"  then  talks  of  Law,  of  course  he 

means  Lord  Ellenborough !  On  this  subject  I  am  mum! 

He  talks  of  a  memorable  consultation  held  at  the  late  Duke 

of  Portland's,  and  at  which  you  presided,  and  threatens 

you  with  making  it  public. — Let  him,  my  dear  friend,  let 

him— be  not  under  the  least  alarm— you  will  find  me  at 

my  post  ready  to  receive  him,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  his 

discomfiture  shall  be  complete — he  may  make  a  clatter 

and  get  upon  stilts,  but  it  is  a  chance  if  he  will  not  be 

made  to  rue  his  intemperance  and  gain    a   broken  heaci 

in  his  fall. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

My  dear  friend, 

Your  truly  obliged,  obedient, 

Apostacy  Hall,  and  subservient, 

June   \2th,   1513.  Timothy  Want  Place. 


MEN  OF  TASTE. 


Sir, 
I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals,  who  after 
living  till  the  meridian  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
smalldomestic  circle,  and  of  the  pure  and  healthy  plea- 
sures of  the  country,  are  condemned  to  forsake  their  for- 
mer habits  and  pursuits,  and  to  mingle  in  the  bustle  and 
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business  of  the  metropolis.  Accustomed  to  the  calm 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  my  time,  with  a  moderate 
income,  a  well  stored  cellar  and  a  handsome  library,  you 
will  easily  conceive  my  distraction  of  mind,  and  embar- 
rassment of  manners,  on  finding  myself  in  the  public 
coffee  room  at  Pecle's,  surrounded  by  attorneys,  consci- 
ous of  my  own  inability  to  conduct  any  kind  of  important 
business  with  spirit  or  correctness,  and  yet  condemned  to 
all  the  duties  of  administrator  and  executor  to  my  late 
brother  Sir  Jeffery  Blossom! 

After  many  struggles  however  with  my  native  indo- 
lence, and  many  contests  with  the  harpies  of  the  law, 
I  completed  the  business  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  prepared  for  my  return  into 
the  country.  Previous  to  my  departure,  however,  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  duty  remained  to  be  performed. 
By  a  codicil  attached  to  his  will,  my  brother  had  pre- 
scribed as  a  condition  of  its  validity,  that  his  executor 
should  erect  a  mausoleum  in  the  parish  church,  orna- 
mented with  his  arms,  and  embellished  by  an  inscrip- 
tion; the  architecture  to  be  designed  and  the  inscription 
written  by  a  man  of  taste. 

Unacquaintad  as  I  was  with  the  literary  and  profes- 
sional luminaries  of  this  great  metropolis,  this  last  condi- 
tion puzzled  me  more  than  any  other  stipulation  of  the 
will.  My  own  knowledge  of  men  of  taste  was  derived 
from  the  Spectator,  and  though  Addison  describes  them 
as  frequenting  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Temple  Bar,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  vh 
sitors  at  Peele's  were  as  much  at  a  loss  respecting  them 
as  myself.  In  this  emergency  I  had  recourse  to  that  use- 
ful production  of  Bridge  Street  ingenuity,  the  Picture  of 
London,  and  you  may  easily  conjecture  my  surprize  and 
gratification  at  the  number  of  persons  who  are  described 
in  that  true  and  faithful  manual,  as  "  possessing  a  correct 
and  elegant  taste,  only  equalled  by  the  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  condescending  openness  of  his  conversa- 
tion."   Certainly,  thought  I,  these  are  the  very  person5 
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whom  I  am  in  search;  sketch  and  the  inscription  are  al- 
ready done,  and  by  to-morrow  I  shall  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn into  the  country.  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  information  I  had  obtained,  and  throwing  myself 
into  the  chariot  of  my  departed  brother,  proceeded  with 
rapidity  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grafton  Street. 

1  shall  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Editor,  with  minute  details 
of  the  forms  of  introduction  and  departure  at  the  various 
habitations  of  "  taste,"  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  visit; 
but  shall  content  myself  with  describing  such  prominent 
traits  of  manners  and  character,  as  may  indicate  the  nature 
of  those  pretensions,  on  which  the  individual  on  whom 
I  had  occasion  to  call,  founded  their  claims  to  the  eulogies 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips. — In  Grafton-street,  I  found  the 
owner  of  the  mansion  Dr.  G.  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  before  a  large  fire,  from  which  proceeded  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  burntfeathers.  He  was  besmeared 
with  soot,  and  attired  in  a  leathern  jerkin,  that  reached 
from  his  girdle  to  his  feet.  His  breast  and  shoulders 
were  naked,  and  his  head  nearly  destitute  of  hair.  I  found 
that  this  gentleman  being  a  great  connoisseur  in  medical 
antiquity,  had  obtained  at  an  enormous  expencefrom  the 
plains  of  Persepolis,  a  pound  of  the  very  asphaltum,  used 
by  Muscodorus,the  physician  of  Queen  Artemisia, to  revive 
that  celebrated  model  of  conjugal  affection  from  the  torpor 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Dr.  G.  had  employ- 
ed himself  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  in  rubbing  this 
precious  unguent,  first  heated  in  a  pipkin  into  his  naked 
body  and  just  before  my  arrival  had  attired  himself  in  sudo- 
rific habiliments  adapted  to  promote  its  effect.  He  assured 
me,  that  it  communicated  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  frame, 
and  recommended  me  to  repeat  the  process,  assuring  me 
that  it  would  brace  my  limbs,  and  sharpen  my  appetite. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  no  occasion  to  assist  nature  in  these 
respects;  and  finding  that  architecture  and  letters  were 
equally  foreign  from  this  man  of  taste,  bade  him  good 
morning,  and  proceeded  to  Hanover-square. 

I  found  Mr.  H,  to  be  a  natural  philosopher,  a  dissector 
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©F  frogs,  and  a  purveyor  to  about  fifty  rabbits,that  gambol- 
ed about  within  a  wicker  enclosure,  which  exhaled  an 
effluvia  somewhat  less  odoriferous  than  otto  of  roses. 
He  assured  me,  that  he  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  the 
most  curious  experiments,  that  he  was  now  employed  in 
examining  the  various  degrees  of  vitality  in  different 
animals  ;  that  in  the  glass  vessel  before  me  was  a  codfish 
punched  through  the  middle,  a  tortoise  sawn  half  asunder 
and  gasping  for  life,  two  eels  swimming  in  aqua  fortis, 
and  a  frog  yet  lingering  under  the  shock  of  a  voltaic 
battery :  that  he  had  forced  two  rabbits  while  red-hot 
pincers  were  applied  to  their  tails  into  actus  coitus;  and 
was  now  preparing  a  series  of  experiments,  by  which  it 
would  be  proved  that  the  skin  may  be  burnt  from  off  the 
body  of  a  cat,  without  injury  to  the  vital  powers  of  the 
animal. — He  descanted  with  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
discoveries  of  Spallanzani,  and  informed  me  that  should 
a  licence  trade  take  place  between  the  viceroy  of  Italy  and 
the  Sicilian  shores,  he  would  in  all  probability  receive  a 
precious  relic  of  that  divine  naturalist;  two  nightingales 
attached  to  each  other  by  an  artificial  seam  along  the 
windpipe,  which  so  far  from  debilitating  the  powers  of 
life,  gave  added  force  and  melody  to  their  duets  ! 

Heft  this  mutilator  of  frogs  and  connoisseur  in  torments, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Tower.  Here  I  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  a  precise  and  pompous  gentleman,  sur- 
veying with  apparent  self-complacency  the  folio  plates  of 
a  history  of  Glocestershire.  I  found  him  perfectly  con- 
versant with  all  the  minutiae  of  topographical  details,  and 
a  perfect  master  of  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read. 
Tythes,  glebelands,  incumbencies,  genealogies,  armorial 
bearings,  tradesmens'  tokens,  rusty  keys,  mutilated  cross- 
bones,  and  all  the  frivolities  of  local  or  unmeaning 
antiquity  constituted  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  He 
had  just  completed  a  history  of  an  undecyphered  inscrip- 
tion in  two  volumes  folio,  of  which  he  politely  requested 
my  friendly  correction,  an  offer  which,  with  affected 
reluctance,  I  declined.     As  a  token  of  his  respect,   Jie 

vol.  vj*  a 
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presented  me  with  a  copper  coin  of  Richard  the  Second^ 
a  button  from  the  hood  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  dissertation 
on  an  ancient  wall,  read  beiore  the  Antiquarian  society* 
and  the  identical  stone  that  was  thrown  by  Sampson 
from  a  hill  in  Scotland  to  a  plain  in  Giocestershire,  I 
thanked  him  for  his  presents,  and  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  my  visit.  He  informed  me,  that  he  was 
astonished  I  should  have  so  far  mistaken  his  character,  as 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  assisting  me.  He  never  inter- 
meddledyGod  be  praised!  with  modem  art;  his  devotions 
were  paid  to  objects  rendered  sacred  by  antiquity;  he 
left  the  pursuit  of  contemporary  objects  to  a  D.  and  an  R 
and  they  might  possibly  fulfil  my  wishes. 

To  Mr.  F.  therefore  I  repaired,  and  found  him  in  a 
gallery  surrounded  by  pictures,  statues,  and  medallions,, 
He  received  me  with  an  embrace,  and  presenting  me 
with  a  catalogue,  began  with  unequalled  volubility  to 
eulogize  his  own  talents,  virtues,  and  attainments.  He 
boasted  of  the  peculiar  favor  of  the  Prince  Regent,  dwelt 
with  vehemence  on  the  honors  and  rewards  of  professional 
exertion  received  from  the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  concluded  by  demanding  which  of  the 
pictures  around  me  I  was  disposed  to  purchase.  I  in- 
formed him,  that  neither  m}r  fortune  nor  my  taste  per- 
mitted me  to  devote  much  of  my  attention  to  the  arts;  at 
this  assurance  he  cast  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  in  language  more  remarkable 
for  volubility  than  politeness.  After  his  indignation  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  paintings  ;  on  the  glow  of  Rubens, 
the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  boldness  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  Corregiority,  of  Corregio,  in  a  flow  of  language  that 
I  was  glad  to  interrupt,  by  abruptly  departing;  but  not 
before  I  had  observed  that  his  busts  were  chiefly  copies, 
that  his  paintings  were  all  defective  or  unfinished,  that  in 
the  appearance  of  his  gallery,  and  in  his  own  person  there 
was  an  air  of  disgusting  and  obtrusive  quackery. 

My  last  three  visits  were  to-  Mr.  D.  Mr.-  L.  and  Sir  W*. 
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B.;  the  first  I   discovered  to  be  a   mere  dealer  in  the 
mouldering  rubbish  of  Roman  and  English    literature. 
The  furniture  of  his  library  was  not  selected  for  its  good- 
ness, but  its  age,     The  productions  of  our   old  typogra- 
phers, executed  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  therefore 
unsightly  and  imperfect,  he  preferred  to  the  finest  models 
of  Baskerville  and  Ballantyne*     A  correct  and  elegant 
Virgil  was  beneath  his  notice,  but  on  an  inaccurate  and 
mutilated   copy,   so  worthless  that  accident  alone  had 
preserved  it  through  many  generations  from  the  trunk- 
maker,  or  the  devotions  of  Cloacina,  he  dwelt  with  ex- 
tacy.     He  had  already  expended   considerable  sums  in 
the  collection  of  black  Letter;    and  was  now  about  to 
sink  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  on  a  single  copy  of  an 
editioprinceps.     The  second  of  these  gentlemen,  by  dint 
of  incessant  scribbling,    had  become   the   most  popular 
writer  of  the  age.     Be  had   produced  within  the  short 
space  of  threeyears,  four  quartos  and  thirty  octavos;  but 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  possessed  of  too  exalted  an 
idea  of  his  own  abilities  to  descend  to  the  vulgar  occu- 
pations of  meditation  and  correction.     He  expressed  his 
ideas  as  they  entered  his   mind  without  regard  to  selec- 
tion or  arrangement,  and  long  habits  of  self-indulgence 
had  produced  an  insurmountable  impatience  of  literary 
labour.     Such  a  man  might  deserve  and  obtain  the  mo- 
mentary favour  of  the   public,  but  of  that  true  and  ge- 
nuine taste  which  is  the  offspring  of  deep  reflection  and 
arduous  study,  he  was  more  destitute  than  many  an  ob- 
scure plodder  in  the  paths  of  literature.     Sir  W.  B.  was 
in  reality  a  man  of  taste  in  the  line  of  gallantry  ;  no  man 
was  a  more  worthy  disciple   of  Epicurus  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  licentiousness  and  intrigue ;    he  was  a  perfect 
adept  in  the  mysteries  of  debauchery,  and  could  distil 
guish  with  unerring  acuteness  the  various  shades  of  real 
and  affected  modesty  on  the  countenance  of  a  female. 
His  cast-off  mistresses  were  the  objects  of  general  com- 
petition among  the  rakes  of  fashion,  and  no  one  had  more 
frequently  contributed  to  replenish  the   repositories  of 
KingVplace  and  Suffolk-street. 
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After  the  unremitted  enquiry  of  a  day,  therefore,  I 
discovered  that  of  the  individuals  whom  I  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  men  of  taste;  one  was  a  torturer  of 
living  animals,  under  the  plea  of  physical  experiment; 
another  an  amateur  of  rusty  coins  and  tradesman's  to- 
kens; a  third  the  shameless  trafficker  in  pictures,  bought 
at  a  trivial  price  from  necessitous  genius ;  a  fourth  de- 
pendant for  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste  on  his  col- 
lection of  old  and  mutilated  editions;  a  fifth,  enjoying  a 
handsome  income  from  his  speculations  as  a  manufacturer 
of  saleable  verse;  and  a  sixth  distinguished  for  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  all  tbe  debaucheries  of  life.  Ire- 
turned  to  my  hotel,  determined  no  longer  to  trust  to  the 
assertions  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  !  /  but  to  solicit  the 
guidance  of  the  Scourge.  Q.  Q, 
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In  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  that  prostitute  print, 
the  Morning  Herald,  it  is  with  infinite  delight  the  public 
is  enabled  to  behold  the  form  of  injured  innocence  in  the 
person  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  has  within  the  last  month  presented  herself  at  the 
Opera  House,  &c.  &c.  It  is  guilt  alone  that  courts  the 
shade  of  seclusion ;  innocence,  on  the  contrary,  ever  light 
at  heart,  enjoys  the  beams  of  day,  nor  shuns  abashed  the 
gaze  of  publicity.  I  have  thought  fit  to  preface  this 
paper  with  the  foregoing  lines,  being  a  constant  frequenter 
of  the  Opera  House,  and  having  personally  witnessed  the 
entrance  of  her  Royal  Highness  when  she  honoured  that 
theatre;  upon  which  occasion,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  base  and  invidious  statement  inserted  in  the  above 
morning  print,  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  affirm,  that 
never  was  a  burst  of  applause  more  enthusiastic  or  pro- 
longed ;  in  short,  there  seemed  to  be  a  rivalry  with  every 
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auditor,  whether  male  or  female,  in  testifying  heart-felt 
delight  on  thus  beholding  in  the  person  of  this  most  per- 
secuted princess  the  glorious  triumph  of  everlasting 
truth. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  is  evident  that  I  am 
an  admirer  of  operatic  entertainments,  yet  at  he  same 
time  I  must  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  I  am  no  means  an 
advocate  for  that  overbearing  insolence  which  is  the  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  many  foreigners  comprising  the 
dramatis  persona  of  this  theatre.  1  have  long  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  chicanery  and  petty  arts  resorted  to 
by  various  personages  who  tread  these  boards  ;  nor  would 
the  public  give  credence  to  one-fourth  of  the  underhanded 
tricks  that  are  practised  in  order  to  depreciate  as  much 
as  possible  any  germ  of  merit  in  our  own  countrymen  ; 
in  fine,  these  foreigners  conceive  that  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  in  question  must  be  subservient 
to  their  controul,  nor  will  they  for  a  moment  admit  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  an  Englishman. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied  that  pleasure  may- 
be purchased  at  too  exorbitant  a  price,  and  such  has  been 
the  case  with  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  who,  as  a 
friend  to  his  country,  can  no  longer  witness  in  silence  the 
overweening  conceit  of  these  servants  of  the  public. 

On  the  8th  of  last  June,  among  other  novelties  adver- 
tised to  attract  public  notice  was  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour 
to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Didelot,  jun. ;  but  upon  entering 
the  house  a  printed  paper  was  distributed,  wherein  after 
stating  Signior  Tramezzani's  indisposition,  the  audience 
was  iuformed  that  "  Master  Didelot  in  consequence  of  over 
exertion  during  the  last  performance  could  not  hive  the  honour 
of  appearing  m  the  ballet.  Now  really  from  the  wording 
of  this  said  bill,  one  would  naturally  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  person  so  apologizing  -was  a  phenomenon,  and  that 
the  public  by  not  witnessing  his  feats,  would  be  debarred 
from  seeing  a  most  novel  and  extatic  performance,  in  lieu 
of  which,  w^ho  is  the  mighty  personage  alluded  to  ?  Why 
Master  Didelot,  aged  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  who 
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though  a  very  pretty  dancer,  has  not  yet  any  thingabsolutely 
magnetic  in  his  powers,  and  as  for  the  mighty  loss  of 
entertainment  incurred  by  the  audience  upon  the 
occasion,  like  the  mountain  that  brought  forth  a  mouse, 
it  proved  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  the  old,  old,  very 
old  Minuet  de  la  cour.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  public 
was  afterwards  informed  in  a  morning  print,  that  Mr. 
Vestris  did  upon  this  momentuous  occasion,  exert  his 
abilities  beyond  all  conception,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  heart-rending  deficiency  which  the  audience  would 
thus  sustain.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  no  disappoint- 
ment whatsoever;  and  were  I  to  add  that  the  major  part 
of  the  persons  present  chimed  in  with  the  same  opinion, 
I  do  most  conscientiously  believe,  that  I  should  not 
outstretch  the  pale  of  truth  :  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  boy 
happens  to  claim  Mr.  Didelot  for  father,  who  is  no  other 
than  ballet-master  of  the  theatre,  while  Vestris  uniformly 
exerts  his  powers  of  dancing  with  Madame  Didelot :  let 
me  now  propose  one  question  to  the  papa  of  this  youth  ; 
why,  as  manager  of  the  dance,  was  the  deserving 
Miss  Smith  altogether  discarded  from  the  ballet  ?  Why 
I  will  save  Mr.  Didelet  the  trouble  of  replication,  by 
stating  two  very  cogent  reasons ;  first  the  lady  in  question 
is  an  English  woman;  and  lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
room  for  Madam  Martin,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  French* 
man.  These  are  the  wheels  within  wheels  that  are  con- 
stantly put  in  motion  to  depreciate  native  talent,  and  rear 
upon  its  downfall  a  foreign  structure.  In  thus  having  ex- 
pressed mysell',1  am  very  far  from  wishing  it  should  be  infer- 
red, that  I  feel  jaundiced  on  beholding  merit  that  is  not  of 
British  growth;  than  which  supposition,  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  the  reverse  of  truth;  all  I  require  is  to. 
find  common  justice  attended  to,  which  is  a  plant  I  much 
fear  will  never  vegetate  at  the  Opera-house. 

The  benefit  of  Mr.  Vestris  was  well  supported,  and 
I  experienced  as  usual  infinite  pleasure  on  witnessing  his 
exertions  conjoined  with  Madame  Didelot's  in  a  pas  de 
deux;  notwithstanding  which  I  must  candidly  own  that 
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Mr.  Noble  with  Misses  Smith  and  Lupino  in  the  execution 
of  a  charming  pas  de  trois  arranged  by  Mr.  D'Egville, 
gave  me  an  equal  portion  of  delight,  indeed  there  is  an 
aerial  lightness  in  the  performance  of  the  latter  mentioned 
gentleman,  which  I  never  saw  surpassed,  and  if  I  am  not 
very  much  mistaken  airiness  constitutes  the  leading 
beauty  and  excellence  in  this  species  of  amusement.  I  shall 
now  terminate  my  animadversions,  with  stating  that  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  Messrs.  Noble  and  Byrne,  and  the 
MissesSmith  and  Lupino,  &c.  less  kept  in  the  back  ground. 
As  natives  of  England  they  deserve  our  support,  and  being 
in  possession  of  talents  have  an  undoubted  right  to  claim 
it;  nor  can  I  close  this  paper  without  stating  that  I  shall 
keep  a  wary  look  out,  and  if  necessary  bring  to  light 
some  hidden  secrets  of  the  foreign  prison-house,  which  will 
prove  very  far  from  pleasing  to  the  personages  who  have 
so  rendered  themselves  despicably  conspicuous. 

A  Man  of  Fashion,   but  not  of  the  New  School. 
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Society,  however  organized,  cannot  fail  in  being  in- 
fested with  creatures  that  feed  upon  it,  which  seem  to 
draw  a  simultaneous  life  with  it,  and  are,  as  it  should 
appear,  in  part  its  natural  and  necessary  constituents, 
Animal  nature  preys  upon  itself,  is  fed  and  propagated  by 
its  ravenous  appetite;  but  the  various  species  of  which  it 
is  composed,  sparing  its  tribe,  seek  another  class  to  de- 
vour. Man  alone,  in  his  general,  or  rather  widely-spread 
characteristic,  comprehends  in  himself  all  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  species  ;  he  alone,  gifted  with  superior 
reason,  endowed  with  faculties  raising  him  above  the  rest 
of  the  creation,  classes  his  fellows  in  various  tribes,  as- 
suming distinct  branches  from  the  original  stock,  and  by- 
organization  contributing  to  the  laws  and  order  of  the 
whole. 
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Thus  in  man  may  be  discovered  all  the  contrast  of  ani* 
mal  nature — the  lamb,  the  wolf,  the  hyaena,  the  ferocious 
tyger,  and  tue  noble-natured  lion,  and  they  prey  upon 
each  other  as  in  uncultivated  forests,  and  with  sanguinary 
barbarity  ;  even  erudition  seems  to  lend  its  aid  towards 
this  state  of  things,  as  though  nature  was  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  her  course,  but  must  pervade  the  streams  of 
science  and  civilization  ;  trampling  upon  restraint,  she 
fastens  on  the  heart  and  mind  ;  invigorated  by  obstruction, 
and  gaining  power  as  the  world  advances  in  knowledge ; 
she  assumes  new  forms,  insinuates  herself  in  new  shapes 
into  the  mental  system,  and  more  subtly  preys  upon  and 
becomes  the  prey. 

If  by  this  sort  of  argument  the  acts  of  man  can  be 
traced  to  nature,  why  then  we  must  sympathize  in  some 
degree  with  human  infirmity,  the  strong  voice  of  reproba- 
tion must  yield  to  the  softer  tones  of  sorrow  and  commise- 
ration; he  who  cannot  subdue  the  stronger  passions  of  the 
soul  is  a  weak  man,  and  to  be  pitied  ;  but  there  are  vices 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  world,  that  have  been  begat 
by,  and  are  fed  upon  civilization  ;  malignant  passions, 
that  have  been  generated  in  bad  men,  by  speculative 
causes,  owing  no  origin  in  nature  ;  these,  which  are  of 
the  most  malignant  and  subtle  kind,  the  growth  of  which 
is  encouraged  by  the  unprincipled,  and  nurtured  by  be- 
trayed inexperience — these  are  of  a  character  so  odious, 
so  dangerous,  and  so  founded  in  art  and  cunning,  that 
the  severest  terms  of  language  are  insufficient  to  pour- 
tray  their  enormity,  or  decrease  their  fecundity. 

The  first  among  them  may  be  ranked  that  deplorable 
vice  which  holds  up  its  serpent  head  beneath  the  crafty 
garb  of  a  money-lender,  or  money-scrivener,  and  which 
speciously  invites  our  incautious  youth  to  ruin  !  To  ana- 
lyze the  subject,  to  enquire  into  its  fatal  effects  upon  so- 
ciety, would  be  to  enumerate  most  of  the  evils  under 
which  it  labors,  to  draw  into  one  focus  the  miseries  of 
almost  all  families,  and  to  give  a  history  of  most  of  those, 
enormities  which  characterize  our  times, 
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The  money-lender  is  the  promoter  of  every  species  of 
vice,  and  the  parent  cause  of  suicide ;  from  his  haunts 
spring  the  assassin,  the  house-breaker,  the  highway 
robber,  and  every  other  pest  and  nuisance  of  society.  Pros- 
titution is  fed  from  his  loathsome  hand,  the  brothel  steams 
exhale  from  his  pandarizing  source — men  of  rank  and 
fortune  drop  from  their  high  station  into  the  purlieus  of 
a  prison  by  their  mischievous  cunning,  and  noble  heirs, 
lured  by  their  craft,  and  the  ready  means  of  indulging  in 
libertinism  which  they  offer,  squander  their  fortunes  ere 
they  have  attained  them,  and  ruin  their  constitutions  ere 
they  have  been  confirmed  or  escaped  the  infirmities  of 
growth. 

Peculation  in  exalted  trusts  may  be  traced  to  their 
doors,  either  to  the  gratification  of  sordid  avarice,  or  to 
the  liquidation  of  those  large  bonds  and  mortgages  which 
the  unrestrained  vices  of  youth  thus  pandarized  has  forged 
upon  their  estates — the  vice  is  known,  but  the  extent  of 
its  malignity  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  by  what  secret, 
subtle  channels,  it  communicates  its  wretched  effects  to 
the  world  at  large  ;  few  families  of  note  and  property  but 
have  felt  its  shock,  few  but  have  deplored  its  existence, 
and  the  tolerating  laws  which  suffers  it  to  undermine 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  community. 

The  temptation  is  alluring,  as  the  bright  colours  of  the 
serpent  which  conceals  the  most  fatal  poison ;  its  pro- 
mises cover  its  fraud ulency  as  the  mask  of  youth  and 
beauty  veils  the  deadly  poison  lurking  in  the  harlot's 
kiss — trade  withers  beneath  its  pestilence — manufacture 
stagnates  by  its  influence — the  wealth  of  India  flows 
into  its  lap — and  the  plagues  of  Pandora  from  its  sordid 
bosom.  The  public  journals,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
among  their  advertisements,  usher  its  damning  bait  to 
the  eye  of  the  credulous,  and  in  their  column  of  accidents 
and  offences,  fusther  announce  some  of  its  miserable 
effects. 

We  formerly,  in    the   memoirs  of  Mr.  John  King, 
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scotched  the  snake  but  did  not 6i  kill  it ;"  we  unfolded 
some  of  the  subtle  expedients  of  the  money-lending  tribe3 
unveiled  the  artful  cunning  of  their  scheming  system, 
and  did  society  some  service  by  detecting  and  exposing 
their  iniquity :  bold  in  the  cause  and  the  performance  of 
that  duty  to  which  we  stood  pledged,  single-handed  we 
faced  the  hydra,  and  gave  out  a  public  antidote  to  its  im- 
postures. 

Mr.  John  King  remembers  us,  his  back  still  recoils 
from  our  Sash,  his  venom  still  corrodes  under  our  caustic, 
and  as  we  have  discovered  new  haunts,  it  shall  go  hard 
but  his  notoriety  shall  be  increased ;  we  will  advertise  his 
new  money-lending  offices,  with  their  new  firms.  Yes, 
we  will  give  him  and  his  speculations  every  publicity  / 
but  at  present  our  business  is  with  another  gentleman, 
for  whom  we  have  the  highest  respect,  not  mentioning 
the  worthy  George  Thomas,  Esq.  of  No.  5,  Hanover- 
street,  Hanover-square,  and  Heath  field-Lodge,  Acton,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  for  as  we  have  the  highest 
regard  for  that  gentleman's  exquisite  sensibility,  and  the 
thrilling  state  of  his  nerves,  we  shall  briefly  suggest  to 
him  a  few  particulars  of  a  man  whose  character  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  known  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  pointed  out  to  George  Thomas,  Esq.  himself! 

It  has  been  said,  but  we  hope  with  more  acrimony  than 
truth,  that  a  splendid  fortune  was  never  obtained  by  tho- 
roughly honest  means.  We  can  by  no  means  assent  to 
this  position — merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  their  ho- 
nourable pursuits,  are  capable  by  industry  of  realizing 
the  most  noble  incomes,  founded  upon  a  fair  profit  and 
extensive  business,  but  this^is  a  work  of  time.  When  an 
obscure  individual,  however,  suddenly  emerges  from  his 
solitary  haunts,  and  without  the  aid  of  an  honourable 
employment,  or  a  visible  source  of  acquirement,  betrays 
the  possession  of  considerable  property,  it  must  not  be 
wondered  at  if  enquiry  is  set  afloat,  or  extraordinary  cu- 
riosity excited,  to  ascertain  the  means  of  sudden  affluence* 

Honest  men,  long  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  who  have 
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reaped  but  little  by  the  sweat  of .  their  brow,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  shake  their  heads  in  token  of  suspicion,  and  the 
harpy  who  has  fattened  on  successful  wiles,  to  give  his 
significant  wink  as  having  divined  the  means! 

If  a  money  scrivener  or  money  lender,  from  the  menial 
situation  of  a  foot-boy  throws  off  his  livery,  and  in  the 
progress  of  a  few  years  displays  the  abundance  of  a  for- 
mer master,  sports  a  chariot,  a  town  and  country  esta- 
blishment, gives  entertainments,  and  crowns  a  luxurious 
sideboard  with  a  splendid  service  of  plate;  who  that  re- 
collects the  time  when  he  carried  a  prayer-book  to  church 
on  the  Sunday,  or  that  saw  him  brushing  his  master's  coat, 
rubbing  his  knives,  or  letting  down  the  step  of  a  carriage, 
who  but  will  wonder  at  the  metamorphose,  and  enquire 
into  the  wfcchery  ? 

Did  he  marry  well? — No. 

Did  any  relation  leave  him  a  fortune? — No. 

Did  he  obtain  a  prize  in  the  lottery  ? — No. 

Is  he,  or  has  he  been  concerned  in  any  mercantile 
pursuit  of  a  speculative  and  successful  nature? — No. 

Has  he  made  any  extraordinary  discovery?  Is  he  the 
inventor  of  any  useful  and  lucrative  patent  ?  Is  he  a  man 
of  industry  and  genius,  and  have  they  been  successfully 
employed  in  an  honourable  pursuit  ? — No !   no  1 1   no ! ! ! 

What  then  has  he  been,  what  is  he,  and  whence  that 
extraordinary  source  of  his  present  affluence? 

He  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  a  money  Lender! 
it  is  the  means  by  which  he  lives,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  acquiring  all  he  possesses  ! 

Such  must  be  the  natural  questions  and  answers  re- 
sulting from  extraordinary  elevation  attained  by  such  ex- 
pedients ;  and  he  who  has  made  it  his  stepping-ladder, 
must  be  content  to  bear  with'the  worst  of  suspicions— - 
content!  these  men  smile  at  suspicion;  they  deride  the 
brand  of  infamy,  with  the  heart  of  a  daemon  in  a  bosom 
of  brass,  they  are  neither  moved  by  pity,  or  suffused  by 
shame ;  they  know  no  compunction  for  any  enormity 
they  have  committed ;  they  can  see  the  blood  of  the  sui- 
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cide,  whom  they  have  ruined,  streaming  at  their  feet,  and 
can  pass  on  undisturbed  by  their  own  conscience,  or  un- 
shaken by  their  victim's  fate;  their  sense,  imbruted  by 
ignorance,  sharpened  alone  by  a  thirst  of  gain,  is  dead  to 
sympathy  or  remorse ;  locusts  upon  the  laws  that  feed 
on  its  imperfections,  they  are  more  dangerous  and  de- 
structive than  the  most  abandoned  felon  that  ever  braved 
and  invaded  the  bonds  of  civilization. 

The  man  whose  portrait  I  am  about  to  sketch  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  all  the  chicanery  of  his  profession, 
and  has  played  his  part  upon  the  dissolute  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  for  many  years  he  has  glutted  himself  with 
their  property,  and  supports  an  establishment  upon  a  par 
with  George  Thomas,  Esq.! 

Originally  a  footman  in  the  employ  of  Mr/  Coke,  of 
Holkham,  delighted  with  the  gaiety  of  London  at  those 
times  when  his  . master  paid  his  metropolitan  visits, 
shrewdly  observant,  and  by  means  of  association  with 
the  minor  sharks  upon  society,  discovering  a  source  of 
acquiring  property,  and  attaining  a  situation  somewhat 
superior  to  the  dull  drudgery  of  a  livery  ;  he  determined,  on 
quitting  his  provincial  servitude,  and  the  badge  of  his 
master,  and  entering,  with  a  plain  coat,  upon  a  more  en- 
larged and  liberal  sphere ! 

He  entered  London  with  cunning  sharpened  by  po- 
verty, a  heart  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  a  coun- 
tenance not  to  be  outbrazened,  and  with  principles 
founded  upon  no  better  rules  than  have  outlawed  men 
from  their  country,  or  have  terminated  their  existence 
upon  the  scaffold — he  commenced  his  career  in  rather  a 
humble  station,  but  upon  a  successful  foundation.  In 
the  employ  of he  was  easily  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  profession,  and  soon  discovering  that  the 
possession  of  money  was  not  an  absolute  requisite  to  com- 
mence the  trade  of  a  money  lender,  he  branched  out  in 
business  for  himself,  opened  a  discount  office,  and  soon 
acquired  capital  sufficient  to  extend  his  views,  and  offer 
ibis  .services  to  the  prodigal  spendthrift 
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To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  it  may  be 
necessary  or  interesting  to  give  the  following  brief  parti- 
culars :  The  needy  man,  who  applies  for  a  temporary 
loan,  of  course  brings  his  security,  and  leaves  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiry ;  if  it  is  good,  the  money  lender  in  the 
interim  of  his  call  again,  sends  it  to  some  tradesman 
ready  and  willing  to  sell  his  goods  upon  a  round  profit,  and 
to  give  the  difference  of  the  bill — the  terms  are  then  nego- 
ciated  as  between  them,  and  when  the  needy  applicant 
again  calls,  he  is  told  that  his  security  is  somewhat 
doubtful — that  it  can  be  done,  but  not  upon  such  low 
terms  as  perhaps  might  be  desirable — it  is  only  to  be 
done  by  taking  owe  third  of  tlje  amount  of  the  bill  in  jew- 
ellery, which,  to  be  sure,  can  be  no  incumbrance,  be- 
cause the  articles  are  charged  exceeding  low,  and  may  be 
immediately  converted  into  money — then  his  fee  for  ne- 
gociating  is  ten  pounds  in  the  hundred,  together  with  the 
regular  interest  on  the  time  it  has  to  run — the  unfortunate 
man  is  generally  obliged  to  comply,  and  this  is  what  is 
called  an  open  and  a  fair  transaction  ! 

There  is  another  system  of  dealing  which  the  honour- 
able society  of  money  lenders  themselves  admit  to  be  of 
rather  a  doubtful  class.     It  is  this  : 

The  money  lender  contrives  to  have  two  or  three  per- 
sons waiting  at  his  office  for  the  presumed  purpose  of 
transacting  business,  and  of  negociating  securities,  but  in 
fact  loitering  to  decoy.  On  the  appearance  of  a  customer, 
and  on  inquiry  for  the  principal  he  is  told  that  he  is  en- 
gaged, and  begged  to  wait  a  little — the  clerk  then  disap- 
pears, and  one  of  the  decoys  immediately  introduces  him- 
self to  the  needy  applicant — he  begins  by  talking  of  the 
weather,  &c.  then  drops  a  few  cautionary  hints  respect- 
ing the  person  at  whose  office  they  are  waiting,  and  con- 
cludes by  delicately  hinting  his  inclination  to  immedi- 
ately discount  a  good  bill  without  extortion,  or  giving 
any  trouble  to  the  party — the  other  of  course  embraces 
with  many  thanks  so  handsome  a  proposal,  and  before 
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the  return  of  the  clerk  they  walk  away  to  complete  the 
transaction. 

On  arriving  at  some  convenient  street,  containing  a 
coffee-house  with  a  back  door,  the  gentleman  is  requested 
to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  goes  up  to  his 
bureau  to  fetch  the  money!  he  consents,  and  the  other 
slips  out  the  back  way  with  the  bill  or  the  security  with 
which  he  never  re-appears — the  bill  finding  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  holders  who  gave  a  hona-fide  valuable 
consideration  for  it  /  /  /  and  which  is  presented  in  due 
course  for  payment. 

The  man  who  is  thus  disappointed  and  deceived,  now 
applies  to  the  money  lender,  where  he  learns,  to  his  dis- 
comfiture, that  the  fellow  who  obtained  his  bill  is  a  com- 
mon swindler,  and  probably  before  that  time  has  left  the 
country.  Nay,  he  is  upbraided  for  his  credulity,  and 
dismissed  with  a  rebuke,  probably  to  witness  that  ruin 
which  he  had  made  the  preceding  effort  to  avert. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  these  villainous  associates  share 
the  produce  of  the  bill  between  them. 

Having  travelled  through  all  the  minor  departments  of 
money  lending  with  considerable  advantage,  our  footboy 
now  assumed  a  higher  sphere  still,  and  having  learnt  a 
little  of  the  affected  manners  of  a  gentleman,  his  associa- 
tion became  somewhat  better.  He  now  granted  money 
upon  annuities  or  mortgages,  fee'd  the  necessitous,  pam- 
pered profligacy,  and  became  the  patron  of  the  vices  of 
the  town — he  was  to  be  seen  at  the  gaming-table  ready  to 
grant  a  loan  upon  the  security  of  freehold  property,  and 
nay, so  extensive  grew  his  nefarious  dealings,  that  prince, 
peer,  and  commoner  applied  to  him,  as  the  ready  medium 
of  temporary  relief,  and  of  permanent  ruin! 

He  married,  but  apeing  the  vices  of  his  superiors,  he 
kept  a  mistress!  he  started  a  curricle,  he  keeps  a  town 
house  and  a  country  villa,  he  keeps  a  retinue  of  servants, 
and  the  livery  he  once  wore  is  forgotten.  An  arbitrary 
tyrant,  he  is  detested  in  his  own  family,  and  shunned  by 
every  man  of  honor  abroad—- let  him  loll,  and  lounge, 
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and  smile  in  cheerfulness,  there  is  a  gnawing  worm  at 
his  heart  that  will  one  day  pinch  him — the  strings  of 
life,  as  they  relax,  will  give  birth  and  strength  to  the  bit- 
ter pangs  of  remorse,  and  his  wasting  eye  shall,  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution,  shed  its  rending  tear  of  compunctious 
suffering. 

Censor. 


To  the  Right  Honourable 
THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 


My  Lord, 
It  was  a  truly  fortunate  circumstance  for  me  that  I 
chanced  to  be  present  at  the  Royal  Exchange  when  the 
renowned  Cossack  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  upon  which  occasion  your  Lordship 
gave  such  incontestible  proofs  of  your  loyalty  and  innate 
abhorrence  of  Napoleon  and  his  frog-eating  myrmidons. 
During  the  whole  of  this  momentous  interview,  no  cir- 
cumstance, however,  afforded  me  such  exquisite  gratifi- 
cation as  when,  upon  your  demanding,  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  interpreter,  "  how  many  mounseers  had  fal- 
len by  his  redoubted  lance  ?"  the  reply  was  , i(  three  offi- 
cers and  twenty-six  of  the  fry**  Upon  delivery  of  this 
wonderful  truth  (for  who  could  possibly  doubt  such  a  real 
Cossack  ?)  what  exultation  did  it  afford  me,  as  a  philan- 
thropic Englishman  to  behold  the  christian-like,  the  hu- 
mane, the  enlightened,  and  generous  citizens  of  London 
offering  up,  as  incense  to  heaven,  the  most  boisterous 
clamours  that  ever  yet  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  were  the  real  overflowings  of  huma- 
nity; this,  indeed,  might  well  be  called  treading  in  the 
paths  of  the  divine  Redeemer ;  how  noble,  how  glorious 
to  exult  at  the  sufferings  of  a  prostrate  foe  ! — But  to  my 
subject.     You  certainly,  my  Lord,  did  enact  your  part 
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with  all  becoming  dignity,  and  this  proved  yourself,  in 
every  respect,  worthy  to  be  the  leader  of  your  enlighten- 
ed compeers  east  of  Temple-bar.  I  shall,  however,  now 
proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  a  recent  event,  which  will 
prove  how  delightfully  your  enthusiasm  has  been  imi* 
tated,  and  then  state  my  reasons  for  thus  intruding  my- 
self upon  your  notice. 

Some  few  weeks  back,  one  of  our  guardians  of  the 
night,  otherwise  a  watchman,  being  weary  of  pursuing 
his  accustomed  rounds,  and  conceiving  himself  to  possess 
some  share  of  comic  humour,  relinquished  the  rattle, 
staff,  and  watch-box,  in  order  to  follow  the  more  volatile 
calling  of  buffoon  to  a  show-man. 

From  the  very  elevated  station  your  Lordship  has  been 
nominated  to  fill,  it  would  be  treason  to  imagine  that 
you  could  dream  of  such  a  vulgar  amusement  as  a  coun- 
try fair ;  nevertheless,  my  Lord,  such  things  are,  and 
among  the  rest,  a  vulgar  entertainment  of  this  nature 
(quite  unlike  the  dignified  solemnity  attendant  upon 
Lord  Mayor's  show)  took  place,  about  three  weeks  back, 
at  Tothill-fields,  Westminster ;  at  which  merry-making, 
the  aforesaid  watchman  undertook  to  personate,  for  his 
employer,  the  taylor  riding  to  Brentford,  which,  for  a 
time,  afforded  infinite  amusement  to  the  progeny  of 
John  Bull,  and  another  character  no  less  conspicuous 
because  the  original  was  so  much  noticed  by  your  Lord- 
ship, proved  to  be  a  tierce  Cossack,  who,  spear  in  hand, 
enacted  to  the  life,  the  fry-killing  idol  of  your  Lordship's 
worship. 

In  the  course  of  this  exhibition,  various  evolutions 
were  performed  by  Snip  and  the  northern  hero,  when  the 
latter,  whether  seized  with  a  momentary  enthusiasm, 
like  a  second  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  on  recalling  to 
mind  your  Lordship's  interview  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
or  whether,  mentally  transmogrifying  the  poor  mock  tay- 
lor into  a  son  of  the  Gallic  race,  I  will  not  take  upon 
myself  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  represent 
tative  of  your  puissant  hero,  couching  his  lance,  literally 
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rail  the  same  into  the  temple  of  the  Brentford  equestrian, 
who  has  since  become  food  for  the  worms  in  consequence 
of  the  wound  so  received. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  therefore, 
with  becoming  deference,  submit  to  your  Lordship,  whe- 
ther a  public  subscription  should  not  be  set  on  foot  at 
Lloyd's,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  heroism  of  the 
individual  that  personated  the  great  Cossack,  and  who, 
fired  with  enthusiastic  patriotism,  und  converting  an  Eng- 
lishman into  one  of  the  fry,  literally  caused  the  poor 
Anglo-Gallican  to  bite  the  dust. 

In  full  expectation  of  reading  in  the  public  prints,  some 
very  spirited  appeal  from  your  Lordship  to  the  citizens 
upon  this  head, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  &c.  &c. 

Bo  JVI  HASTES  FURIOSO. 


TO  LORD  ELLENBOROUGIL 


My  Lord, 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  approach  you  seriously,  upon  a 
serious  subject,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case,  as  preg- 
nant with  affliction  as  it  is  marked  by  the  very  rigor  of 
severity,  I  shall  do  it  with  the  greatest  deference  to 
your  judicial  capacity  ;  and  although,  by  no  means,  capa- 
ble of  deciding  upon  the  laws,  I  shall  offer  my  opinion 
with  the  freedom  of  an  Englishman,  an  Englishman 
whose  heart  is  tinctured  b}r  his  country's  characteristic, 
humanity  !  Nay,  my  Lord,  if  it  is  necessary  that  an  un- 
happy wretch  must  render  up  his  life  to  expiate  offence 9 
that  tender  impulse  of  human  nature  shall  yield  to  the 
more  inflexible  tone  of  justice;  I  shall  be  found  to  cast 
away  the  sympathies  of  my  soul,  and  though  my  bosom 
might  be  burthened  with  grief,  yet  could  I  see  the  sword 
of  justice  fall,  and  venerate  its  rectitude. 

Every  well-wisher  to  good  order  in  society  must  ad- 
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mire,  and  is  bound  to  support,  those  human  laws  which 
have  emanated  from  those  sacred  dispensations  of  divine 
wisdom  which  are  recorded  to  us  in  our  scripture  history ; 
they  are  the  rules  of  our  civilization,  the  bonds  of  our 
obligation,  and  the  first  great  principles  which  regulates 
our  well-being, and  the  acts  of  man  to  man.  As  they  de- 
mand, so  shall  they  meet  with  support  at  my  hand  :  but 
as  I  would  not  advocate  their  evasion,  neither  will  I  their 
being  stretched  to  meet  a  case  to  their  perversion  or 
unlimited  meaning. 

Crime  can  only  be  an  infraction  of  the  laws,  by  act 
and  intention !  act  alone  caunot  be  the  constituent  of 
guilt. 

With  this  position,  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  approach 
you  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  subjecting  it  to 
your  more  immediate  consideration  and  enquiry,  whe- 
ther, the  act  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  guilty,  sub- 
jects him  legally  to  the  very  heavy  penalty  which  awaits 
him  ?  He  has  been  pronounced,  by  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men, guilty  of  forgery!  forgery,  how  constituted?  how 
proved  ?  proved,  you  will  say,  by  his  having  drawn  a  bill 
on  Cobb,*in  the  name  of  Edmonds,  purporting  to  be  of  Ban- 
bury ;  but,  upon  enquiry,  no  such  a  man  as  Edmonds 
appears  to  be  in  existence !  therefore  no  fraud  could 
have  been  intended  in  that  quarter;  which  will  be  readi- 
ly admitted.  Weil  then,  the  fraud  was  intended  upon 
the  prosecutors,  the  Bank  of  England;  but  is  there  any 
evidence  of  the  intention  ?  on  the  contrary,  is  there  not 
proof  of  the  strongest  nature,  that  such  could  never  have 
been  the  intention?  that  it  was  merely  a  time-serving  ex- 
pedient— an  expedient  which  the  unfortunate  man  never 
dreamt  of  being  involved  with  so  melancholy  an  issue — 
an  expedient,  I  believe,  frequently  practiced,  notorious  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  some  of  the  first  mercantile 
houses! 

My  Lord,  I  maintain  that  no  fraud  was  made  out.  Nash 
had  a  certain  discount  account  with  the  Bank  of  England 
to  a  stipulated  amownt ;  the  national  firm  would  give  him 
money  upon  whatever  bills  he  paid  into  their  haods,  pro- 
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vided  they  were  not  the  acceptances  of  persons  notorious 
for  the  dishonour  of  their  pecuniary  engagements  ;  they 
never  enquired  into  the  stability  of  the  security,  provided 
the  person  for  whom  they  discounted  was  good,  and  the 
bill  bore  surfacially  the  appearance  of  being  for  a  bona 
fide  transaction. 

In  the  present  stagnated  state  of  trade,  to  doubt  the 
existence  or  circulation  of  accommodation  paper,  would 
be  folly;  or  to  believe  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  not 
well  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fact,  as  idle  and 
absurd  ;  it  pervades  every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce* 
it  is  the  resort  of  almost  every  man  resisting  immediate 
pressure  ;  through  a  thousand  channels  it  finds  its  way 
into  circulation,  and  choaks  the  monied  market. 

My  Lord,  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  accommodation 
paper  but  a  fiction,  purporting  to  be  that  which  it  is 
not? — what  is  the  fabricated  note  of  Mr.  Nash,  but  a  fic- 
tion of  a  similar  stamp,  professing  to  be  that  which  it  is 
not:  it  professes  to  be  drawn  by  a  Mr.  Edmonds,  who, 
if  he  existed,  was  not  known-!  therefore  his  additional 
security  was  not  valuable  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  name  made  use 
of  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  cannot  be  forgery  according"- 
to  its  literal  sense,  it  is  not  the  semblance  of  a  known 
hand,  no  such  a  person  exists  as  the  Mr.  Edmonds  de- 
scribed: then,  my  Lord,  the  note  never  could  have  been 
received  solely  or  materially  by  the  bank  upon  the  strength 
of  such  security.  Mr.  Nash  was  not  insolvent,  I  am 
told  very  far  from  it.  Mr.  Nash  was  an  indorser  of  the 
bill,  independent  of  the  name  of  Edmonds,  and  by  this 
act  he  assuredly  made  his  property  liable  for  its  payment ; 
how  then  can  it  be  proved,  or  what  circumstance  is  there 
rn  the  case,  to  induce  an  opinion,  for  a  moment,  that  he 
ever  meant  to  defraud?  Impossible,  fraud  never  could 
have  been  contemplated. 

The  name  of  Edmonds  was  introduced  upon  the  face 
of  the  bill,  to  give  it  a  more  stable  appearance;  but,  my 
Lord,  the  simple  use  of  that  name,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, could  not,  in  my  mind,  constitute  either  fraud  or 
forgery;  it  was  giving  the  bill  a  false  character!  but  no* 
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thing  more — it  was,  as  is  the  case  with  all  accommodation 
bills,  purporting  to  be  that  which  it  was  not. 

Fraudulent  intentions  geek  a  surer  channel  for  its  ob- 
ject than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Nash,  and  such  must  be 
proved  to  constitute  the  forgery  in  question  :  it  is  not 
proved,  nay,  so  far  from  it,  it  was  believed  and  admitted, 
on  every  hand,,  that  the  money  was  always  intended  to 
be  paid  :  indeed,  a  man  would  be  an  ideot  to  beiieve  to 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Nash  could  by  no  means  evade  the 
bill,  he  being  in  his  own  proper  name  an  indorser,  and 
possessed  of  ample  assets  to  meet  it;  and  he,  in  fact,  did 
offer  to  pay  the  bill  afterwards,  which  the  bank  would  not 
allow. 

This  case,  my  Lord,  in  my  humble  estimation,  differs 
materially  from  every  other  that  has  hitherto  come  be- 
fore a  jury;  it  is  one  which  the  legislature  never  could 
have  contemplated  ;  let  not  the  law  then  be  eked  out  to 
meet  the  man,  nor  its  heaviest  sentence  fall  upon  the 
father  of  a  family  whose  infraction  is  but  trivial  in  the 
scale  of  wrongs.  I  am  aware,  my  Lord,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crime  of  forgery  in  a  great  commercial  na- 
tion, and  of  the  necessity  of  severe  regulations  to  root  it 
out ;  I  am  aware  that  appeals  to  the  feelings  are  founded 
in  error,  and  ought  to  have  little  weight  in  opposition  to 
the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  an  ignominious  example. 
Man  is  not  hanged  for  forgery,  but  that  forgery  may  not  be 
committed.  I  am  aware  of  this,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
guilt  can  be  otherwise  constituted  than  by  the  union  of 
act  with  intention.  The  greatest  outrage  against  human 
nature,  the  slaying  of  our  species,  graduates  in  enormity 
under  the  distinction  of  circumstances,  and  is  found  either 
justifiable  homicide,  manslaughter >  or  murder,  according  to 
what  is  proved  of  the  intention  or  premeditation  of  the 
case,  every  other  crime  is  extenuable  ;  shall  forgery  alone 
then  admit  of  no  palliative,  no  mitigation  of  sentence? 
My  Lord,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  justice  of 
the  law,  and  let  me  ask,  will  the  execution  of  Mr.  Nash 
hold  up  a  wholesome  example  to  the  public,  while  it 
is  left  to  contemplate  the  shameless  enormities  suffered 
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to  exist,  and  in  its  existence  weakening  the  morals,  and 
relaxing  the  fear  and  shame  of  branded  infamy  ?  No,  my 
Lord,  while  guilt  more  bold  escapes  ignominy,  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Nash  will  but  excite  commiseration  instead  of 
terror — the  sympathies  of  the  people  will  be  excited,  but 
none  of  the  pernicious  vices  will  be  checked  by  the  wit- 
ness of  his  unhappy  fate.  My  Lord,  I  understand  that 
you  have  declared  the  inability  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 
save  this  man  consistent  with  the  ends  of  justice;  that  the 
commercial  security  of  the  country  demands  his  blood; 
but  I  cannot  believe  such  an  assertion  ever  escaped  your 
lips;  I  cannot  believe,  that  your  Lordship,  who  so  hu- 
manely pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Headfort,  and  the  vices  of  the  great  world,  could 
steel  your  heart  against  the  sufferings  of  a  wretched  man 
whose  enormities  are  but  as  a  smalt  fractional  part  of 
theirs.  My  Lord,  mercy  becomes  the  judge. — Permit 
me  to  conclude  by  still  enforcing  my  former  argument, 
and  asserting  its  positions — Nash  is  not  guilty  of  inten- 
tional fraud. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

A  Citizen. 


THE  REVIEWER,— No.  XXL 


A  Refutation  of  the  Falsehoods  and  Calunmics  of  a  recent  anonymous 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Portraiture  of  Hypocrisy  ;"  supported  by 
numerous  Original  Letters  and  other  Documents.  By  the  Rev. 
JT.  Nightingale,  Author  of  '*  A  Portraiture  of  Catholicism,' 
"  A  Portraiture  of  Methodism,"  fycfyc*  8$c.  8vo.  p.  p.  84. 

As  it  never  was  the  design  of  the  Scourge  to  injure  the 
feelings,  much  less  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  any  whose 
public  conduct  has  not  fairly  merited  reproof,  so  it  will 
always  yield  us  much  greater  pleasure  to  defend  injured 
character  than  even  to  rebuke  the  unworthy  and  the  base. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  and  from 
an  inflexible  love  of  justice  and  impartiality,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet 
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before  us,  aid£d  by  a  careful  examination  into  the  trutb 
of  its  contents,  has  most  satisfactorily  convinced  us  that 
the  one  published  anonymously,  and  from  which  we 
selected  several  extracts  in  a  former  number  of  our  work, 
concerning  some  delinquencies  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  N. 
turn  out  to  have  been  by  no  means  of  that  degrading  and 
base  nature  which  at  that  time  they  appeared.  The 
pamphlet  before  us  proves  that  Mr.  N.  has  been  "  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,"  and  which  we  feel  happy 
in  observing  for  the  sake  of  the  sacred  character  of  his 
profession.  Though  he  does  not  pretend  to  justify  him- 
self in  what  has  been  erroneous  in  bis  conduct,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  clearly  shewn  that  the  material  facts  of  the 
case  bear  a  very  different  character  than  what  we  feared 
they  were  capable  of.  He  has  undoubtedly  acted,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  without  that  regard  to  prudence  and 
propriety  which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world  would 
have  pointed  out  to  him,  and  though  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  severely,  it  no  doubt  will  afford  him  a  lesson  to 
be  more  circumspect  in  future. 

We  were  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
Mr.  N.'s  leaving  Macclesfield — his  pamphlet  contains  in- 
dubitable evidence  to  acquit  him  in  this  particular.  After 
stating  the  facts  necessary  to  this  part  of  his  justification 
the  author  developes  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  literary 
engagements,  and  unfolds  some  circumstances  that  led  to 
embarrassments  which  no  human  foresight  or  prudence 
could  have  prevented. 

We  are  inclined  to  commiserate  Mr.  N.  with  re- 
gard to  his  circumstances,  and  he  must  be  convinced 
that  we  are  not  among  those  enemies  of  which  he  so  bit- 
terly complains.  We  are  as  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
insulted  reputation  as  we  have  been,  and  shall  hereafter 
continue  to  be,  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard  against 
the  conduct  of  himself,  or  any  other  public  individual 
whose  example  we  may  have  reason  to  think  is  injurious 
to  society,  or  whose  conduct  may  deserve  public  rebuke. 
We  must,  however,  decline  the  insertion  of  any  farther 
observations  from  either  party  on  this  unpleasant  subject. 


(  09     ) 
GOLDEN  MOTTOS, 

CHOICELY  CULLED  TO  ADORN  THE  BROWS  OF  THE  GREAT. 


(Continued  from   Vol.   V.  p.  522.y 


MOTTO    VII. 

"  Faire  sans  dire."" Lord  Holland, 

To  act  without  ostentation. 

Fled  is  that  spirit  once  to  thee  allied, 
The  statesman,  orator,  and  scholar's  pride; 
Who,  void  of  ostentation,  purely  strove 
By  deeds  to  gain  of  England's  sons  the  love.* 

In  thee  no  dearth  of  talent  now  appears, 
Then  why  so  diffident  ?  the  slave  of  fears — 
Stand  forth — to  public  fame  at  once  aspire, 
And  emulate  an  uncle's  glowing  fire. 

Such  conduct  ne'er  will  ostentation  shew  ; 
To  act  for  public  good  is  virtue's  glow, 
And  he  who  dares  the  brilliant  standard  rear, 
By  ev'ry  deed  avouches — Faire  sans  dire.f 


*  The  dearth  of  talent  which  now  characterizes  the  political  horizon  tends 
to  make  ns  feel  the  more  acutely  those  transcendant  abilities  which  were 
onre  the  boast  of  our  country.  As  to  the  opposite  opinions  of  such  men, 
they  do  not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  talents  which  they  boasted,  since  he 
who  reverenced  a  Fox  could  not  but  feel  veneration  for  a  Pitt ;  but  when  we 
find  a  cabinet  made  up  of  lawyers,  what  can  be  expected  but  chicane  ?  they 
never  demur  in  action  ;  and  as  often  as  a  flaw  occurs,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  a  quibble  will  extricate  their  necks  from  the  halter. 

f  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  individuals  well  acquainted  with  the 
personage  above  alluded  to,  that  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent,  and 
that  nothing  deters  him  from  displaying  those  powers,  but  innate  diffi- 
dence which,  1  am  sorry  to  add,  too  frequently  acts  as  a  preventative  to 
the  display  of  acquirements  which  might  otherwise  be  exerted,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  communitv  at  large. 

2 


70         A    Lord  "  squat  and  jolly,  fond  of  folly" 

MOTTO  VIII. 

"  Sans  changer,*' Lord  D*r*y* 

Without  changing. 

With  love  ranging, 

Without  changing, 
From  thy  very  cradle  ; 

Squat  and  jolly,* 

Fond  of  folly, 
And  the  zany's  ladle. 

Love  PlatoniG, 

Fever  chronic, 
Did  poor  gizzard  blister. 

Till  grown  stupid, 

Civil  Cupid, 
Gave  TJialia's  sister.f 

The  powers  of  Hogarth  were  never  more  ably  displayed  than  in  treating 
the  symmetry  of  the  human  structure  where  he  contrasts  the  fascinating 
proportions  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  with  the  inelegant  appearance  of  a  Belle 
arrayed  to  attend  the  levee  in  a  capacious  hoop  :  Now  with  respect  to  our 
Sans  Changer  the  best  resemblance  that  can  be  given  is  in  calling  the  reader's 
Idea  to  the  recollection  of  a  beer  barrel,  as  to  Hie  human  countenance  divine  ; 
e.  nose  I  believe  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  necessary  attributes  i 
in  the  present  instance,  however,  instead  of  a  face  convex,  we  will  substitute 
a  physiognomy  concave,  which  makes  out  the  portrait  complete. 

+  There  is  certainly  no  accounting  for  taste  as  many  noblemen  have 
instanced  of  late  years  ;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  an  opinion,  I  like 
all  things  in  their  proper  places  ;  therefore  a  good  play  well  acted,  is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  let  the  actors  continue  behind  the  curtain  whilst  I  remain  in 
front  a  calm  spectator  of  their  mimic  art.  Perhaps  I  have  even  ventured 
too  far  by  allowing  thus  much,  for  if  I  am  to  be  ruled  by  the  opinion  of 
Saint  Chrysostome  delivered  in  his  13th  Homily  on  Saint  Matthew,  I  shall 
be  placed  in  a  very  perilous  predicament;  his  words  are  these, 

*'  Behold  yonder  woman,  lost  to  all  shame,  flirting  on  a  stage  before  a  mul- 
titude !  Women  who  have  made  an  act  of  impudence,  whose  looks  and 
words  instill  lasciviousness  into  all  that  see  and  hear  them,  who  seem  to 
inspire  with  all  the  allurements  which  surround  them,  to  root  out  mo- 
desty, to  dishonour  their  sex,  and  fill  the  mind  with  pernicious  pleasure. 
The  words,  dress,  gesture,  voices,  songs,  and  motions  of  the  eyes  and  body — 
the  subject  of  the  plays  themselves  are  full  of  filth  ;  and  all  inspire  impurity. 
How  can  you  hope  to  be  chaste  ;  after  drinking  such  a  cup  of  lasciviousness 
your  very  souls  are  intoxicated  with  it,  your  reason  is  obscured,  so  that  you 
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As  in  pocket, 

Lucy  Locket     s 
Might  slip  golden  caster  ; 

So  in  bag,  Sir, 

Brobdignag,  Sir, 
Did  clap  little  master. 

Lilliputian 

Bold  as  Russian, 
Has  thus  made  good  Sans  Changer ; 

The  reason  why, 

'Twixt  you  and  I, 
'Tis,  Toujours  Perdrix  Manger  !% 


relish  every  thing  bordering  on  obscenity,  as  fornication,  adultery,  the  de- 
bauches of  women,  of  men,  of  youth,  of  both  sexes.  O  Christian,  shame  t 
shame  !  What — citizens  of  heaven  whose  conversation  is  there — whose 
treasure  is  there  ;  who  are  to  associate  with  angels,  archangels,  seraph ims, 
and  cherubims — and  to  encourage  with  their  presence  those  prostituted 
women,  and  all  that  diabolical  troop  which  tread  those  stages  of  wickedness, 
to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  admirers  !  remember,  if  there  were  no  specta- 
tors there  would  be  no  players;  remember  also,  that  in  this  vain  world 
there  are  plays  and  players,  in  the  world  to  come  there  are  only  realities." 

%  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  grey  mare  the  better  horse, 
and  whensoever  such  proves  the  case  the  dame  generally  takes  especial  good 
care  to  prevent  all  Faux  pas  on  the  part  of  her  Lord.  The  above  line  from 
the  French  is  now  become  a  proverb:  its  origin  being  as  follows:  — 
Y  A  nobleman  having  a  very  beaatiful  wife  was  much  reprehended  by  a 
bishop  on  account  of  his  incontinence,  upon  which  the  gentleman  being  a 
very  witty  personage,  invited  the  Divine  to  visit  him  at  his  palace,  whose 
appetite,  it  was  soon  discovered,  affected  Partridges  (Perdrix)  more  than  any 
01  her  viands.  The  nobleman  i«  consequence  ordered  that  his  guest  should 
have  a  dish  of  those  birds  placed  before  him  at  every  meal,  whereat  the 
bishop  was  much  surprised,  and  scon  growing  weary  of  the  same  food,  ex- 
pressed himself  to  that  effect,  adding  that  although  he  loved  partridges  he 
could  not  Jur  ever  exist  upon  them."  '•  I  am  h  appy  to  find  our  opinions  coin- 
c-do."  replied  the  nobleman, — n  yon  cannot  for  ever  live  on  partridges,  nor 
can  I  he  satisfied  with  my  icife  only.  Our  daughter  of  Thalia,  however,  mana- 
ges things  better,  and  therefore  Sans  Changer  is  obliged  to  feast  upon  the 
sarue  dish,  ad  infinitum, 

VOL.    VI,  Ij 


*  * 


A  Deo  et  Rege, 

MOTTO  IX. 

**  Lock  Sicker.'' Earl  of  M*ri%, 

Be  Secure. 

That  courtier  who  would  rest  secure 
Should  dance  the  minuet  De  la  Cour, 
And  understand 
To  give  his  hand, 
From  ball-room  graceful  leading  ; 
In  pompous  state 
The  rich  and  great 
Of  sycophantic  breeding; 

With  an  air,  Debonnair, 
Queen  of  DVmonds  handing*, 
Sparkling  all  so  brightly, 
Monstrous  hoop  unsightly 
Ambling  on  quite  lightly, 
Void  of  care  ;  heels  thus  bear 
All  your  understanding. 

Come  in  state 
Pompous  great, 
For  the  dance  may  trade  is, 
In  moving  I  please  fancy 
Of  Sophy,  Betsy,  Nancy, 
I'm  yours,  dear  titled  ladies, 
To  fortune  constant  sticker  ; 
My  love  is  tow'rd  : — Lock  Sicker. 


MOTTO  X. 

"  A  Deo  et  Rege" Earl  of  Stanhope. 

From  God  and  the  King. 

I'm  mightily  puzzled  a  reason  to  bring 

That  can  shew  ought  pertains  here  to  God  or  the  King, 

*  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  turned  out  his*  toes  with  the  renowned  queen 
Bess,  and  therefore  I  see  no  reason  why  other  Royal  personages  should  not 
alike  enjoy  their  dancing  masters. — But  as  I  hate  things  hy  halves,  methinks 
it  would  be  as  well  if  such  noble  teachers  of  the  Rigadoon  step  were  to  have 
the  requisite  fiddle,  which  would  certainly  induct  them  to  the  honorable 
title  of  Beau  Kit,  forming  a  sublime  addition  to  the  acquirements  of  a  family 
originating  in  the  12th  century. 


The  Earl  of  Mtim  73 

Unless  heaven  approves  that  'twixt  father  or  son* 
A  race  of  contention  for  aye  should  be  run*. 

A  fund  of  sound  sense  in  this  motto  I  view, 
But  the  sagest  will  oft  wisdom's  precepts  undo, 
Thus  the  greatest  of  blessings  kind  heav'n  bestows 
We  often  convert  to  the  source  of  our  woes. 

In  argument  pointed — Tn  politics  odd, 

In  religion  T  own  quite  convinc'd  of  a  God, 

Still  if  call'd  for  decision,    the  judgment's  perplexed, 

For  the  page  teems  with  good,  yet  you  can't  read  the  text. 

Hav'ng  thus  far  commented  I  cannot  urge  more, 

But  leave  my  good  reader  himself  to  explore, 

Whether  aught  from  the  king  comes  or  aught  from  on  high, 

To  enlighten  the  page  of  this  dark  mystery. 


MOTTO  XI. 

<( Etnos  quoque  tela  sparsimus." Earl  Moira, 

We  too  have  waged  war. 

'Gainst  thine  int'rest  thou  hast  often 

Wag'd  a  war  the  woes  to  soften 

Which  were  others  hearts  oppressing, 

And  thy  gen'rousmind  distressing  ; 

Never  wast  thou  found  engaging 

And  a  cruel  warfare  waging  ; 

For  thine  hand  is  always  ready, 

And  thy  purpose  ever  steady- 
To  support  the  suppliant's  plea, 
Son  of  heav'n-born  charity. 

If  in  thee  war  e'er  was  raging, 
'Twas  when  thou  hast  been  eno-ao-in o", 


Some  individuals  are  so  strangely  perverse,  as  voluntarily  to  oppose 
the  benefits  which  heaven  has  lavished  upon  them,  which  I  denominate  the 
commission  of Felo  de  won  common  *er*se;  it  is  to  close  the  barrier  against 
reason,  and  stumble  blindfolded  amidst  the  blaze  of  day,  and  of  such  a 
tun's  character  I  have  only  three  questions  to  propose. 

Estne  stultusj  au  sapiens  imprgbusve  fraudatur. 


74  Virtue  in  a  Marquh 

Cruel  laws  in  durance  chaining, 
Souls  that  freedom  wou'd  be  gaining, 

Debtors  wretched: pining  friendless, 

Doomed  to  suffer  rigor  endless  ; 
May  such  war  continue  ever, 
Till  I  view  such  bondage  sever  I 
Hailing  mercy  still  in  thee, 
Child  of  pure  philanthropy*  ! 


MOTTO  XII. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus. — Marquis  of  A**ac**s«" 

Virtue  is  the  only  nobility. 

This  motto  tho*  in  moral  true 
Scarce  can  apply,  great  Sir,  to  you, 

Unless  we  all  agree 
That  virtue's  self  consists  in  pride ■, 
And  thereto  tacking  on  beside 

Of  gentle  helpmates  three,  f 

Yet  soft : — thou  dost  possess  indeed 
That  virtue  which  is  Scotia's  creed, 

The  motto  thus  comes  pat ; 
Since  Sawney's  nobleness  I  ween 
Shines  prominent — in  being  mean. 

Which  hits  thee  off— that's  flat. 

*  If  a  noble,  disinterested,  and  truly  generous  spirit  ever  inhabited  the 
bosom  of  man,  behold  it,  gentle  reader,  even  now  before  you ;  and  indeed  if 
any  fault  can  be  found  it  consists  in  his  adopting  the  precepts  of  philan- 
thropy— without  a  due  consideration  of  self,  which  has  not  unfrequently  thus 
subjected  the  most  unsuspicious  mind  to  become  the  dupe  of  plausible  kna- 
very :— Independent  of  this  leading  feature,  let  us  view  the  individual  under 
consideration  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  he  will  be  found  to  possess  the  most 
consummate  abilities  which  nothing  but  political  difference  has  prevented  the 
nation  from  experiencing  in  a  manner  that  would  have  conferred  as  much 
honor  upon  himself,  as  it  would  have  afforded  matter  of  exultation  to  the 
public  in  general. 

t  One  wife  is  usually  esteemed  sufficient  for  any  man ;  what  a  devil  of  a 
stomach  must  he  then  possess,  who  dares  encounter  a  Trio  !  when  a  divorce 
intervenes  to  give  him  the  hymeneal  fever  j  however^  Filch  in  the  Beggar'* 
Opera,  says-  thai  wsman  sedates  «#  mankind^,  which  doubtless  accounts,  for  it 
ip  the  present  instance* 


(     75     ) 

Reply  to  an  Article  inserted  in  the  Scourge  of  last  month? 

addressed  to   Mr.  ,    and  purporting  to  be  the. 

Memoirs  of  an  Author. 


Mr.  Editor, 

If  I  am  not  most  egregiously  mistaken,  the  end  pro- 
posed by  your  numbers,  is  not  only  to  prove  castigator 
general,  but  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  to 
others  of  rectifying  any  erroneous  statements  that  may 
chance  to  meet  the  public  eye  through  the  medium  of 
your  monthly  print;  as  such  I  naturally  expect  from 
your  justice  and  candour  that  due  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  present  communication ;  as,  by  insertion  of  the 
same  it  will  become  manifest  how  many  statements  may 
be  palmed  upon  the  world  that  have  not  veracity  for 
their  basis.  I  shall  refrain  from  all  acrimony  in  my  re- 
marks, as  the  plain  language  of  truth  will  be  the  best 
adapted  to  answer  the  end  proposed. 

The  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  after  concluding 
his  exordium,  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  public  that  the 
anonymous  author  of  whom  he  treats,  has,  for  a  series 
of  debaucheries  broken  down  his  constitution  and  ruined 
his  intellect;  now  to  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  known  the  individual  alluded  to  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  nor  is  it  six  months  since  I  saw  him 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  London,  upon  which  occa- 
sion I  will  venture  to  assert  that  never  was  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  better  stamina,  with  locks  that  indicated 
ruder  health,  and  whose  intellects  were  more  vigorous 
and  unimpaired.  — -We  are  next  favored  with  a  panegy- 
ric on  the  brilliancy  of  this  writer's  talents  upon  his  first 
embarking  on  the  grand  career  of  literature  ;  that  his 
name  might  have  been  immortalized,  and  that  the  fervid 
blaze  of  genius  characterized  the  effusions  of  his  dawn- 
ing muse;  but  in  conclusion  we  are  told  of  the  sad  re- 
verse ;  that  debauchery  had  so  far  blunted  the  brilliancy 
of  his  talents   that  the  portals  of  the  booksellers  were 


^6  The  suhject  continued. 

closed  upon  him,  and  that  his  labours  had  of  late  years 
"been  regarded  as  the  puerile  offerings  of  exhausted 
talent.  How  far  all  this  may  be  correct  let  the  ensuing 
facts  make  manifest. — Now  so  far  from  the  publishers' 
doors  being  shut  against  his  lucubrations,  be  it  known 
that  no  less  than  thirty-nine  volumes  have  been  ushered 
forth  by  these  same  booksellers  when  I  last  saw  the 
writer  in  question,  and  I  have  since  been  given  to  under* 
stand  that  three  additional  volumes  have  appeared,  making 
a  total  o$  forty-two.  So  much  for  a  paucity  of  talent 
and  the  alledged  neglect  of  the  publishers. 

We  are  then,  in  due  course,  given  to  understand,  that 
from  a  very  early  production  of  this  author's  genius,  he 
realized  a  profit  of  4}000/. ;  but  what  will  the  reader  say, 
when  I  acquaint  him  that  I  was  present  at  a  banker's  in 
Pall-mall  when  the  real  sum  acquired  by  this  son  of 
Parnassus  w^as  bona  fide  paid  down ;  and  that  in  lieu  of 
4,000/.  only  300/.  was  received,  out  of  which  60/.  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  person  alluded  to;  this  is  a 
fact  so  notorious,  that  it  is  astonishing  a  falsehood  of  so 
much  magnitude  and  so  barefaced  could  be  committed 
to  the  press. 

The  next  allegation  is,  that  chambers  in  the  Temple 
-were  occupied  by  this  same  writer,  who,  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  declare,  never  was  an  inhabitant  of  that 
inn  of  court,  and  with  respect  to  his  being  engaged  as  a 
writer  to  an  evening  print,  I  can  equally  make  it  mani- 
fest that  he  never  penned  one  paragraph  for  an  afternoon 
paper  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  I  shall  now  ad- 
vert to  one  more  topic,  though  it  be  painful  to  my  feel- 
ings, as  the  party  alluded  to  is  no  more;  but  truth  claims 
this  sacrifice  at  my  hands.  The  wrriter  of  the  article  to 
whom  I  allude  in  the  present  production,  next  proceeds 
to  mourn,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  fate  of  a 
wretched  female,  totally  abandoned  by  the  writer,  whose? 
career  he  pretends  to  delineate  ;  which,  being  read  with 
pathos,  sounds  extremely  well  upon  paper;  but  now  let 
us  for  one  moment  summons  in  matter  of  sterling  fact  to 


The  author  and  his  wife,  77 

our   id.    The  person  so  sympathized,  whose  real  habits 
and  character  \yere  for  a  long  period  artfully  concealed 
from  the  author,  with  whom  she  lived,  became  at  length 
I "Down  to   him,  when    the   truth    proved     as    follows: 
T*rie  female  in  question,  shortly  after  the  age  of  twelve 
years  fled  from  her  parents  and  native  county,  and  prior 
to  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  an  half 
was  completely  initiated  into   all  the  depravity  of  King's 
Place,   where    she    resided  with    the    notorious    Mrs. 
*W r;  from  this   early  intuition  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined how  far  her  morals  were  improved  by  the  time 
she    had  accomplished  her  eighteenth  year,  at  which 
epoch  the  writer  adverted  to  first  became   acquainted 
with  her.  I  can  only  myself  conscientiously  affirm  that  I 
have  seen  her — not    tipsey,  but  dea-d-drunk,  and     have 
frequently  expostulated  with    her    protector    upon    the 
folly  of  continuing  to  cohabit  with  such  a  creature,  when 
the  uniform  reply  upon   his  part  was  ;    "  So  long  as  she 
continues  faithful  to  my  bed  I  will  never  abandon  her." 
— The  sequel,  however,  made   manifest  her   practice  of 
secret  cohabitation   with  different  men  while  under  her 
guardian's  roof;  who,  one  day,  surprised  her  with  a  gen- 
tleman^ when  being   taxed    with   inconstancy,   she  not 
only  avowed  it,  but  gloried  in  the  act,  accompanying  such 
confession  with  language   not  to  be  repeated,   and    that 
too  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  :  the   natural  result  was 
a  separation,  but  not  in  the  way  mentioned  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  adverted   to;  for  the  whole  of  the  furni- 
ture contained  in  the  residence  they    had  inhabited  was 
given  up  to  this  female,  who  from  that  moment  followed 
up  a  course  of  prostitution,  and  ended  her  career  by  dying 
of  the  dropsy  ;  which  proved  the  result  of  a  constant  state 
of  inebriety  ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  she  felt  con- 
trition upon  her  death-bed  for  the  conduct  she  had  pur- 
sued towards  our  author,  and  would  have    experienced 
comfort  in  receiving  his  pardon,  which  from  the  nature 
of  his  feelings,    had  he  then  resided  near  the  metropolis, 
and  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  I  can  take  upon 
myself  to  assert  would  have  been  most  freely  accorded. 


75  A  good  joke. 

"With  regard  to  other  statements,  and  more  particular- 
ly the  last  assertion  but  one  in  your  correspondent's  pa- 
per of  last  month,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject,  as  from  my  acquaintance  with  facts 
I  know  its  fallacy,  and  conceive  it  beneath  retort;  but 
on  the  score  of  this  writer's  failings,  he  most  certainly 
possesses  his  share,  and  the  most  heinous  of  his  crimes,  is 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  never  having  taken  care  of  the 
main  chance,  by  consulting  his  individual  interest ;  his 
life,  indeed,  has  proved  one  tissue  of  self-persecution,  re- 
sulting from  self  in  lieu  of  wounding  the  feelings  even  of  his 
most  inveterate  enemies,  and  of  this  fact  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  from  a  twenty-years  knowledge,  as  before  stat- 
ed ;  but  as  to  any  real  vice,  at  least,  I  boldly  assert  that  it 
does  not  constitute  a  feature  of  his  character. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that,  being  now  engaged  in 
the  printing  line,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  me,  that  I 
should  emulate  the  style  of  a  professed  author. — I  only 
step  forward  to  correct  errors  by  a  recapitulation  of  factss 
and  shall  here  close  my  communication,  by  stating 

Audi  alteram  partem. 
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A  GOOD  JOKE ! ! ! 

The  admirable  talent  of  joking  was  never  better  exerted  or  will* 
more  lively  effect  than  at  a  recent  converzatione  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grosvenor-square,  by  a  certain  antiquated  belle,  perhaps  not 
very  celebrated  for  the  flippancy  of  her  wit,  or  the  liveliness  of 
her  repartee,  but  certainly  very  happy  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to.  A  lady  of  distinction  ascending  the  stair-case  to  join  the 
converzatione  party  above,  accidentally  dropped  a  beautiful 
diamond  cross,  which  for  a  few  minutes  was  not  missed.  A 
diligent  search  was  instituted  immediately  upon  discovery,  but 
without  any  effect,  and  the  thing  was  given  up  as  lost ;  when 
the  belle  of  the  last  century,  already  alluded  to,  in  drawing  her 
handkerchief  from  her  ridicule,  accidentally  exposed  to  the 
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ast-enished  sight  of  some  of  the  party  the  precious  gem  ! 
Amazement,  mixed  with  a  tolerable  portion  of  suspicion  as  to 
Xhs  intention  or  object  of  the  lady,  was  painted  on  every  counte- 
nance,. The  lady  herself  seemed  a  little  embarrassed  by  appre- 
hension and  alarm — .indeed,  in  a  less  elevated  situation,  it  is 
presumed  the  appearance  ot  Townshend  would  have  been  sum- 
moned; bur  in  a  pterson  of  quality  dishonorable  intentions 
could  not  be  suspected  ; — however  the  matter  was  soon  decided 
by  an  hysterical  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  dilemma* d  belle,  who 
declared  she  had  detained  it  for  the  purpose  of, amusement,  and 
renewing  the  laugh  a  little  more  hearty  and  stunning,  the  com- 
pany were  observed  to  mutter  gravely  it  was  a  good  joke  I — 
and  retired  to  their  amusements  of  the  evening. 


What  does  the  Morning  Post  mean  by  charging  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  witii  being  in  opposition,  and  a 
sort  of  declaimer  against  his  illustrious  brother  ? — We  ask,  was  it 
not  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  that  the  calum- 
nies against  the  Princess  of  Wales  first  reached  her  royal  hus- 
band's ears  ?  Did  he  not  feel  for  the  honor  of  his  brother  ?  and 
was  he  not  anxious  to  render  him  every  service  in  fathoming 
that  unhappy  affair  ?  Shall  that  apostate  print,  then,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  malignity,  charge  him  with  being  a  sort  of  calum- 
niator or  detractor  of  his  august  prince  and  sovereign  ?  It  is 
true  that  difference  of  opinion  may  and  does  exist  between  those 
illustrious  personages,  but  those  differences  arise  out  of  mere 
political  opinion,  and  nothing  more. 

Let  the  Morning  Post  recommend  to  the  Junta  who  direct  its 
columns  his  Royal  Highness  as  a  proper  -person  for  dignified 
command,  honors,  and  employments,  and  they  will  have  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  him  as  a  patriot  !  or  opponent  of  those 
men  and  manners  which  now  direct  the  destinies  of  .Britain  \ 


The  young  and  accomplished  Miss  S -,    on  being  un- 

couthly  and  rudely  urged  to  join  in  a  dance  by  Lord ,  who 

holds  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  very  neatly  remarked  that 
the  ladies,  as  well  as  the  country,  had  seriously  to  deplore  the 
state  of  the  times,  which  was  not  civil  but  military  I 

-    King  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  being  rebuked  for  the  meanness  of 
Jris  attire  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  said  to  have  replied  « It 
VOL,   7 1.  M 
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becomes  a  king  to  excel!  his  subjects  in  virtue,  not  in  vesture.-' 
What  would  our  more  glorious  Regent  have  said  ? 


It  has  been  observed  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  that  in 
practical  military  science  he  more  nearly  resembles  Buonaparte 
than  any  other  general,  and  that  he  is  not  very  scrupulous  in 
the  sacrifice,  provided  the  object  is  attained  : — thus,  like  his 
great  cotemporary,  he  will  give  orders  for  the  most  dangerous 
enterprize,  and  see  it  executed  with  imminent  risk.  By  no 
means  inclined  to  negative  this  merit,  we  rather  applaud  it  as  a 
sort  of  military  enthusiasm  honorable  to  the  soldier,  and  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  greatest  advantages,  because  encompassing 
what  may  be  termed  improbabilities;  beating  down  fortuitous 
as  well  as  vigorous  opposition,  yon  reach  the  laurel  while  yon 
plant  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  assailed  and  render  future,  vic- 
tory more  easy  and  certain — Aware  that  the  lion's  spring  is  not 
to  be  checked,  that  he  possesses  a  stamina  defying  death,  an 
enemy  will  quickly  yield  his  ground— having  no  hopes  in  op- 
position, and  yielding  timidly  a  victory  which,  but  for  the  pre* 
cedent  of  former  times,  might  have  been  made  a  terrible  and  a* 
dear-bought  purchase.  In  the  last  Peninsular  campaign  this 
gallant  general  is  said  to  have  highly  praised  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, which  he  had  at  that  moment  ordered  to  an  almost  unat-* 
tainable  objeet,  and  to  certain  death.  "  Advance,  Colonel," 
cried  Wellington,  "  and  cut  off  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  which 
are  no.v  dealing  such  destruction  among  our  infantry — ride  up 
to  the  charge  with  that  noble  regiment,  which  is  the Jirst  in  the 
world."  "I  will,  General*"  replied  the  Colonel,  moving  for- 
ward, "  and  before  the  enterprize  is  accomplished,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  the  jirst  in  the  next." 


The  learned  Boerhaave  observes,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
strong  and  inebriating  liquors  leads  to  the  fatal  necessity  of 
continuance  as  the  support  of  that  life  which  is  diseased  and 
shortened— may  not  a  passion  for  the  frail  fair  be  productive  of 
the  same  effect  ?  If  so,  who  shall  condemn  the for  indul- 
gence tending  to  prolong  a  life  so  valuable  to  Englishmen  ?  We 
ourselves  would  willingly  tender  him  his  morning  draught  of 
eggs  and  brandy— his  morning  glass  and  his  evening  lass— to 
confirm  to  Old  England  for  any  lengthened  period  the  blessings 
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she  now  enjoys.  Aware  that  bodily  infirmity  begets  mental 
irritability,  we  would  never  as  schoolboys  twit  him  with  his 
corpulency,  the  state  of  his  nerves,  &c.  No,  no — awed  by  the 
fate  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  lost  his  head  for  a  foolish  and 
false  observation  on  the  bodily  appearance  of  him  whom  histo- 
rians have  dared  to  call  the  fat  Harry  !  we  shall  pay  more, 
respect  to  the  R^ ,  with  a  better  regard  to  the  present  agree- 
able state  of  our  necks. 


How  to  live  like  a  Prince. — A  gentleman  whose  fortunes  by 
extravagance  were  expiring  by  rapid  consumption,  was  asked 
*£  How  he  lived  in  these  hard  times ;"  to  which  he  replied,  not 
dismayed  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  "  Faith,  I  live  like 
a  prince:"  "  Live  like  a  prince!"  returned  the  other,  a  little 
Surprized,  "  and  pray  how  may  that  be  ?"  "  Why  then,  in 
truth,"  replied  he,  "  /  cat  and  drink  free!//,  and  owe  much 
money."  This  may  be  living  like  a  prince,  but  not  altogether 
like  a  regent,  who  not  only  eats  and  drinks,  and  owes  much 
money,  but further  this  deponent  sayeth  not  I 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure  enumerated  in  the  late  de- 
bate in  the  Commons  on  the  Civil  List,  was  set  forth  70001.  as 
an  annual  disbursement  for  snuff-boxes  !  "  Have  mercy"  on  me," 
exclaimed  a  country  member  in  amazement ;  "  what  can  the 
Queen  do  with  so  many  snuff-boxes  ?" 


The  learned  lord  who  so  bitterly  complained  of  the  brutal  and 
savage  indifference  with  which  men  headed  by  a  brewer,  throw 
about  slander  at  the  highest  characters,  tossing  firebrands  and 
asking  am  1 not  in  sport,  declares  that  he  is  not  yet  cool,  and 
should  a  serious  case  of  libel  come  before  him,  he  verily  be- 
lieves he  should  not  survive  a  fit  of  St.  Anthony'* s  fire  ! — 
Heaven  avert  such  a  calamity  befalling  the  land  ! 


(     S3     } 
MONUMENTAL  RECORDS. 


The  sepulchral  honours,  Mr.  Editor,  that  are  paid  to 
the  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  emulation,  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  all  ages;  but  as  the  generality  of 
mural  inscriptions  are  professedly  so  many  panegyrics,  it 
has  been  very  justly  observed  that  they  are  seldom  con- 
fined to  truth.  No  one,  however  transcendent  his  abili- 
ties— however  exalted  his  station,  should  be  commended 
for  virtues  which  he  never  possessed.  Yet  wre  often  find 
that  flattery,  the  close  ally  of  hypocrisy,  bears  the  most 
prominent  features  in  descriptions  of  this  kind.  x\nima- 
ted  with  all  the  glow  of  language,  and  assisted  by  the 
warmth  of  friendship,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  the 
monuments  of  men  whom  posterity  has  abundant  rea- 
son to  lament  the  existence  of,  emblazoned  with  encomi- 
ums of  an  exalted  nature,  and  exhibiting  a  train  of  virtues 
peculiar  only  to  supernatural  beings. 

If  the  word  epitaph  has  been  properly  defined,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  but  it  will  indiscriminately  admit  of  cen- 
sure or  praise.  Hence,  if  it  be  commendable  to  preserve 
heroic  deeds  or  virtuous  actions  "  'gainst  the  tooth  of 
Time,  and  razure  of  Oblivion ;"  it  is  also  requisite  that  the 
tyrant  who  has  wantonly  depopulated  kingdoms,  or  the 
statesman  who  has  basely  bartered4the  dearest  interests  of 
his  country,  be  depicted  in  language  correspondent  to 
their  actions.  They  should  be  exhibited  as  beacons  to 
warn  others  from  impending  detestation.  Truth  ought 
never  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  flattery  or  self- 
interest.  Without  this  qualification  there  can  be  no  re- 
liance upon  language.  It  is  the  main  link  of  union — the 
basis  of  human  happiness. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  from  an  in- 
scription for  the  monument  of  a  late  eminent  statesman, 
which  mere  accident  has  thrown  in  my  way.  The  con- 
trast between  that  written  by  the  learned  colleague  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  one  alluded  to,  is  certainly  very  striking:. 
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Bat  as  they  will,  on  comparison,  illustrate  the  observa- 
tions just  made,  I  shall,  supposing  your  readers  to  have 
seen  the  one  already  given  to  the  world,  with  your  per- 
mission,only  say,  in  the  words  of  Hamlet— "Look  on  that 
picture,  and  on  this/99 — and,  without  offering  any  opinion 
of  my  own,  leave  every  one  to  determine  for  himself 
which  approximates  nearest  to  the  standard  of  truth. 


Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

WILLIAM  PITT, 

(Son  of  the  great  and  good  Earl  of  Chatham) 

Who  inherited  all  the  transcendent  abilities  of   his 

illustrious  Father, 

Without  manifesting  any  of  his  virtues. 

He  supported  prerogative,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 

constitution  ;    and  exhibited    an  example  of 

lofty  pride  and  unbounded  ambition, 

which  has  never  been  surpassed 

by  mortal. 

Equally  disdainful  and  impatient  of  instruction — scornfully 

despising  the  attempts  at  controul — and  ever  opposing 

his  own  obstinate  and    ill-formed  opinions 

to  the  superior  lessons  of  experience 

and  wisdom  ; 

He  lighted  up  the  torch  of  discord,  and  plunged  his  country 

into  a  disastrous,  sanguinary,  and  interminable  war, 

the  effects  of  which  will  be  deplored 

by  ages  yet  unborn. 

He  stigmatized  the  constitutional  societies  of  the  country 

as  seditious  and  traitorous,  although  he  had 

formed  and  fostered  them,  and  given  life 

and  soul  to  their  operations  by  the 

impulse  of  his  genius,  and  the 

force  of  his  declamatory 

powers  : 
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While,  to  complete  his  character,  he  persecuted  men 

for  professing  his  own  doctrines,  and  that  with 

such  implacability  as  truly  denoted 

his  apostacy. 

He  augmented  the  burthens  of  the  people  beyond  all  former 

example— deemed  the  food  of  the  labouring  mechanic 

a  luxury — and  levied  an  exorbitant  and 

ruinating  tax  on  the  mean  necessary 

for  its  supply. 

He  lavished  the  public  money  with  a  profusion  unprecedented 

in  the  annals  of  the  empire  ; 

And  interposed  his  authority   and  influence  to  screen  state 

delinquents  from  the  merited  vengeance 

of  offended  laws. 

At  length, 

Having  exhausted  his  power  of  doing  evil,  and  increased  the 

catalogue  of  human  miseries  to  a  pitch  of 

intolerant  magnitude  ; 

He  yielded  the  palm  to  his  most  inveterate  enemy 

and  ambitious  rival, 

And  became  a  prey  to  that  grief  which  invariably  springs 

from    chagrin  and  disappointment  ; 

(Bitterly  lamented  by  a  horde  of  placemen,  pensioners, 

and  ministerial  sycophants,) 

Pitifully  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath, 

"  0  my  poor  country  !  " 


The  citizens  of  Loudon,  anxious  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
ample  portion  of  general  calamity  which  fell  to  their  share, 
have  erected  this  monument  in  their  Guildhall,  and  have 
caused  the  above  inscription  to  be  placed  thereon  ;  not  in  the 
vain  hope  of  extending  this  great  man's  fame, — as  his  su- 
perlative achievements  can-  never  be  forgotten,  so  long  as 
six  hundred  millions  of  recollections  remain, — but 
only  to  shew  to  future  ages,  that  neither  power  nor  riches, 
rank  nor  station,  can  escape  the  justice  of  posterity. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  LOVER  OF  T&TJTH, 


{     So     ) 


THE  THEATRES. 


The  prolific  shoots  of  the  drama  of  the  winter  theatres  gene- 
rally at  this  time  are  no  more  than  literary  excrescences,  which 
die  with  the  season,  budding  only  for  the  performers'  benefits» 
who  have  a  prescriptive  privilege,  on  those  occasions,  for  Punch's 
mummeries,  and  exhibiting  the  drolleries  of  a  jack  pudding- 
from  Bartholomew  fair.  To  try  these  efforts  upon  the  standard 
of  fair  criticism  is  generally  considered  unfair,  but  we  think  on 
the  contrary,  however  we  may  sacrifice  to  custom. 

How  wretchedly  depraved  must  be  the  taste  of  the  town  if  it 
could  delight  to  witness  the  impudent  extravagance  of  Liston 
burlesquing  Shakespeare's  Ophelia  !  !  !  but  it  is  not  the  case — - 
the  town  follows  him  merely  to  observe  how  disgust  can  be  ex- 
cited, and  by  what  efforts  be  sustained.  Then  the  ladies,  those 
who  are  blessed  with  a  fine  leg,  and  a  voluptuous  figure,  they 
step  forward  to  gratify  us  in  breeches,  and  put  the  boarding-, 
school  misses  to  the  blush — Miss  8.  Booth  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Douglas,  not  to  play  the  part,  but  to  play  with  i% 
But  let  us  turn  from  this  licentiousness  ;  we  cannot  dwell  even 
with  anger  upon  these  fooleries,  and  in  the  ladies  somewhat 
more the  expedients  are  contemptible,  disgraceful ! 

At  Covent  Garden  we  have  been  treated  with  a  new  melo- 
drama, called  "  the  Brazen  Bust,"  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  a  sickly 
plant,  which  died  ere  puppies  have  lived  to  see  the  light. 

At  Drury  Lane  we  have  had  "  Lose  no  Time,"  from  the  fa- 
shionable pen  of  Mr.  Skefnngton — however,  the  hint  was  not 
happily  taken,  for  on  its  second  and  third  representation,  a  host 
of  private  enemies  appeared,  who  lost  no  time  in  expressing1 
their  disapprobation  of  the  piece.  It  had  sufficient  merit  to  de- 
serve a  more  lengthened  life  than  three  nights.— The  "  Hole  in 
the  Wall,"  has  met  with  a  little  more  success. 

SUMMER  THEATRES, 

Little  Theatre,  Haymarket. — — Ys'e  regret  that  we  cannot  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  this  interesting  theatre,  and  the  termi- 
nation qf  the  disputes  of  the  proprietors.     It  is  with  a  deep 
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feeling  of  concern  we  observe  the  continuance  of  the  bitter  ani- 
mosities which  seem  to  have  for  their  object  the  ruining  of  the 
finances  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  We  think,  if  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  any  controul,  he  should  interfere  :  if  not,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole. 

Surry  Theatre. r-Mr.  Elliston,  always  in  quest  of  novelty, 

has  produced  at  this  theatre  a  very  interesting  ballet,  founded 
on  a  popular  Welsh  tale,  called  Llewellyn,  or  the  Faithful  Gel- 
lert,  in  which  two  dogs  are  introduced  of  wonderful  sagacity, 
and  giving  the  most  finished  interest  to  the  scene  in  which  they 
are  introduced— the  rescue  of  a  child  from  murder.  This  piece 
has  been  attended  with  very  great  and  deserved  success, 

Astley's  Amphitheatre. The  attractive  spectacle  of  FerdU 

nand  of  Spain  at  this  house,  aided  by  the  inimitable  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Astley,  with  the  amusing  extravaganza,  called 
Billy  Button's  Journey  to  Brentford,  which  excites  the  broad 
laugh,  perhaps  coarser  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
is  nightly  received  with  very  great,  eclat  by  full  houses, 

Sadler's  Wells  Aquatic  Tlieatre. The  pantomime  of  Lon- 
don, or  Harlequin  and  Time,  is  the  best  we  have  seen  at  either 
of  the  theatres  this  season,  made  up  of  better  tricks,  changes,  and 
very  interesting  scenery.  Rokeby,  or  the  Spectre  of  the  Glen, 
is  very  well  told  ;  and  the  principal  scene,  that  of  two  ships  in 
action  on  real  water,  excites  bursts  of  admiration. 

In  our  next  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
theon for  burlettas  and  pantomime,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Hill,  late  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  We  wish  it  success, 
and  venture  to  hint,  that  that  can  only  be  purchased  by  judi-. 

cious  pieces  and  chaste  performances. It  is  a  quarter  of  the 

town  where  something  more  is  expected  than  to  amuse  the  vulgar* 


W.  N.Jones,  Printer,  5,  Newgate -street,  London. 
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Timothy  Want  Place's  Second  Letter  in  our  next. 

"The  real  Author  of  Junius  unquestionably  discovered"  shall 
certainly  appear,  together  with  the  Review  of  "  The  World  be-? 
fore  the  Flood," 

More  of  Justus's  hints  in  our  next.     We  should  be  happy  to 
receive  additional  information  on  the  same  subject. 

Secrets  ofDrury  Lane  ;  or  Sheridan  and  the  Committee* 
have  been  received. 

Arnold  and  the  English  Opera,  shall  be  attended  to. 

P,  S.  on  the  subject  of  Mr,  Kenrick's  appointment  to  com-? 
inissioner under  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Apt,  has  been  received. 

Lord  Byron  and  Lady  C.  Lambe  ;  the  singular  anecdote  had. 
reached  our  ears  before.  "We  probably  may  make  use  of  it  in 
©ur  next. 

H,  H.  who  has  written  so  virulently  against  the  family  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  is  informed  the  matter  alluded  to  is  amicably  arranged. 
Miss  Bolton  is  now  admitted  to  their  circle,  and  the  marriage 
will  shortly  take  place, 

The  defence  of  Mr.  Ensor,  is  like  all  the  writings  of  that 
gentleman  himself,  rhapsodical,  desultory,  and  incoherent. 
The  offer  of  pecuniary  remuneration  has  not  changed  pux 
©pinion  of  his  merits. 


M-  AiujuSt  l^lmli^rtJIJona  ff-SntifMbS! 


PREPARING  JOHMBlJLL  for  CEKERAL*  CONGRESS. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 


Dear  Sir, 

In  my  last  communication  I  wrote  an  account  of  an 
alarming  vision  which  haunted  me  in  my  dreams,  and 
of  the  wasting  malady  which  was  continually  debilitat- 
ing my  frame,  but  I  did  not  inform  you  of  the  good 
offices  of  my  friends,  who  busied  themselves  about  my 
person  in  pretended  preparation  of  my  going  to  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  a  general  peace.  Oh,  Sir,  I  can  hardly 
paint  to  you  my  agonies,  my  sufferings  ;  and  I  have 
really  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  good  effect  that 
could  possibly  result  from  the  loppings,  the  drainings, 
and  the  midtus  aliis  privations  I  have  endured,  yet  I  am 
told  it  is  for  the  good  of  my  constitution. 

Unwilling  to  waste  your  valuable  time  by  description, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  a  drawing  my  precise 
situation,  and  the  purgatory  I  am  undergoing.  I  should 
be  happy  if  you  would  lay  it  before  your  readers,  and 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  very  obedient, 

John  Bull. 

vol,  vi*  s 
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CIVIC  WORTHIES.— No.  I. 

It  has  hitherto  been  a  great  omissfon  in  metropolitan 
literature,  that  of  neglecting  the  biography  of  our  civic 
worthies;  and  remembering  the  vast  importance  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  great  interest  which  they  have  long, 
and  still  continue  to  excite,  we  feel  ourselves  incapable  of 
accounting  for  the  deficiency.  Surely  no  more  useful 
lesson  can  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration than  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  valuable  lives. 
Hogarth  has  inimitably  pourtrayed  civic  grandeur  and 
the  road  to  opulence  in  his  Idle  and  Industrious  Appren- 
tice; the  story  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  press  in  illustration  of  former  times,  and 
no  doubt  has  had  its  good  effect  upon  the  morals  and 
cnterprize  of  many  an  apprentice,  who  by  perusing  it 
has  been  won  over  to  emulation,  and  inspired  by  the 
prospect  of  the  gilt  coach  and  six  horses,  Guildhall 
feasts,  and  Mansion-house  dinners.  Modern  witlings  and 
punsters,  it  is  true,  have  played  a  little  with  our  friend 
Sir  William  Curtis,  and  a  few  more ;  but  they  have  not 
embodied  their  anecdotes  into  a  chain  of  narrative,  in- 
deed, have  done  nothing  for  the  cause  we  have  alluded  to. 
To  remedy  this  palpable  defect,  to  shew  the  origin  of 
some  of  our  great  mercantile  houses,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  have  arisen  to  opulence,  we  have  devoted  a 
corner  to  Civic  Biography,  satisfied  of  its  importance,  and 
the  advantages  it  holds  out  to  our  rising  youth.  The  first 
we  shall  sketch  upon  our  canvass,  perhaps,  is  not  alto- 
gether worthy  of  imitation ;  but  as  we  have  found  the 
chaff  with  the  corn  in  the  sample  before  us,  we  shall  not 
be  at  the  pains  of  winnowing  it,  since  the  contrast,  while 
it  may  be  productive  of  amusement,  will  also  answer  all 
the  purposes  we  are  anxious  to  accomplish. 

The  portrait  then  immediately  before  us  is  of  a  portly 
disciple  of  the  modern  Epicurus,  who  having  eat  his  way 
through  civic  honors  and  office, -now  occupies  a  seat  oa 
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the  ministerial  benches  of  the  national  senate,  snoring 
through  the  long  debates,  and  opening  his  eyes  sufficiently 
in  time  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  to  say  Yes  or  No  to 
the  question  before  him,  on  the  opinion  of  those  who 
still  cater  to  his  finances,  by  portioning  him  a  snug  con- 
tract as  a  reward  for  his  vassalage. 

Pedigree  can  never  disgrace  an  honest  man,* however 
low  its  origin;  he  who  by  frugality  and  industry  has 
raised  himself  to  opulence,  inherits  in  himself  a  sterling 
quality  reflecting  more  lustre  than  all  which  he  could 
possibly  derive  from  along  line  of  ancestry,  noble  only  as 
being  the  descendants  of  an  illustrious  founder,  whose 
glory  died  with  him,  leaving  no  more  behind  than  what 
he  purchased  by  his  virtue,  his  learning,  or  his  courage, 
and  leaving  those  acquisitions  as  a  satire  upon  his  suc- 
cessors. Thus  then,  while  we  travel  back  a  little  into 
the  pedigree  of  our  memoired,  we  shall  not  advance  its  ob- 
scurity as  a  blemish,  or  the  paucity  of  his  grandfather  in 
derision  ;  we  shall  rather  give  our  hero  credit  for  being 
his  own  founder,  and  in  narrating  to  him  his  origin,  give 
him  greater  cause  for  exultation  in  his  present  situation, 
than  for  chagrin  and  shame  at  the  meanness  of  his  birth, 

Simon ,  the  grandfather  of  our  hero,  quitted  his 

native  country  (Scotland,)  shortly  after  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  with  his  fortune  at  his  back,  consisting  of  a  shirt, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  two  half-crowns;  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  without  any  very 
strong  feeling  of  regret,  or  the  excitation  of  any  of  those 
sensibilities  which  characterize  a  love  of  country.  With 
a  light  heart  he  approached  Berwick,  and  bade  adieu  to 
his  native  hills,  those  hills  which  had  afforded  him  but 
inhospitable  shelter  from  inclement  seasons :  his  adieu 
was  accompanied  with  smiles  of  satisfaction,  and  as  he 
journeyed  forward  with  blistered  feet,  and  streaming 
brow,  Hope  inspired  a  patient  endurance.  Thus  did  he 
arrive  in  the  metropolis  with  only  one  of  his  half-crowns- 
expended,  his  shoes  unworn,  and  his  shirt  clean. 

Losing  no  time  he  early  equipped  himself  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  obtaining  employ,  and  not  many  days  elapsed  ere 
he  found  himself  snugly  situated  as  a  porter  to  a  Man- 
chester warehouse  with  seven  shillings  a  week,  and  the 
run  of  the  kitchen ;— frugal,  steady,  and  honesty  he  soon 
acquired  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  had  saved 
out  of  his  weekly  stipend  a  few  pouuds,  which  he  con* 
tinued  to  augment  as  a  security  against  future  want.  By 
daily  association  with  a  female  in  the  kitchen  he  had 
gained  the  girl's  esteem ;  and  finding  her  possessed  of 
many  amiable  qualities,  he  conceived  an  attachment  for 
her,  which  shortly  terminated  in  a  matrimonial  specula- 
tion, of  which  one  sou  was  the  issue. 

Simon  now  thought  it  high  time  to  advance  a  step 
higher  in  the  world,  and  his  ambition  was  still  further 
awakened  by  the  importunities  of  his  wife,  who  longed 
to  see  herself  mistress  of  a  shop  ;  a  shop  was  accordingly 
taken  in  the  High-street,  Borough,  and  as  a  slopseller, 
Simon  found  his  funds  rapidly  increasing,  while  his  son 
was  advancing  in  age  to  take  the  management  of  the 
concern,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  his  father's  industry. 

Simon  died  leaving  behind  him  property  amounting  to 
near  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  character  unimpeach- 
able; he  had  worked  hard,  wras  an  honest  mail,  a  pattern 
to  his  neighbours,  and  had  raised  his  son  in  the  school 
of  industry  and  frugality.  Young  Simon  succeeding  to 
the  business,  for  some  time  trod  in  his  father's  shoes,  so 
long  as  he  remembered  his  precepts  and  example,  and 
while  his  mother  lived.  But  at  her  death  finding  himself 
master  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  he  determined  to  ad- 
vance a  step  higher  in  the  world  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  and  take  a  contract ;  the  contract  did  not  turn 
out  advantageous,  and  he  sat  down  at  its  termination 
with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  property.  He  mar- 
ried, and  the  only  addition  he  experienced  was  in  his 
family  and  in  the  course  of  years  of  eight  children. 

Simon  worked  hard  but  never  could  recall  his  thou- 
sands, he  was  a  man  incapable  of  energy,  plodding  and 
penurious,  but  by  no  means  calculated  for  any   other- 
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business  than  behind  the  counter.  And  as  great  for- 
tunes are  never  made  but  by  speculation,  so  Simon  was 
only  able  to  save  a  small  trifle  out  of  the  maintenance  of 
his  large  family. 

Richard,  the  immediate  subject  of  our  memoirs,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  articled  to  a  merchant ;  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Simon,  was  shrewd  and  spirited,  and  during 
his  apprenticeship  was  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
monopoly.     He  found  that  money  was   not  to  be  rrmde 
by  common  efforts,  or  common  calculations;  by  the  timo- 
rous and  weak-nerved  ;    but  by  him  who  dares  venture 
upon  the  toss,  bringing  down  ruin  or  fortune;  and  making 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time,  without  capital,  or  any  other  qua- 
lification excepting  assurance,  he  commenced  merchant, 
issued  his  bills  in  the  monied  market,   and  made  his  ap- 
pearance upon  Change  with  all  the  confidence  of  wealth 
and  extensive  trade.     Tolerably   successful   in   his  first 
start,  he  gained  a  reputation  favourable  to  his  views,  and 
established  a  credit  ensuring  future  success. 

Master  of  all  the  trick  and  cunning  practised  by  con- 
tractors, he  bid  for  a  very  heavy  brandy  contract,  but  was 
out-bid  by  a  rival  :  not  to-  be  foiled,  he  immediately, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  credit,  bought  all  the  brandy 
in  the  market,  and  vended  it  at  a  price  so  far  above  what 
had  been  contracted  for,  that  the  rival  was  nearly  ruined. 
Thus  he  paved  his  way,  thus  he  boldly  ventured,  and 
with  bills  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  half-a-million, 
commenced  a  banking  concern  in  conjunction  with  two 
others. 

At  six  and  twenty  he  became  common  councilman,  at 
seven-and-twenty  married  an  heiress,  who  was  dtceived 
with  regard  to  his  wealth,  and  at  thirty  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  a  vacant  gown:  failing  for  the  present,  he 
was  not  to  be  dismayed  from  entertaining  a  future  hope, 
and  became  a  bidder  for  a  loan  of  sixteen  millions, 
which  he  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
poldsmid?.     At  six  and  thirty  he  succeeded  in  becom- 
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ingan  alderman,  and  was  certainly  possessed  of  an  unfet* 
tered  property  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  powids /  He  has 
now  passed  the  great  civic  chair,  and  is  generally  consi- 
dered worth  two  plumbs  and  a  half;  he  is  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  so  avaricious  that  he  still  looks  forward 
to  contracts  with  the  same  earnestness  as  ever,  and  offers 
himself  the  willing  tool  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  Speak 
of  his  grandfather  as  he  was,  his  pride  contracts  into  an 
indignant  frown;  ashamed  of  his  origin,  and  the  honest 
members  of  his  family,  he  hates  all  conversation  about 
pedigree,  and  only  plumes  himself  on  what  he  is. 


READY-MADE  CHARACTERS, 


Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  with- 
out merit,  and  lost  without  deserving. — You  have  lost  no  re- 
putation at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser. 

Shakspeare* 

Sir, 

After  looking  round  very  closely  this  once  great  em- 
porium for  merchandize,  and  perceiving  almost  every 
trade  and  calling,  except  those  connected  with  the  de- 
structive system  of  war,  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  permit 
me,  through  your  extensive  publication,  (having  a  little 
property  at  my  command,  and  finding  no  better  mode 
for  its  use,)  to  announce  a  plan,  which  after  much  expence 
and  labour  has  been  brought  to  maturity,  and  which,  it 
is  trusted,  will  be  found  serviceable  to  every  rank  in 
society. 

Without  keeping  you  longer  in  suspense,  be  it  known, 
that  I  have  an  intention,  as  well  for  my  own  private 
emolument  as  the  benefit  of  others,  to  open  a  wholesale 
and  retail  Ready-made  Character  Warehouse,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  keep  a  large  and  valuable  assortment,  pro- 
perly adjusted  either  for  domestic  or  foreign  service^  and 
manufactured  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament. 
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To  give  the  public,  through  your  means,  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  my  intended  plan,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  their  perusal  the  following  synopsis,  or  brief  sketch 
thereof,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  convince  them  of  the 
utility  of  the  undertaking,  and  excite  that  patronage 
which  is  often  too  liberally  bestowed  on  concerns  of  far 
less  importance  to  society  in  general,  and  to  individuals 
in  particular. 

And  first,  the  ladies  are  respectfully  informed,  that  I 
have  manufactured  an  extensive  variety  of  Reputation 
Preservers,  or  Scandal  Shades,  designed  for  the  frequenters 
of  balls,  routs,  or  tea-table  converzationes9  exclusively  got 
up  in  the  first  style  of  elegance  for  home  consumption. 
It  may  not  be  improper  also  to  add,  that  cracked  repu- 
tations will  be  ime-drawn  or  neatly  darned,  tender  ones 
-strengthened  and  bolstered  in  a  tasteful  manner,  and  de- 
cayed characters  so  artfully  padded  and  repaired  as  to 
exhibit  all  their  fascinating  attractions. 

The  practisers  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  may  like- 
wise meet  with  an  immediate  and  useful  supply ;  from 
the  seedy  Old  Bailey  solicitor  to  the  silk-robed  barrister, 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  from  the  bench  to  the 
wool-sack ;  from  the  meagre  apothecary,  Sec.  to  the  $e- 
aindum  artem  destroyer  of  the  human  race  ;  from  the  lean 
curate  to  the  fat  rector,  and  from  the  sleek  dean  to  the 
pompous  prelate.  In  short,  the  Reverends,  Most  Reve- 
rends, and  Right  Reverends,  may  all  be  furnished 
with  an  article  of  superior  quality,  equal  to  any  bespoke 
work  in  the  kingdom.  The  quack*  of  these  two  iatter 
professions,  (the  venders  of  poisonous  pills,  and  the 
eushiou-thumping  dealers  in  damnation,)  will  also  be  ac- 
commodated suitable  to  their  wishes,  on  moderate  terms. 

Merchants  and  tradesmen  will  be  furnished  with  well- 
manufactured  Detection-proof  Characters,  inscrutable  to 
the  chancellor,  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  &c.  !t!  These 
truly  invaluable  articles  will  not  be  come-atable  at  any 
other  warehouse  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cannot  but 
be  singularly  beneficial  in  the  present  flourishing  state  of 

VOL,  VIo  O 
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the  country.  ,  Likewise,  Patent  Insolvent  Characters,  so 
peculiarly  framed  as  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  new 
act. 

Left-orT  characters  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  and 
fresh  burnished,  so  as  to  look  like  new.  Second-hand 
characters,  for  public  departments,  supplied  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

N.  B.  To  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  a  small 
chest  of  Whig  Characters^  that  are  of  no  further  use  to 
the  owners;  likewise  a  variety  of  Patriotic  Characters  to 
be  sold,  extremely  cheap,  being  rather  mildewed  from 
want  of  exercise  ;  together  with  a  few  Hertford  and  Jer- 
sey Feils,  in  much  request  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

Now,  Sir,  considering  the  great  difficulty  that  has  fre- 
quently occurred  to  many  with  hitherto  first-rate  reputa* 
tions,  of  keeping  pace  with  the  opinion  of  the  world,  I 
flatter  myself  this  plan  will  be  considered  a  desideratum s 
and  as  such  receive  that  encouragement  which  it  may 
ultimately  be  found  to  merit,    I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &cc 

Gregory  Glos§over0 


VAUXHALL  FETE! 


Sir, 
I  have  heard  it  "repeatedly  vaunted  that"  the  Vitto-? 
ria  fete"  at  Vauxhali  has  never  been  equalled  in  this 
country,  in  point  of  magnificence  of  decoration,  and  gra- 
tification adapted  to  every  sense  ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
inform  you,  that  I  myself  witnessed  a  fete  at  Vauxhali 
in  the  year  1756,  greatly  surpassing  in  splendor  the  one 
recently  given.  It  was  in  honour  of  Lord  Clive's  return 
from  India,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Eastern  world 
was.  studied  upon  that  occasion.  The  glare  of  lamps  was 
only  exceeded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  fire-works,  which 
in  my  estimation  have  never  been  equalled,  illuminated 
temples,  volcanos,  ships  on  fire,  balloons,  &c.  forming  a 
gajt  of  their  picturesque  and  sublime  effect,  which  are 
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iiever  attempted  now.  Then,  Sir,  for  music,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  old  English  harmony,  so  far  surpassing 
the  rapid  jargon  of  notes  practised  by  the  modern  school* 
and  the  bands  clustered  in  the  various  parts  of  the  garden* 
beneath  trees,  or  concealed  under  woods,  gave  to  the 
whole  a  pleasing  and  aerial  effect  truly  sublime  and 
beautiful.  The  viands  prepared  on  that  occasion  were 
costly  and  in  profusion  ;  the  wines  comprehending  every 
variety  were  scattered  over  the  tables,  exciting  the 
cloyed  appetite,  and  stimulating  inclination.  Then  the 
whole  had  this  advantage,  that  no  one  was  excluded  from 
the  festival  upon  conforming  to  the  rules  of  application  ; 
but  no  favoritism  was  shown,  the  planner  of  the  fete  did 
not  select  eight  hundred  of  the  names  that  were  present,  in 
exclusion  of  fair  applicants,  the  tickets  were  brought  fairly 
before  the  public,  and  delivered  according  to  seniority  of 
demand,  until  the  whole  number  intended  to  be  admitted 
was  regularly  issued.  To  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject, 
Sir,  I  must  repeat  the  Vittoria  fete  was  nothing  in  point 
of  splendor  or  accommodation  to  its  predecessor.  And 
to  prove  this  by  modern  remains,  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  decorations  and  paintings  of  the  saloon,  and  the 
room  at  the  end  terminating  in  the  garden.  These  were 
done  in  honor  of  that  occasion  ;  and  let  me  ask,  did  not 
they  form  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  late  occasion. 

But,  Sir,  to  have  done  with  the  brilliancy  of  fire-works, 
lamps,  paintings,  and  music,  the  profusion  of  viands  and 
wines,  feeding  cloyed  appetite,  let  us  inquire,  was  this 
the  best  method  of  shewing  our  gratitude  to  that  brave 
army  who  conquered  at  Vittoria?  Was  it  the  most  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  ?  Will  the  news  of  it  allay  the  pangs 
of  the  wounded,  mitigate  their  sufferings,  or  be  pleasing 
to  the  hungry  jaded  soldier,  worn  with  toil,  borne  down 
by  fatigue  and  long  endurance?  Will  it  ease  the  hearts, 
or  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
living  to  deplore  the  battle  which  deprived  them  of  their 
natural  protector  ?  Sir,  would  not  a  liberal  subscription 
for  the  sufferers,  instead  of  a  fete,  have  been  more  grateful 
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to  the  army,  and  to  the  brave  conqueror  at  Vittoria; 
and  ought  it  not  to  be  our  duty  to  wait  with  consola- 
tion and  comfort  for  those  brave  fellows  who  fight  for 
us,  that  we  may  administer  to  their  wants  when 
they  cry  out,  that  we  may  protect  their  wives  and 
children  in  their  absence,  and  welcome  them  home  witji 
the  reward  of  their  services  ?  Sir,  I  will  ask  one  question, 
and  have  done:  Had  a  subscription  of  two  guineas  and  a 
half  a  head  been  set  afloat,  would  the  office  of  Sir  C. 
Flint  have  been  so  crowded  as  it  was  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  ? 

If  ever  the  English  character  was  displayed  in  a  light 
at  once  ferocious  and  unmanly,  it  was  at  the  late  enter- 
tainment, so  improperly  denominated  a  national  festival. 
The  very  principle  of  exclusion  on  which  it  was  esta- 
blished, was  in  itself  sufficiently  offensive;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  great  personage  in  the  circulation  of  tickets, 
decidedly  indicated  the  feelings  and  opinions  that  would 
be  most  prevalent  in  the  assemblage  to  which  they  ob- 
tained admission-  An  injured  and  insulted  princess  was 
not  likely  to  receive  a  cheering  welcome  from  the 
ministers  and  dependants  of  the  court;  and  when  the 
consort  of  the  Regent  of  these  realms  appeared  among 
the  assembled  nobles,  soldiers,  and  gentry,  to  join 
with  becoming  condescension  in  the  national  festivity, 
she  was  received  with  the  most  marked  and  striking  in* 
dications  of  coldness  and  insult.  Not  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  except  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  displayed 
to  her  the  common  offices  of  civility  :  the  wife  of  their 
royal  relative,  and  even  the  attentions  of  the  duke,  were 
regarded  with  evident  dissatisfaction  by  the  courtly  circle. 
While  the  C s,  the  H ds,  and  the  L s,  occu- 
pied the  most  conspicuous  and  convenient  situations  in 
the  assembly,  the  consort  of  the  heir  apparent,  destined 
in  all  probability  to  be  at  an  early  period  the  Queen  of 
England,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  seat,  and  was  condemned 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd,  unattended  but  by  her  private 
and  confidential  servants.  Such  treatment  from  the  great 
ones  of  the  nation  would,  under  the  most  equivocal  cir- 
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cumstances,  have  been  cruel  and  unmanly;  but  since  the 
character  of  the  Princess  has  been  completely  cleared  by 
the  publication  of  the  Book,  it  displays  the  omnipotence 
of  iuterest  over  every  feeling  of  virtue  and  decency.  The 
crowd  were  presented  with  the  sight  of  royalty  forlorn 
and  neglected,  because  of  the  noble  and  independent 
spirit  by  which  it  was  accompanied  ;  and  the  daughters 
and  the  sisters  of  our  nobility,  and  of  the  middle  classes 
of  society,  were  taught  to  draw  irresistible  comparisons 
between  the  rewards  of  open  adultery  and  acknowledged 
innocence. 

If  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  record,  be  as  cor- 
rect as  the  quarter  which  I  have  received  is  respectable, 
the  sentiments  of  the  courtly  throng  cannot  be  mistaken. 
I  am  assured,  Sir,  will  you  believe  it?  that  Lady  Douglas 
was,  within  the  last  month  concealed  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  keeper  of  the  poxder  magazine  in  the  park.  By  whose 
influence,  or  under  whose  auspices,  this  place  of  effectual 
protection  was  offered  to  her  acceptance,  I  shall  leave 
your  readers  to  conjecture.  Grey  Beard. 


Miscellanea. 

THE  UNWELCOME  RENCONTRE. 

A  well  known  character  In  the  annals  of  the  turf  of  the  name 
of  CI — ke,  otherwise  Vauxhall  Clarke,  whose  son  was  executed 
some  years  back  for  shooting  at  a  sheriff 's  officer,  attended  ac- 
cording to  custom  at  the  last  Ascot  races,  where  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  P R 1  himself  was  also    present.     During 

the  interval  that  occurred  betwepn  two  races  the  above-men- 
tioned Mr.  CI — ke,  who  is  not  possessed  of  any  of  those  softer 
sentiments  that  characterize  the  frequenters  of  a  draivhig~roomt 

rather  abruptly  stated  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  his  R ■ 

H s,  but  was  informed  that  such  conduct  was  indecorous, 

and  coiild  not  be  complied   with,   notwithstanding  which    he 

still  persisted,   until  the  D of  Y k   observing   the 

pertinacity  of  Mr.  C ,  proceeded  to  expostulate  with  him, 

but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  it  appears   that  R -1  arguments 

have  no  more  effect  upon  sporting-  men  than  the  reasoning  of 
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the  commonest  plebeian,   for  the  character  in  question  far  froirf, 

attending  to  the  cl , vociferated  aloud  *<  Don't  tell  me  indeed, 

about  not  speaking  to  the  Pr — e;  I  will  speak  to  the  Pr— e; 
yes  I  will  speak  to  him ! !— I  say.*'  Perseverance  is  allowed  to  be 
the  most  effective  weapon  that  can  be  used  in  compassing  any 
end  that  may  be  desired,  which  was  fully  verified  in  the  present 

instance,  for  Mr.  Cl ke,  in  defiance  of  all  impediments,  at 

length  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  dignified  personage 

he  was  so  desirous  of  seeing. — The  P e  on  beholding  this  old 

blade  of  the  turf,  exclaimed  "  Ah,  C — ke,  ivhat  are  you  there  ?■ 

how  do  you  do  ?" — "Pretty  ivell,  thank  your  R- /  H ^; 

I  hope  that  you  are  the  same  /"  answered  the  blunt  son  of  Nim- 
rod,  who  finding  that  a!l  was  mum  upon  the  subject  which  most 
^affected  his  feelings,  thus  continued  after  a  few  minutes  pause ; 
"  I  say,  your  R /  H s9  ivhen  am  I  to  he  paid  the  hun- 
dred pounds  which  I  icon  of  you  four  years  hack,  when  I  bet- 
ted with  you  against  the  field  ?"  This  blunt  query  produced 
an  awkward  sensation  in  the  mind  of  the  personage  so  addressed, 
who  having  stated  his  surprise  that  the  honourable  debt  in  ques- 
tion was  not  cancelled,  concluded  by  saying  that  the  matter 
should  be  looked  into,  and  if  the  demand  was  correct  the  money 

should  be  forthcoming.  "  Why  your  H s  knows  it  is  right,'* 

answered  Mr.  C — ke  ;  "and  it  is  high  time  a  four  years  sporting 
debt  should  be  discharged!"  Thus  terminated  this—  laconic 
converzatione,  which  is  shrewdly  surmised  to  have  acted  as  a  pre- 
ventative to  the  attendance  of  the  R 1  visitant  a.t  the  follow- 
ing day's  races* 


In  order  to  make  a  due  estimate  of  the  distinguished  abili- 
ties of  General  Sir  John  Murray,  and  to  defend  Ministers  in 
their  choice  of  him  as  commander  of  the  late  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  the  French  in  Catalonia,  we  were  led  to  inquire 
into  his  Parliamentary  influence,  the  only  true  criterion  of  his 
merit,  and  we  find  it  unexceptionable  —  he  can  command 
eight  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Who  shall  dare  in  fu- 
ture to  reprove  the  Ministry  for  want  of  judgment  ?  It  may  be 
said  probably  that  he  who  can  command  eight  seats  in  that  as- 
sembly may  be  deficient  in  the  requisites  of  a  military  com- 
mander ;  but  this  reasoning  is  upon  false  premises,  for  parlia- 
mentary influence  can  qualify   in  every  branch  of  science  or  art.- 


As  a  court  anecdote,  the  following  deserves   to  be  rescued 
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from  oblivion  as  conveying  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  relationship 
«s  hich  has  for  a  great  length  of  time  existed  between  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  to  the  evident  prejudice  of  the  constitution,  which 
as  a  weed  has  grown  out  of  it,and  destructively  clings  to  the  root 
bf  the  parent  stem,     On  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  to 

the  throne,  in  the  distribution  of  places,  the  then  Lord  F . 

applied  for  that  of  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  which 

his  Majesty  had  already  disposed  of  to  Lord  C .    The  King, 

with  great  condescension,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  office  was 
tilled,  and  recommended  to  his  Lordship  one  of  considerable  va- 
lue in  lieu  of  it.  Lord  F — —  replied,  "  Please  your  majesty  I  have 
?nade  up  my  mind  to  that  appointment,  and  can  accept  oi'  no 
other."     The  King  regretted  it,  and  they  separated.     The  next 

morning  Lord  F sent  his  son  to  the  Palace,who  required  a 

private  audience  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  granted,  where  he 
delivered  the fqlLowiiag singular  message :  "  Please  your  majestr 
my  father  desired  me  to  wait  upon  you  and  say  he  possesses 

SEVEN    BOROUGHS." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  majesty. 

"  It  is  all  I  was  authorised  to  say,"  resumed  the  other. 

*«  Oh  very  well,  very  well,"  cried  the  King,  recollecting  him- 
self, "  I  understand  you,  I  understand  you."  It  is  needless  to  ob-? 
serve,   that  his  lordship  got  the  appointment,  and  Lord   C 
received  compensation  in  another  way. 


Among  the  anecdotes  related  of  the  late  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  the  comedian,  the  following  may  be  considered  as  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  his  whimsical  character.  A  very  great  inti- 
macy subsisted  between  him  and  Incledon,  the  singer  ;  each  be- 
ing delighted  with  the  talents  of  the  other,  it  was  their  habit 
when  together  of  enlivening  the  glass  by  alternate  song  and  re- 
citation, and  thus  they  have  frequently  socially  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing without  any  other  company  than  the  bottle.  It  happened, 
however,  in  a  provincial  town  that  Incledon,  out  of  spirits,  felt 
himself  not  at  all  disposed  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  friend  with 
the  "  Storm,"  and  out  of  humour  retired  to  his  bed.  Cooke  was 
not  to  be  discomfited.  After  the  otbex  had  retired  about  an 
hour  he  furiously  rang  the  bell,  called  the  landlord,  and  upon  his 
coming,  enquired  who  that  man  was  that  had  been  sitting  with 
him  ? — the  landlord,  in  astonishment  at  the  question  replied, 
"  Mr.  Incledon." — M  Charles  Incledon,"  stormed  Cooke,  "  it  is 
no  such  thing —  the  fellow  is  a  d— d  impostor,  who  has  stole  »v 
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•watch  and  my  purse  ;  and  I  insist  upon  your  sending  for  a  con- 
stable instantly.''  The  frighted  landlord  complied  ;  the  consta- 
ble arrived,  and  the  party  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  presumed 
delinquent's  chamber —  Incledon  was  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
confounded  at  the  charge,  which  Cooke  persisted  in,  still  deny- 
ing all  knowledge  of  him.  It  was  in  vain  remonstrating :  In- 
cledon could  identify  himself  no  other  way  than  by  singing 
the  Storm,  which  he  at  length  consented  to,  and  Cooke  was  satis- 
fied. The  song  concluded,  he  turned  round  to  the  constable 
and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  Charles  Incledon  sure  enough,  for  no  man 
but  himself  could  sing  that  song  in  such  exquisite  stile." — Giv- 
ing the  man  a  guinea  for  his  trouble,  he  continued,"  there,  you 
may  go,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  find  my  watch  and  purse 
before  the  morning." 


It  is  related  that  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  resided  at  Foremark  in  Der- 
byshire, that  his  wife  was  much  pleased  and  amused  by  sitting 
on  the  bench,  and  hearing  the  justice  business,  but  that  she  al- 
ways retired  whenever  a  case  came  on  to  be  heard  calculated  to 
shock  the  ears  of  discretion.  A  fellow  of  more  wit  than  prudence,  it 
appears,  often  occasioned  the  departure  of  the  lady  justice,  be- 
ing charged  six  or  seven  times  a  year,  at  least,  with  increasing 
the  population  without  deference  to  the  service  of  matrimony, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  the  detail,  his  appearance 
was  always  a  signal  for  Lady  Burdett's  retreat.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  she  met  him  at  the  door,  and  seeing  him  rather  deject- 
ed, said  "  Ah,  Charlton,  what  here  again  ?"  "  Yes,  my  lady,"  re- 
plied the  fellow;  "  and  for  the  old  offence."  "  Fie,  fie,  upon 
you,*'  replied  her  ladyship,  "  fie  upon  you,  Charlton,  why  won't 
you  leave  the  maids  alone,  why  don't  you  see  and  get  a  wife." 
*'  So  I  does  sometimes,  my  Lady,"  said  Charlton  ;  "  but  then 
the  husbands  make  such  a  pother."  The  days  are  altered  since 
Chariton's  time,  at  least  in  high  life,  for  now  a  days  a  man  takes 
a  wife  for  self  and  friends^-s©  it  is  said  in  the  neighbourhood' of 
Manchester  Square. 


Jessamy  Hunt  says,  in  one  of  his  Examiners,  the  best  definition 
he  ever  heard  of  a  good  dinner  was  by  a  little  girl,  who  being 
asked  "  well,  N — ,  have  you  had  a  good  dinner?"  replied,  "  yesr 
very  good;"  "  How  do  you  know  ?"  "  because  I  have  had  too 
much."  Is  there  air  Alderman  in  London  who  would  not  have 
made  the  same  reply  ? 
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Query, — Was  it  because  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  signified 
her  intention  of  being  present  at  what  was  termed  the  National 
Fete,  that  the  Regent  absented  himself  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Committee? 

A  number  of  disappointed  applicants  for  tickets  for  the  late 
Fete  declare  there  was  no  making  any  impressiori  on  Sir  C.  Flint ; 
that  he  remained  obdurate  to  their  intreaties,and  true  to  his  trust. 

The  Irish  papers  good  humouredly  tell  us,  that  the  Spanish 
Cortes  have  indirectly  invited  Marquis  Wellington  to  be  theKing 
of  Spain  !  it  is  strange,  but  they  will  never  leave  off  their  Hyber- 
nicism.  Surely  they  forgot  that  the  Cortes  are  fighting  for  there- 
storation  of  Ferdinand  !  and  that  the  Spanish  government  have 
as  little  pretext  for  making  Wellington  their  King,  as  Buona- 
parte had  his  Brother  Joseph. 


The  ROYAL  SALUTE,  and  DOWNFALL  of 
WIGGISM;    or, 

Great  Granny,  Little  Pickle,  and  Lawn  Sleeves*. 

To  the  tune  of  "  Chevy  Chase." 

God  prosper  long  our  good  princess. 

And  may  it  ne'er  befall, 
That  she  should  suffer  keen  distress, 

And  feel  detraction's  gall. 

For  though  assail' d  by  venom 'd  darts, 

Like  virgin  gold — a  store; 
The  crucible,  to  view  imparts 

An  unpolluted  ore. 

Then  treason,  hide  thy  baneful  head, 

A  nation's  will  obey  ; 
Truth  strikes  th'  envenoin'd  monster  dead, 

And  beams  a  cloudless  ray. 

And  long  live  too  that  princess  young, 
Who,  warm'd  with  virtue's  glow, 
.     Pours  fond  affection  from  her  tongue, 
To  heal  maternal  woe. 


♦The  transaction  related  in  this  poem  took  place  a  few  months  back  at  W— r, 
VOi,,    VI,  r 
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But  now  the  story  to  unfold 

That  bids  me  thus  indite ; 
The  young  princess  could  you  behold, 

Your  eyne  she  wou'd  delight. 

For  she  is  passing  fair  of  face, 
And  though  her  limbs  impart 

External  symmetry  and  grace, 
More  lovely  is  her  heart. 

She  hath  withal  a  spirit  high, 
Which  Granny  will  confess  ; 
--Seems  moulded  from  the  self-same  die 
Whence  sprang  renown* d  Queen  Bess, 

It  hap'd,  so  runs  my  rueful  lay, 

The  princess  liv'd  alone  ; 
Because  her  husband  wou'd  not  stay, 

To  naughty  ladies  prone. 

And  from  her  too  her  child  was  torn, 

Consign' d  thus  to  another ; 
That  she  might  pine  her  days,  forlorn, 

A  sad,  neglected  mother. 

Yet  spite  of  threats  from  Granny's  tongue, 
And  dames  of  high  degree, 

The  charming  girl  to  parent  clung, 
For  mother  she  would  see. 

By  river  Thames  a  Castle  stood, 
And  hard-by  might  be  seen, 

A  modern  palace,  passing  good, 
To  entertain  a  Queen. 

So  there  sojourn'd  the  princess  sweet, 
Beneath  old  Granny's  eye  : 

With  her  she  shar'd  the  R 1  treat 

With  all  the  R 1  fry. 

But  still  to  parent  she  was  true, 
Fast  bound  by  duty's  fetter  ; 

To  whom  she  wrote  what  did  ensue, 
And  got  responsive  letter. 
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The  scroll  she  read,  and  press" d  the  same, 

A  mother's  lov'd  inditing  ; 
Then  o'er  and  o'er  she  kiss'd  the  name, 

And  bless'd  the  well-known  writing* 

Now  as  her  soul  from  guile  was  free, 

Suspicions  all  were  dead ; 
So  she  of  desk  ne'er  turn'd  the  key, 

This  letter  having  read. 

Now  forth  from  chamber  princess  hied, 

And  staid  some  minutes  ten  : 
Then  like  an  airy  sylph  did  glide 

Into  the  room  a^ain. 

And  lo  !    from  out  the  desk  she  saw 

Old  Granny  something  choose  ; 
*Twas  mother's  letter  in  her  claw, 

She  long'd  so  to  peruse. 

Indignant  glow'd  the  charming  maid, 

Her  wrath  to  flame  was  fann'd; 
She  onward  rush'd,   of  naught  afraid, 

And  tore  it  from  her  hand. 

Old  Granny,  swell' d  with  passion  hot, 

She  utter'd  taunts  amain ; 
That  touch'd  upon  her  parent's  lot, 

Youth  could  no  more  refrain. 

She  rais'd  the  hand  :  'twas  wrong  I  own^ 

But  passion  sees  not  clear  ; 
Youth  always  is  to  error  prone, 

She  boxyd  old  Granny's  ear. 

The  news  was  spread,  both  far  and  wide^ 

Dispatch  was  penn'd  with  speed; 
Full  gallop  did  the  lacquey  ride, 

With  tidings  of  the  deed. 

Papa  his  monstrous  whiskers  twirl'd^ 

While  conning  act  so  vile ; 
Still  as  he  read,  for  all  the  world, 

He  could  not  help— ^but  smile. 
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Then  came  Lord  C -r  so  wise, 

Amain  his  wig  he  shook ; 
Breath'd  forth  a  volume  of  surprize^. 

And  then  call'd  forth  a  look. 

Sage  Bishop  too  was  order' d  down, 

To  prophecy  like  Nixon  ; 
That  Miss  would  never  wear  a  crown. 

If  she  prov'd  such  a  vixen. 

Lawn  sleeves  in  chaise  and  four^  drove  on. 

Whilst  after  him  did  bowl  ; 
The  P e  with  Ch*nc*ll*r  : bluff  Don 

Of  Cossack: cheek  by  jowl. 

The  great-folks  all  talked  matters  o'er. 
But  by  the  fam'd  Saint  Jago  ; 

She  prov'd  as  stubborn  as  before, 
A  naughty  young  virago. 

So  P e  and  Ch-nc-11-r  went  out, 

And  Bishop  left  behind  'em  ; 

Saying :  "  when  tam'd  her  passion  stout/* 
With  Granny  he  would  find  'em. 

Then  Bishop  talk'd,  but  all  he  said, 

Did  not  impress  her  mind ; 
Wherefore  his  words  on  vaccum  fled 

Just  wafted  to  the  wind. 

At  length  from  grave  he  turned  austere, 
And  wagg'd  his  tongue  much  stronger ; 

Till  liking  not  sach  terms  severe, 
She  could  endure  no  longer. 

But  rising  prompt  with  passion  big,. 

Of  threats  a  direful  scorner ; 
From  sconce  she  plucked  off  rev' rend  wig, 

And  hurl'd  it  in  the  corner. 

Then  thus  address'd  the  mitr'd  sage, 
••  Hence  forth  good  manners  learn, 

<£  Nor  dare  my  Pr-nc-ly  mind  enrage, 
f*  Such  ingelenee  I  spurn, 
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((  Not  you,  with  all  the  world,  shall  e'er 

"  My  fix'd  intention  alter  ; 
et  A  mother  shall  my  soul's  love  share, 

•*  From  that  I'll  never  faulter." 

No  more  she  spake,  but  straight  withdrew 

Thus  setting  tongue  a  tax-on  ; 
While  rev' rend  Bishop  looking  blue, 

Stoopt  down  to  pick  up  caxon. 

And  as  he  plac'd  the  same  on  brow, 

"  He  says  by  star  and  garter  ; 
u  This  will  kick  up  a  dreadful  row, 

"  God  bless  us  what  a  Tartar  1" 

Thus  having  spoke,  away  he  sped, 

Racking  of  sconce  each  cranny; 
To  think,  good  Lord,  what  wou'd  be  said, 

By  Pr-nc-ly  G e  and  Granny. 


ON  THE  THEATRES. 


La  Sincerite  Angloise,  contre  L'Ammgu  d'un  Francois, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Scourge  appeared  my  paper 
upon  the  subject  of  the  performers  at  the  Opera  House, 
and  I  am  now  prompted  to  renew  my  labour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  leading  article  inserted  in  No.  368  of 
VJmbigu,  comprising  a  stricture  upon  our  public  places 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1813.  To  state  that  I  feel  contempt  for  the  production 
adverted  to  would  be  insufficient,  as  silence  must  in  such 
case  have  been  the  course  pursued  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
perusal  of  th\s  partial  essay  excited  in  my  breast  emotions 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  present  ebullitions  of  my  pen  : 
but  to  the  point.  The  writer  of  this  precious  article, 
after  descanting  upon  the  exhibition  at  Somerset  House 
conducts  the  reader  to  Spring  Gardens,  in  order  that  he 
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may  eulogize  the  productions  of  Mr.  Huet  Villiers,  whose 
labours  most  certainly  command  applause;  but  whether 
such  had  been  the  fact  or  not,  the  artist  in  question  is  a 
foreigner,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  circumstance  alone 
was  sufficient  to  bias  the  conduct  of  L Ambigu  ;  from  the 
last-mentioned  place   we    are    next    escorted    to    Mr. 
Stroehlings  Egyptian  Saloon,  which  being  by  the  bye 
shut  up,  the  public  is  obliged  to  contemplate  in  imagi- 
nation only ;  but  V Ambigu  informs  the  community  that 
in  this   painter's  productions  et  il  a  deploye  une  grande 
richesse  a"  imagination  et  une  touche  digne    des  plus  grands 
maitres;"  of  course,  unsight  and  unseen, all  must  be  taken 
for  granted,  because  forsooth  Mr.  Stroehling  is  also  a  fo- 
reigner.    On  retiring  from  this  imaginary  Egyptian  spec- 
tacle, the  reader  is  led  'to  the  contemplation  of  amatmr 
Coates,  who  is  justly   stigmatised  for  his  folly,  self-con- 
ceited ness,  and  vanity  ;  and  after  this  gentleman  is  dis- 
missed, Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  are  honoured 
with  notice ;   these  strictures  just  occupying   eight  aad 
twenty  lines,  when  immediately  upon  their  heels  comes  an 
account  of  the    Opera  House,   consisting  of  nine  pages, 
which  disparity  in  quantum  of  matter  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  former  are  British 
theatres,  while  the  latter  is  the  scene  of  foreign  represen- 
tations.    Here  then,  gentle  reader,  it  is  requisite  for  me 
to  make  the  grand  stand,  for,  according  to  &  Ambigu,  all 
dramatic  excellence  centers  in  the  Haymarket ;  it  is  there 
the  loves  and  graces  hold  unrivalled  sway;   in  short,  the 
Opera  is  England's  terrestrial  paradise  in  the  estimation 
of  the  writer  in  question,  whose  inflated  comments,  how- 
ever, I  think  fit  to  dwell  upon  for  reasons  which  will  be-* 
come  manifest  to  every  subject  of  my  native  land  on  pe~ 
Tusal  of  the  present  paper.    Previous,  however,  to  this 
investigation,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
wish   unfairly    to    depreciate    the   just  merits  of  any 
foreigner,    I  profess  myself,  on  the  contrary,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  talent,  in  whatsoever  clime  it  may  have  been 
nurtured ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  not  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  merits  of  my  own  countrymen* 
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L'Ambigu,  after  descanting  upon  the  non-appearance 
of  Mad.  Angiolini,  passes  an  eulogium  on  her  represen- 
tative, Miss  Lupino,  who,  bearing  the  name  of  a  foreigner, 
it  is  presumed  the  writer  erroneously  imagined  was  from 
beyond  seas  ;  whereas,  the  dancer  in  question  is  a  native 
of  these  shores,  a  fact  which,  if  known,  would  no  doubt 
have  obliterated  from  the  page  of  UAmbigu  the  just  en- 
comium thus  passed  upon  her  merits. 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  treat  concerning  the  me- 
rits of  Mr.  Dideiot,  in  a  style  so  truly  bombastic  that  one 
would  really  imagine  the  author  was  pouring  forth  rap- 
turous hyperboles  to  an  adored  mistress,  in  lieu  of  com- 
menting upon  the  merits  of  an  opera  dancer;  to  follow 
the  inflated  language  of  this  Quixotic  scribbler,  would 
only  prove  disgusting  to  an  English  ear,  wherefore  I  shall 
content  myself  with  offering  a  comment  on  Mr.  Didelot's 
dance  in  the  divertissement,  entitled  "  the  Russian  fete  of 
the  Katchell ;"  which,  however  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ners of  that  country,  is  not  a  species  of  diversion  calcu- 
lated for  the  boards  of  an  Opera  House  ;  without,  indeed, 
an  unmeaning  twisting  or  wriggling  of  the  feet  backwards 
and  forwards,  accompanied  by  gesticulations  that  would 
become  the  uninformed  savages  of  Kamtschatka,  be  called 
dancing,  in  which  case,  the  performance  of  this  gentle- 
man might  indeed  rank  as  the  summit  of  all  excellence. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  that  I  frequent  Ihethea- 
tre  in  question  to  see  ease,  elegance,  agility,  and  lightness, 
not  one  of  which  ingredients  was  discoverable  in  this 
amalgama  of  buffonery  and  stupidity.  The  foregoing 
paragraph,  be  it  understood,  is  not  intended  as  alluding 
to  Mr.  Didelot's  acknowledged  merits  as  a  dancer  ;  for  he 
most  certainly  is  master  of  his  profession;  it  is  only 
written  by  way  of  contrasting  no  dancing  at  all  with  real 
dancings  which  Mr.  Dideiot  can  display  whensoever  he 
pleases,  and  the  only  wonder  therefore  is  that  a  person 
should  so  far  prostitute  real  ability. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Vestris,  he  has  already  established 
bis  fame,  and  therefore,  like  a  sloven,  has  for  a  conside- 
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rable  time  back  disdained  all  practice,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  he  obviously  falls  off,  and  can  now 
scarcely  point  the  toe  in  the  true  operatic  style,  while 
his  wind  is  so  bad  that  after  a  little  exercise  he  abso- 
lutely puffs  and  labours  at  his  vocation  in  lieu  of  taking 
it  with  ease  and  airiness:  one  excellence,  however,  this 
performer  most  certainly  lays  claim  to,  and  that  is  in  the 
execution  of  the  pirouette,  for  which  he  stands  unrivalled. 

On  the  subject  of  Miss  Smith  and  Mr.  Noble,  UJm- 
iigu  just  gives^bwr  lines,  of  course  being  English  performers, 
Now  as  I  have  a  little  more  honesty  in  my  nature  than 
the  author  of  this  French  comment,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
tell  him,  and  the  public,  that  I  regard  Mr.  Noble  as  the 
inost  promising  dancer  at  the  Opera  House;  his  person 
is  light,  his  figure  pleasing,  his  action  graceful,  and  his 
execution  so  brilliant  that  he  appears  more  an  aerial  than 
earthly  being  ;  nor  am  I  at  all  singular  in  this  predelic- 
tion,  as  I  constantly  find  persons  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera 
express  themselves  as  being  greater  admirers  of  the  per- 
former in  question  than  any  other  individual  who  treads 
the  boards.  Nov/  being  engaged  upon  the  subject  of 
this  meritorious  English  dancer,  I  beg  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Didelot  that  I  have  frequently  noticed  his  mean  artifice 
in  appointing  Messrs.  Noble,  Byrne,  and  our  own  coun- 
trymen, to  appear  in  the  conclusive  dance  of  the  night, 
which  has  not  taken  place  till  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  mode  of  proceeding  obviously 
resorted  to  in  order  to  depreciate  the  true  merits  of 
these  respective  performers  by  leaving  them  to  exert  their 
powers  when  scarcely  one  hundred  spectators  are  left  in 
the  theatre. 

After  wading  through  nearly  five  pages  of  this  Gallic 
composition,  I  must  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
infamous  and  insulting  manner  in  which  the  English  taste 
is  treated  under  the  head  of  Mrs.  Dickons,  of  whom  he 
says,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  "  sa  voix  est  An- 
glaise  sa  mtthode  Anglais e,  elle  charite  devant  une 
audience  Anglaise,  il  nest  pas  etonnant,  tfapres  cela% 
sue' He  receive  du  gout  national  la  recommence  due  a 
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ses  efforts,"  or  to  express  the  same  in  my  native  tongue* 
**Her  voice  is  English,  her  manner  English,  her  audi- 
tors English  ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  astonishing 
that  she  should  receive  from  the  national  taste  the 
recom pence  due  to  her  merits." 

Now  let  me  ask  if  this  conduct  is  bearable  from  a  man 
sheltered  by  the  laws  of  this  countiy,  and  whose  depen- 
dance  is  upon  British  patronage  ;  in  short,  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  holding  up  to  derision  the  particu- 
lar TASTEof  an  English  audience  in  applauding  Mr.}. 
Dickons;  its  want  of  real  judgment  being  thus  com- 
pletely established  in  this  writer's  opinion,  than  wLvh 
there  never  was  perhaps  a  more  gross  and  insolent  asser- 
tion, hazarded  by  an  upstart  foreigner,  who  forgets  that 
the  very  auditors  in  question  have  sufficient  taste  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  a  Catalani,  a  Tramezzani,  a  Xaldi, 
&c.  But  by  way  of  giving  the  E?iglish  character  a  con- 
clusive blow  on  the  score  of  taste,  we  are  told  in  U  Am- 
bigu,  under  the  same  head,  when  speaking  of  the  abilities 
of  Naldi,  that  "  Le  benefice  de  cet  artiste  distingue  nous  a 
paru  ties-brilliant ;  mais  peut-on  dans  ce  guere  juger  sur 
les  apparences  surtout  d'apres  l'indifference 
croissante  du  public  anglais  pour  les  talents 
etr angers."  Or,  The  profits  of  tins  distinguished  per- 
former were,  to  all  appearance  very  great,  if  indeed, 
zee  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  appearances,  parti- 
cularly AFTER  THE  ENCREASING  I ND I TFER ENC R 
WHICH   IS    MANIFESTED    BY     THE    ENGLISH     FOR     TJJD 

talents  of  foreigners.  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine what  my  reader  may  think  of  this  insolent  attack, 
but  for  myself  individually  I  do  conceive  it  to  be  not 
only  a  gross  libel  on  the  national  character,  but  also  a 
most  barefaced  untruth,  since  so  far  from  evincing  any 
dislike  to  foreigners  and  their  talents,  I  do  conceive  that 
the  public  has  in  many  instances  disgraced  itself  by  fos- 
tering such  personages  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  in- 
digent and  deserving  national  merit.  Having  now  suffi- 
ciently obtruded  myself  upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  I 
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shall  conclude  by  stating-  that  it  will  henceforth  be  my. 
uniform  practice  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  should 
anything  worthy  notice  transpire  in  UAmbigu,  or  at  the 
Opera  House,  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  giving  it  pub-- 
licity. 

A  Man  of  Fa  hi  on,  but  not  of  the  New  School. 


A  LETTER  to  WILLIAM  KEN  RICK,  Esq. 

Barrister  at  Law,  Recorder  of  Dover,  a  Welsh  Judge,  and 
M.  P.  for  Blechingly  in  Surrey ;  on  his  Opposition  to  the 
Insolvent  Debtor  s  Bitl,  in  the  Commons,  and  his  proposed 
motion  for  depriving  the  Unfortunate  of  the  benefit  of  the, 
Rules  of  the  King's  Bench  and  other  Prisons. 

Sir, 

Thl  world  is  in  the  habit  of  viewing  with  jealousy 
the  man  who  proposes  to  limit  the  comforts  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, or  deprive  them  of  the  few  beneficences  of  older 
times.  Nay,  Sir,  the  cold-hearted  hinself  is  warmed  into 
the  inquiry,  of  who  can  the  man  be,  what  are  his  mo- 
tives, and  whence  springs  that  rooted  enmity  in  his  bosom, 
which  seeks  to  drop  its  poison  on  the  head  of  the 
wretched  ? 

Penitence  for  the  most  daring  crime  ever  produces  pity, 
and  expiatory  suffering  never  fails  in  wringing  from  the 
heart  tears  of  commiseration — the  comforts  of  the  most 
abandoned  felon  are  in  some  sort  considered,  and  there  are 
few  offences  visited  with  more  than  a  temporal  punish- 
ment, which  expiring,  sends  forth  the  warned  culprit 
upon  society,  freed  from  the  past,  and  at  liberty  by  ho- 
nest industry  to  gain  the  name  he  had  lost.  It  is  for  you, 
Sir,  to  answer  why  the  debtor  alone  should  not  be  libe- 
rated from  his  burthens  after  many  a  bitter  year's  endu- 
rance and  long  imprisonment — it  is  for  you.  Sir,  a  Bar- 
rister and  a  Judge,  to  answer  this  question :  You  who 
have  deliberately  considered  his  case,  and  decided  against 
him:  You  who,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  }iave 
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lonscientiouslt/  discharged  your  duty,  voted  for  the  conti- 
nuance or  tits  bondage,  and  given  notice  of  a  further 
limitation  of  the  few  privileges  which  modern  coercion 
has  iett  him.  You  may  justify,  and  give  me  reasons 
for  this  line  of  conduct,  dictated  by  the  head;  but  I  am 
doubtful  whether  you  can  find  one  emanating  from  a  good 
heart,  or  one  just  principle  of  English  feeling.  You  may 
probably  draw  conclusions  from  your  practice,  which  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  exercised  in  support  of,  or 
opposition  of  bad  causes,  and  thus  infer  against  those 
men  whose  free  air  and  exercise  you  now  oppose:  but, 
Sir,  on  whatever  grounds  are  founded  your  present  feel- 
ings, overwhelming  the  wretched  debtor,  you  will  allow 
me  to  question  the  soundness  of  your  judgment,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  fraternity 
Which  belong  to  human  nature,  but  which  are  observa- 
ble to  act  rjy  nicer  ties  among  all  the  rest  of  the  creation. 
You  must  allow  me  to  doubt,  Sir,  whether  your  name 
can  be  mentioned  respectfully — whether  it  can  be  ranked 
by  the  side  of  those  distinguished  men,  Moira,  Redesdale, 
Romiily,&c.  or  whether  it  would  be  disgraced  by  col- 
lision with  those  men  who  have  so  signally  exerted 
then  -elves  by  the  blindness  of  their  measures  to  give 
grandeur  and  stability  to  the  great  enemy,  to  exhaust  in 
extravagant  and  childish  expenditure  the  resources  of  the 
country,  who  have  towered  the  national  flag,  sterilized 
the  sources  of  commerce,  and  opened  the  gates  of  our 
prisons  to  the  aged  and  afflicted,  whom  they  have  ruined. 
Sir,  the  utmost  perversion  of  the  law  of  libel  which  legal 
ingenuity  can  torture  into  existence,  cannot  restrain  my 
doubts.  I  will  leave  you  to  guess  at  them,  and  you  need 
not  be  scrupulously  nice  in  estimating  their  nature  or  va- 
lue ;  suffice  it  that  I  KxNOW  you,  and  having  learned  thus 
much,  you  will  be  more  readily  directed  to  the  solution 
of  my  suspicion. 

At  a  time  when  the  utmost  industry  of  the  tradesman 
can  hardly  secure  to  him  and  his  family  the  humble  means 
of  mere  existence,  when  a  variety  of  unhappy  causes  have 
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conspired  so  weaken  public  morals,  no  one  more  so,  than 
the  profligacy  of  the  rich  compared  with  the  pressing 
poverty  of  the  tradesman;  when  good  and  feeling  men 
have  united  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
the  debtor;  under  such  complicated  evils,  it  was  rather  a 
bold  policy,  Sir,  that  urged  you  to  damp  the  exertions  of 
the  former,  and  chili  the  hopes  of  the  latter;  but  for  this 
the  name  of  William  Kenrick  would  have  been  but  little 
known — as  it  is,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Let.  it  be  engraven  on  the  marble  tenement  of  misery, 
not  as  the  benefactor,  but  the  cold  and  rigid  judge,  with 
eye  unshaken,  with  heart  unmoved,  witnessing  the  obdu- 
racy of  earthly  suffering,  and  with  the  severity  of  a  frown 
on  the  wretched,  sanctioning  and  protecting  the  ministers 
ofp  ower.     Sir,  it  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  misera- 
ble men,  shut  out  from  society  by  an  obdurate  creditor, 
on  the  feverish  tongues  of  their  afflicted  wives,  and  the 
little  children,  deprived  of  a  father's  labor,  hovering  round 
an  empty  board — crying  with  hunger,  pale  and  emaciated 
with  long  fasting — as  they   shall  be  taught  to  read,   and 
when  told  of  William  Kenrick,  Esq.  will  they  not  breathe 
a  mortal  hate?  will  they  not — nay,  I  will  not  say  it — they 
will  remember  you  in  their  morning  orisons,  but  in  such 
a  way  will  it  not  be  an  agony  to  you  to  know  it?    There 
are  hearts  conceived,  as  it  were  on  sterile  rock,  which  is 
not  warmed  to  animation  by  the  sun  s  glow,  hearts  that 
circulate  the  living  blood  through  tendrils  of  iron,  im- 
parting to  the  human  framet  he  hardness  of  its  nature,  and 
planting  its  index  on  the  brow  :  these  may  make  good  citi- 
zens, because  they  infract  notthe  law;  these  may  make  good 
judges  because  they  hold  the  balance  of  justice  with  an 
unrelenting  hand,  and  the  scale  is  never  turned  by  one 
tear  of  pity  or  one  sigh  of  sorrow — but  are  they  accept- 
able in  the  eye  of  the  Lord,  who  wept  over  human  woes* 
who  suffered  for  human  crimes,   and  died  to  redeem  the 
sinner  ?  These  men,  incapable  of  all  the  tenderer  feelings  of 
sympathy  may  prosper  in  worldly  affairs,  because  self  is 
the  great  stimulant  of  their  actions,  founding  their  pros- 
perity by  inflexibledealing,  just  but  cruel,  softening  their 
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outward  nature,  as  occasion  suits,  to  entice,  then  enforcing 
the  penalty  of  their  bond  with  unrelenting  rigor  when 
fortune  has  given  them  power  to  oppress. 

Man,  wThen  he  is  not  the  friend  of  man,  when  his  heart 
is  only  swayed  by  self-love,  may  be  likened  only  to  the 
beast  of  prey,  who  in  his  nature  devours,  and  errs  not, 
because  it  is  his  nature  ;  but  one  contrite  heart  moistened 
with  generous  sentiment  and  alive  to  the  nicer  feelings 
of  sensibility,  shall  find  more  favor  in  a  Saviour's  graca 
than  myriads  such  as  these. 

With  these  views  of  human  nature,  allow  me,  Sir,  to 
press  upon  you  the  question — on  what  principle  you  op- 
posed the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Bill?  and  another,  what  ad- 
vantages do  you  imagine  society  and  the  fair  creditor  will 
derive  from  your  promised  motion,  if  it  is  carried,  of 
depriving  prisoners  for  debt  the  benefit  of  the  rules? 
That  it  will  pass  the  house  into  a  law,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  apprehension  of,  because  Lord  Ellenberough  has  too 
great  an  interest  in  the  question  not  to  oppose  it,  and  the 
philanthropists  are  too  numerous  to  allow  it  occasioning 
a  division. 

With  so  faint  a  prospect  of  success,  without  a  shadow 
of  hope  gleaming  to  light  you  on,  was  you,  and  are  you 
so  inveterate  in  your  nature,  that  what  you  know  you 
cannot  effect,  you  will  aim  at,  merely  to  gnash  your  teeth 
at  the  wretched,  and  shew  them  what  you  would  if  you 
had  the  power— if  so,  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  the 
unfortunate  toknow  that  William  Kenrick,Esq.  has  already 
reached  the  climax  of  his  power,  that  no  higher  seat  on 
the  bench  will  ever  receive  him,  and  that,  as  a  Welsh 
judge,  and  a  recorder  of  Dover,  he  must  be  content  to 
continue;  but,  Sir,  I  am  inclined  to  give  you  credit  for 
better  motives,  I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  bench  to 
believe  that  it  does  not  possess  its  proportion  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  human  nature  ;  and  although  we  have  heard  of 
passionate  judges,  huge  feeders,  and  hearty  swearers,  yet 
that  they  are  swayed  by  the  same  sympathies  with  the 
commonality  of  mankind. 
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I  presume,  Sir,  you  found  your  motion 'on  the  belief 
that  the  rules  of  prisons  are  sanctuaries  for  fraud  and 
vice — I  readily  yield  that  the  instances  are  too  common ; 
but,  Sir,  bei'ore  you  shut  out  the  light  and  air  from  the 
innocent,  see  if  you  cannot  devise  ?ome  remedy  against 
this  abuse,  and  if you  cannot,  remember  what  that  holy 
book  teaches  us  from  which  we  derive  our  religion  and 
the  first  principles  of  oi>v  judicial  code — it  tells  us  that  it 
were  better  twenty  criminals  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer;  bur  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  remedy 
is  easy  and  might  be  supplied  by  enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  debt  for  which  the  party  is  imprisoned,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  character,;  if  these  are  correct,  they 
should  entitle  him  with  proper  security  to  the  rules,  but 
in  the  contrary  case  they  should  not  be  extended  to  him  ; 
in  like  manner  all  cases  of  insolvency. 

Sir,  I  am  obliged  abruptly  to  conclude,  for  I  feel  that 
within  the  limits  of  this  letter,  I  cannot  convey  all  I  wish 
to  express,  and  that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  number 
of  pages  which  the  editor  can  allow  to  his  correspon- 
dents :  thus  circumstanced,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
suming the  subject,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sir,  Yours,  very  obediently, 

An  Englishman. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  SUICIDES  and  CORONERS' 
JURIES. 


Sir, 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  suicides  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  cannot 
but  be  matter  of  the  most  serious  regret  to  every  reflect- 
ing mind,  and  seems  imperiously  to  call  for  some  prompt 
measures  that  would  either  act  as  a  check  or  prevention^ 
The  interference  of  the  legislature  has  often  been  exer- 
cised on  occasions  of  far  less  importance  ;  happy  would 
it  be  for  society — thrice  happy  indeed  for  individuals* 
were  that  interference  the  present  theme  of  panegyric 
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It  has  long  been  an  opinion,  which  has  forcibly  ope- 
rated on  my  mind,  that  the  false  delicacy,  to  call  it  by  no 
other  term,  so  often  adopted  by  coroners' juries  towards 
offences  of  this  nature,  tend  more  to  encourage  tne  prac- 
tice than  any  circumstances  arising  from  the  depravity 
or  insanity  of  the  parties.  The  charitable  intention  of 
returning  the  greatest  number  of  those  cases  as  the  effect  of 
lunacy,  however  well-intentioned,  is  productive  of  incal- 
culable mischief.  It  is,  in  tact,  palliating,  if  not  abso* 
kftely  encouraging,  the  very  crime  it  was  intended  to  pu- 
nish ;  and  so  long-  as  this  continues  to  be  the  fact,  we 
shall  have  to  deplore  their  frequency.  This  position  I 
will  endeavour  to  establish  in  the  subsequent  observa- 
tions. 

To  discover  a  principal  source  of  the  evil  complained 
of,  requires  no  great  depth  of  penetration.  Let  those 
who  have  ev:r  witnessed  the  mode  of  investigation 
adopted  in  offences  of  this  kind,  but  candidly  weigh 
every  attendant  circumstance,  and  they  will  not,  unless 
blind  to  conviction,  long  hesitate  in  drawing  a  similar 
conclusion.  Prejudice,  also,  operates  forcibly  in  favour 
of  this  national  calamity.  For  it  is  an  unvaried  opinion 
of  many  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  in  possession 
of  their  reason  to  commit  suicide.  Under  this  impression 
they  attend  a  jury  —  in  this  idea  they  are  generally 
supported  by  the  officer  who  presides;  and  all  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary— however  clear — however  satis- 
factory, to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  cannot  obliterate  the 
erroneous  impression. 

In  aid  of  this,  the  number  that  is  generally  sworn  on 
coroners'  juries  operates  very  forcibly.  In  order  that 
the  investigation  should  not  be  delayed,  names  to  twice 
the  amount  are  cited  ;  and  if  twenty,  or  even  the  whole 
twenty-four,  attend,  they  are  all  sworn  :  so  that,  allowing 
for  the  general  prejudice  before  hinted  at,  however  clear 
the  evidence  may  appear  to  the  few  who  dare  think  for 
themselves,  they  are,  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred, 
overpowered.     For,  contrary  $,0  other  juries,  it  should  be 
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^recollected,  that  unanimity  is  not  required.  The  majo- 
rity is  taken ;  and  their  opinion,  however  contrary  to 
reason,  constitutes  a  verdict. 

In  confirmation  of  these  observations,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  cite  an  instance ;  by  which  those  who  have 
never  served  on  a  "  crowner's  'quest,"  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  subject. 

A  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 

shire,  came  to  town  to  complete  himself  in  chirurgical 
knowledge,  and,  as  is  usual,  attended  one  of  the  hospitals. 
What  too  frequently  happens  when  the  parental  restraint 
is  taken  off,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  fashionable  le- 
vities of  others -of  the  like  class,  and  by  some  of  them  was 
introduced  to  the  gaming-table.  Here,  perhaps,  indulg- 
ing sometimes  to  excess,  and  overstepping  the  bounds 
his  moderate  means  prescribed,  he  contracted  debts  with 
his  companions,  which  he  found  impossible  to  discharge. 
Embarrassment  naturally  ensued  in  his  other  concerns. 
Supplies  from  his  friends  had  been  granted  as  long  as 
was  consistent  with  prudence  ;  at  least,  so  long  as  he 
had  the  temerity  to  make  any  demand.  These,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude,  were  not  unaccompanied  with  suita- 
ble remonstrances  from  his  father,  whose  amiable  dispo- 
sition was  admitted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.  Checked,  however,  from  the  possibility 
of  answering  the  demands  of  those  by  whom  most  likely 
he  had  been  wantonly  defrauded,  and  alive  to  those  feel- 
ings which  are  ever  most  acute  in  men  not  hacknied  in 
the  ways  of  vice,  he  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
immaturely  terminating  his  existence. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  left  his  lodgings  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  went  towards  the  New  Church , 
in  the  Strand  ;  where  observing  a  hackney  coach,  he  en- 
gaged it,  and  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  him  to  St 
Paul's  Church-yard.  With  the  fatal  determination  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  nicely  solicitous  not  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  fraud  on  the  coachman,  he  with  the  greatest 
promptitude  paid  the  man  his  fare  immediately  on  tak> 
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ing  his  seat  in  the  vehicle.  During  the  short  period  oc- 
cupied in  proceeding  down  Fleet-street,  he  pulled  out  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket;  and  having 
Wrote  his  name  and  address,  he  put  it  into  his  hat,  which 
he  deposited  on  the  opposite  seat.  By  this  time  he  had 
reached  the  beginning  of  Bridge-street*  and  directly  fac- 
ing the  Obelisk  he  applied  a  loaded  pistol  to  his  head, 
and  blew  out  his  brains. 

The  unusual  report  in  such  a  place  soon  brought  & 
number  of  people  round  the  coach,  and  seeing  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  weltering  in  his  blood,  they  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with 
the  greatest  speed.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  few  mi* 
nutes;  but,  alas!  the  vital  spark  had  flown  for  ever.  A, 
jury  was  of  course  formed,  which  consisted  of  nineteen 
persons.  Much  debate  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  opinion,  and  in  which  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle took  a  decided  part;  but  being  overpowered  hf 
numbers,  with  the  coroner,  "  himself  a  host,"  at  their 
head,  he  was  left  in  an  inglorious  minority  of  four.  The 
Verdict,  of  course,  was  returned; — lunacy  I 

Now  I  would  ask  any  unprejudiced  mind,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  cool  and  candid  consideration— 
the  non-appearance  of  any  previous  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity ; — the  providing  the  fatal  instrument  of  destruction, 
and  charging  it  with  its  murderous  contents; — the  name 
and  address  left  for  the  express  purpose  of  information 
to  those  who  might  first  approach  him  ; — whether  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  possessing  common  understand- 
ing, could*  unbiassed,  have  deemed  these  the  acts  of  a 
lunatic?  lam  well  aware,  that  there  are  periods  wheu 
insane  persons  have  a  return  of  reason  ;  but  where  will 
Mr.  Coroner,  or  those  who  are  led  away  by  any  sophistry 
made  use  of -on  the  occasion,  for  argument  it  cannot  be 
called — where,  I  repeat,  will  he  or  his  abettors  find  those 
''lucid  intervals,"  so  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  productive  of 
such  a  concatenation  of  regular  events  ?  They  may,  it  is 
admitted,  frequently  witness  tricks  of  cunning  or  decep- 
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lion;  yet  where,  in  the  course  of  practice,  Will  be  found 
an  instance  of  recollection,  and  so  strong  a  confirmation 
of  sanity,  as  evinced  in  that  one  circumstance  of  discharg- 
ing the  fare  of  the  coachman?  But  what  avail  proofs, 
however  obvious,  to  men  who  have  so  fatal  a  bias  ope- 
rating on  their  minds  ?  When  they  attend  juries  of  this 
kind  they  go  loaded  with  prejudice.  Every  attempt  to 
convince  them  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  is  unavailing. 
Like  the  reptile  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist,  they  stop 
their  ears  to  every  argument  that  militates  against  their 
opinion,  "  charm  it  never  so  wisely."  Even  in  the  very 
instance  just  mentioned,,  I  heard  three  or  four  of  my  bro- 
ther jurymen  express  the  utter  improbability  of  any  man 
in  his  senses  committing  suicide,  before  ever  a  single  wit- 
ness had  been  called  in  for  examination?  To  what  pur- 
pose then  is  evidence  sought  for,  if  men,  through  ignorance 
or  obstinacy,  assemble  on  these  occasions  with  the  idea 
of  lunacy  so  strongly  impressed  on  their  minds  ?  But 
this,  1  am  convinced,  is  generally  the  case;  and  an  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  verdicts  given,  will  even- 
tually confirm  the  opinion.* 

Were  interments  according  to  the  law  in  those  cases 
made  and  provided  more  frequent  than  they  are,  such 
repeated  acts  of  suicide,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of 
coroners  in  general,  would  not  occur.  These  lunatics, 
as  they  are  termed,  wrould  have  "  lucid  intervals"  suffi- 
cient to  warn  them  of  the  consequences.  They  would 
cherish  some  delicate  feelings  towards  surviving  friends 
or  relatives.  And  however  the  contrary  may  be  con- 
tended for,  I  am  convinced  it  would  have  its  due  effect 
on  the  minds  of  many,  who  coolly  and  deliberately  adopt 

*  The  abettors  of  these  sentiments  would  do  well  to  recollect,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  on  record  forcibly  operates  against  them.  When  Ahi- 
thophel,  a  councellor  belonging  to  Absalom  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father,, 
found  that  his  advice  was  not  followed,  and  being  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  to  himself,  he  "  gat  him  heme  to  his  house,  and  put 
his  household  in  order,  \i.  e.  arranged  all  his  temporal  affairs,]  and  then  hanged 
himself-" — But this  arra7igementr  I  suppose,  was  produced  in  a  "lucid 
interval  HI" 
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the  fatal  resolution   of  embarking  on   this -unfathomed 
sea  of  troubles. 

To  strengthen  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
at  least  checking,  this  lamentable  practice,  I  will,  in  con- 
clusion, instance  a  mode  of  punishment  which  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  was  had  recourse  to  in  one  of 
the  Swiss  cantons. 

Some  years  since  suicides  had  obtained  to  such  an 
alarming  height  in  one  of  the  above  districts,  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  month  to  fall 
victims  to  this  dreadful  mania.  Their  numbers  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  consul- 
tation was  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  adopting  some 
effective  measures  to  prevent  so  wide-spreading  an  evil. 
Many  plans  were  proposed  ;  but  the  following  was  una- 
nimously approved  of,  and  a  resolution  entered  into  for 
its  immediate  adoption:  "  That  whoever  from  that  time 
committed  so  disgraceful  an  act,  should  have  their  bo- 
dies exposed  in  a  state  of  nudity  on  a  cart,  and  be  drawn 
through  the  principal  streets,  at  the  most  public  time  of 
the  day,  without  any  respect  to  age,  rank,  or  sex.'*  This 
was  rigidly  enforced;  and  it  very  soon  had  the  salutary 
effect  not  only  of  checking  the  crime,  but  of  rendering 
it,  in  the  short  period  of  two  or  three  years,  as  uncommon 
in  the  district  alluded  to,  as  in  any  part  of  the  habitable 
world. 

Trusting  that  the  legislature  will  take  this  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  or  that  more  enlightened  and  un- 
prejudiced  juries  may  in  future  have  to  determine  on  occa- 
sions of  this  nature,  I  remain,  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 
July  18,1813.  J.  P. 

■■■ " "         ■         Hi» 
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Sir,  i 

The  paucity  of  poetical  articles  in  your  last  month's 

number,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  the  following,  for 

the  purpose  of  removing  what  some  of  your  readers  hava 
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considered  as  a  matter  of  serious  complaint,  and  likewise 
of  shewing  the  possibility  of  prophesying  without  possess- 
ing  any  of  the  cabalistic  powers  of  Nixon  or  Mother. 
Shipton.  It  may  also  answer  the  salutary  good  of  allay- 
ing the  fears  of  that  class  of  political  beings  justly  termed 
croakers,  who  pretend  to  be  so  feelingly  alive  for  the  fatq 
of  their  country.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


PROPHETICAL  IMPROBABILITIES; 

ENGLAND,  WOE  TO  THEE ! 

When  roasting-jacks  are  water-mills, 

And  milk-pails  worsted  stockings; 

When  mountains  change  to  small  mole-hills^ 

And  serious  truths  are  mockings  : 

When  silver  spoons  are  leather  thongs, 

And  pickled  salmon  milk  ; 

When  muslin  bonnets  are  tea-tongs, 

And  copper  saucepans  silk — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  ! 

When  Thames  and  Lea  are  chang'd  to  moat?., 

And  wether  mutton  veal ; 

When  frying-pans  are  turn'd  to  boats, 

And  dough  to  Swedish  steel  : 

When  leaden  spouts  are  judges'  wigs, 

And  palaces  pig-styes; 

London's  three  bridges  dancing  jigs. 

And  Truth  a  telling  lies — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  the«  I 

When  money's  had  at  two  per  cent. 
And  bank  notes  ragged  dancers  ; 
When  happiness  is  discontent, 
And  wolves  are  Polish  lancers  : 
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When  learned  <3ogs  ascend  the  bench, 
And  dumb  men  turn  to  praters  ; 
When  sharks  and  whales  are  chub  and  tench, 
£nd  lions  tavern-waiters— 

Then^  England,  woe  to  thee! 

When  dying  speeches  are  bell-ropes. 
And  men  a  hanging  carrots; 
When  greedy  hogs  are  holy  popess 
And  frogs  and  toads  Poll -parrots: 
When  butterflies  are  beaux  and  belles, 
And  lapstones  toasted  cheese  ; 
When  bishops  dance  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
And  lawyers  take  no  fees — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee! 

When  tinder  is  both  flint  and  steel, 
And  pancakes  sing  in  chorus  ; 
When  misers'  hearts  are  made  to  feel, 
And  our  backsides  before  us  ; 
W7hen  sugar-plumbs  are  tennis-balls. 
And  grow  in  ladies'  pockets  ; 
Wheu  Billingsgate  is  in  St.  Paul's, 
And  rushlights  Congreve  rockets — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  ! 

When  kings  and  queens  are  three-legg'd  stools, 
And  millstones  downy  pillows ; 
When  wisest  men  are  arrant  fools, 
And  black-thorn  bushes  willows: 
When  Monday  morning's  Saturday  night. 
And  Tuesday  falls  on  Sunday  ; 
When  blackamoors  are  washed  white, 
And  every  week's  4mt  one  day- 
Then,  England,  woe  to  thee ! 

When  British  seamen  cowards  turn, 
And  Frenchmen  cease  to  dance ; 
When  Stoics  with  hot  passions  burn, 
*4nd  certainty  is  chance  : 
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When  pensioners  refuse  their  pelf, 
And  patriots  cease  to  brawl  : 
When  egotists  spurn  I  myself, 
And  crown  and  mitre  fall — - 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  I 


The  PRESENT  STATE   of    MEDICINE. 

A  countryman  belonging  to  the  village  of  — I ,  in 

Hampshire,  having  occasion  to  consult  the  surgeon  of  a 
neighbouring  town  on  the  indisposition  of  his   wife,  in- 
formed him  that  she  was  afflicted  with  &  fistula. — "What, 
in  Ano  ?"   exclaimed   the  doctor     "  No,  not  in  Ano" 
Teplied  the  man,   "  but  in  the  next  parish  to  it  V*    The 
anecdote  is  usually  related  by  the  wits  of  the  medical 
profession  as  a  singular  example  of  popular  ignorance  ; 
and  while  every  case  in  which  they  are  employed,  and 
every  prescription  they  write,  betray  the  most  gross  mis- 
takes, and  the  most  deplorable  unacquaintance  with  the 
common  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  they  affect  to 
despise  the  harmless  ignorance  of  the  uneducated  clown. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners 
are  guided  completely  by  those  superficial  and  inaccu- 
rate publications,  which,  under  the  form  of  medical  epi- 
tomes, administer  to  the  caprices  of  the  hypochondriac, 
and  to  the  indolence  of  the  professional  pretender.     Ex- 
periment and  reflection  are  supplied  by  an  occasional 
peep  at  Nesbit  or  Buchan,  and  by  an  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  those  violent  remedies  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  skilful  physician  are  the  most  valuable  blessings,  and 
in  that  of  the  regular  or  irregular  empiric,  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  poisons;     The  indiscriminate  pre- 
scription of  calomel  for  the  bile,  of  ipecacuanha  for  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  of  steel  for  languor,  and  of  opium 
for  watchfulness,  is  at  once  decisive  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual attainments  of  the  great  body  of  medical  prac- 
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titioners.  The  same  external  indications  of  disease  are 
always  treated  with  the  same  remedies,  without  regard  to 
age,  or  sex,  or  constitution;  and  thousands  of  unfortunate 
victims  fall  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  rashness  and  indo- 
lence of  the  individuals  to  whom  their  lives  have  been 
committed. 

But  the  living  members  of  the  medical  profession  will 
naturally  represent  these  observations  as  false  and  calurn- 
nious,  and  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  sustain  them  by  a 
personal  reference  to  our  medical  contemporaries,  let  us 
adduce  in  their  support  the  evidence  of  history.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  several  centuries  the  root  of  Eringo  was 
regarded  by  the  profession  in  general  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  immediate  restoratives,  as  an  infallible 
remedy  in  the  most  inveterate  cases  of  debility  ;  as  com- 
municating vigor  to  the  father,  and  beauty  to  the  chil- 
dren. Within  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  cures  it  effected  were  owing  to  the  self-confi- 
dence derived  from  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  virtues,  and 
that  Eringo  possesses  no  properties  which  are  not  com- 
mon to  mallows  or  liquorice.  A  century  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  supposed  discovery  of  an  infallible  remedy  for 
gout  and  fever  in  a  wonderful  and  precious  stone,  im- 
ported from  India.  It  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
beds  of  diamonds,  to  rank  among  the  most  rare  and  pre- 
cious productions  of  nature,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  longe- 
vity in  the  Great  Mogul.  Its  reputation  extended  from 
one  corner  of  Europe  to  another  :  a  celebrated  physician 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  a  complete  Bezoar  stone, 
weighing  precisely  3  oz.  2  dwts.  9  gr.  to  Queen  Ann,  and 
in  return  for  the  present,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Folios  were  written  on  its  wonderful  and  secret 
virtues  ;  it  was  carried  in  silver  boxes  to  balls  and  routs, 
and  neither  pills  nor  powders  could  be  administered  to  a 
member  of  the  fashionable  world  without  a  dust,  or  mix- 
ture of  the  bezoar.  The  delusion  continued  for  five 
years:  the  patients  died,  and  the  physicians  having  be- 
come their  own  apothecaries,  retired  on  their  fortunes; 
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This  last  branch  of  the  medical  tribe,  indignant  at  tli& 
new  and  unexpected  monopoly  of  gain,  instituted  a  se- 
ries of  experiments,  by  which  they  clearly  proved  that 
this  wonderful  production  iri  lapidarian  science  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and 
ginger,  manufactured  at  Woolwich,  and  sold  to  the  doc- 
tors through  the  medium  of  labourers^on  board  the  ships 
from  India. 

The  credit  of  the  Bezoar  stone  having  thus  subsided, - 
some  other  omnipotent  medicine  must  be :  and  as  the 
diseases  of  infants  occupy  a  conspicuous  department  hi 
the  medical  catalogue,  and  are  of  all  disorders  the  most 
productive,  a  universal  remedy  for  all  descriptions  of 
ache  and  convulsion  was  discovered  in  laurel- water. 
Throughout  the  united  kingdom  this  remedy  was  annu« 
ally  administered  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  infants, 
-whose  deaths  were  ascribed  by  their  parents  and  medical 
superintendants  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  frame,  from  the 
"violence  of  the  convulsions.  It  is  probable  that  between  the 
year  17*20,  and  that  in  which  Sir  Theodosius  Bougliton 
was  poisoned,  this  remedy  had  been  administered  to 
2,500,000  infants.  On  that  occasion  it  was, proved  that 
a  single  drop  of  laurel-water,  administered  to  an  adult, 
was  productive  of  immediate  death  ;  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  concluded  that  of  these  millions  of  infants  one 
half  at  least  must  have  died  by  poison  administered  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  same  employment  of  dangerous  or  useless  reme- 
dies still  continues;  and  China  root,  sarsaparilla,  and  a 
thousand  other  medicines,  either  directly  pernicious,  or 
totally  destitute  of  virtue,  have  successively  evinced  the 
ignorance  of  the  physician,  and  tormented  or  destroyed 
the  patient.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  par- 
ticular instances  of  neglect  and  ignorance  so  deplorable; 
they  are  familiar  to  the  unbiassed  reader  whose  studies 
have  been  directed  to  the  art  of  medicine,  and  the  pre- 
ceding facts  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  bestow 
only  a  transient  attention  to  the  subject. 

4 
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The  pharmacopoeias  and  dispensatories  of  former  times 
exhibit  extraordinary  instances  of  caprice,  superstition, 
and  absurdity.  Viper's  flesh  was  regarded  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  its  own  poison ;  dog's  tongue  was  con- 
stantly employed,  because  its  name  denoted  the  shape  of 
its  leaves,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  bite  ;  and  another 
plant  was  regarded  as  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  heart, 
because  it  resembled  in  its  growth  that  part  of  the  human 
body.  Millepedes,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin,  were  in 
universal  request;  medicines  were  compounded  of  more 
than  two  hundred  ingredients,  so  that  a  moderate  dose 
contained  even  of  the  most  inefficacious  articles  the  150th 
part  of  a  grain  ;  and  a  jumble  of  heterogeneous  ingredi- 
ents was  regarded  as  infallible,  because  there  existed  a 
tradition  that  it  wTas  the  invention  of  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus  !  All  these  examples,  however,  of  ignorance  and 
folly  are  exceeded  by  the  absurdities  of  the  present  phar- 
macopoeia, which  describes  processes  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed ;  calculates  their  results  at  twenty  times  more  or 
less  than  their  actual  quantity,  and  details  the  proportion 
of  subsistences  in  mixtures  that  cannot  be  combined. 
This  authoritative  production  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  a  striking  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  ge- 
neral ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  profession,  and  will 
be  a  lasting  opprobrium  to  our  age  and  country. 

M.     Me 


PAPER  MONEY. 


Mr.  Editor, 

It  is  useless  to  wade  through  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  for,  and  against  the  paper  money  of 
the  national  bank  ;  so  many  volumes  have  been  written 
on  every  side  the   subject,  that  it  has  long  grown  tedi- 

vol.  vi.  s 
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ous,  conviction  has  not  grown  out  of  the  discussion,  that 
is,  with  those  whose  i nterest  it  is  to  believe  that  a  pound 
and  a  shilling  are  of  equal  value  with  &  guinea,  and  I  dare 
say  what  I  have  now  to  advance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  better  effect. 

The  most  prominent  assertion,  and  that  upon  winch 
the  defenders  of  paper  money  founded   their  chief  sup- 
port, was,  that  a  guinea  would  not,  and  could  not,  pass  for 
more  in  the  articles  of  life  than  a  one  pound  note  and  a 
shilling:  and  upon  this  subtle  and  weak  tenure,  did  they 
maintain  their  position;   but,  Sir,  I  deny  in  toto  that  a 
pound  note  and  a  shilling  will  purchase  as  much  in  the 
market,  as  a  guinea  will;   and!  deny    that  government 
have  any  means  of  preventing  the  great  dispafity  of  value, 
which  subsists  between  them  ;  for  gold  you  may  actually 
buy  twenty  percent  cheaper  than  for  paper,  and  in  many 
instances  much  more.     I  was  present  when  a   fishmon- 
ger at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  offered  a  turbot  for  one 
guinea  in  gold,  or  tweivy-eight  shillings  in  paper;  the  gentle- 
man could  not  pay  in  gold,  and  the  tradesman  would  not 
deduct  one  shillingfrom  his  demand,  declaring  that  he  expe- 
rienced the  same  difference  in  relative  value  at  Billingsgate 
market.  I  was  also  present,  Sir,  at  Robins' s  auction  room 
under  the  Piazza,on  the  9th  of  this  month  (July)  when  two 
guineas  were  put  up  in  a  lot  for  sale,  by  auction,  and  were 
actually   knocked  down  to  a  purchaser  at  two  founds 
fourteen  shillings,  duty  included! !  /  You  may  easi- 
ly conceive  my  astonishment,  Sir,  to  find  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  submitted  to  the    hammer,  and  finding  its 
value  in  the  opinions  of  private  bidders,  having  no  legal 
standard   but  fluctuating  its  price  according  to  the  avi- 
dity of  public  demand— this  will    be  scarcely  credited, 
but  it  is  true  and  I  refer  the  sceptic  at  once  to  my  source 
of  information — I  was  present  at  their  sale  and  have  the 
catalogue  in  my  possession,  in  which  they  were  lotted. 
Nay,   more,  several   guineas  were  put  up  for  sale,  that 
had  been  pawned  ;  particularly  three  pledged  April  181&, 
at  Kember's,  a  .pawnbroker  at  Knightsbridge. 
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In  addition  io  these  facts,  I  wish  briefly  to  notice,  that 
so  depreciated  is  the  value  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  since 
theuezo  coinage  of  guineas,  which  are  worth  no  more  than 
seventeen  shillings,  and  so  excessive  was  the  demand  for 
them,  in  exchange  for  paper,  when  thej^  were  understood 
to  be  ready  for  issuing,  that  previous  to  five  thousand 
of  them  being  put  in  circulation,  the  Bank  directors  in 
great  alarm  caused  their  immediate  suspension  in  payment. 

Sir,  these  are  facts,  the  contradiction  of  which  I  chal- 
lenge ;  the  latter  I  have  from  the  highest  authority.  Does 
not  this  look  like  an  alarming  state  of  things,  and  is  not 
the  question  of  where  it  will  end,  of  vital  importance  to 
the  government?  In  a  future  number,  I  may  probably 
trouble  you  with  a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  inter- 
spersed with  facts  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
leave  to   subscribe  myself,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

l.  s.  a 


Ax  ESSAY  on  NOTHING. 


Fkom  nothing  nothing  can  be  expected,  and  as  I  have 
nothing  to  do  I  have  resolved  to  reason  upon  nothing,  and 
determine  its  relative  value  with  something;  yet  upon  re- 
consideration, as  I  am  about  to  say  nothing,  I  shall  con- 
tradict myself  by  advancing  something.  Nothing  must  be- 
liiy  present  theme,and  as  my  brain  is  revolving  nothing,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  eat,  nothingto drink,  nothing  to  think  on, 
nothing  to  live  by,  revolving  thus  into  a  state  of  nothing- 
ness, in  the  way  of  getting  nothing,  and  having  nothing 
to  lose,  as  I  have  nothing  to  make  me  happy,  so  I  have 
nothing  to  care  for. 

Many  people  would  deplore  my  situation,  and  say  no- 
thing could  be  worse  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it;   however  not  being  inclined 
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to  confer  upon  them  my  secret,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it, 
and  thus  give  them  nothing  to  condemn;  or  else  how 
amply  could  I  prove  nothing,  like  a  mum  senator,  a  brain- 
less author,  or  a  learned  casuist;  for  example,  if  I  have 
nothing  to  eat,  am  nothing  hungry,  and  have  nothing  to 
perplex  me,  nothing  becomes  tolerable.  It  is  better  to  do 
nothing  than  hang  yourself,  write  nothing  than  commit  a 
forgery,  say  nothing  than  libel  your  best  friend ;  nothing 
in  the  first  instance  conduces  to  happiness,  in  the  second 
is  thoroughly  harmless.  Thus  nothing  can  be  better  than 
nothingness,  which  clearly  shews  that  if  nothing  is  made 
subservient,  nothing  may  be  rendered  of  advantage. 

The  man  in  want  of  nothing  becomes  a  cheerful  citizen 
and  a  good  companion.  Nothing  on  the  throne  is  harmless; 
nothing  from  princes  may  be  expected.  The  miser  parts 
with  nothing  ;  the  patriot  is  bold  who  has  nothing  :  the 
soldier  fights  for  nothing,  and  many  people  do  nothing  to 
ensure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  world  in  which  the}7 
live;  in  short  every  man  has  his  nothing;  nothing  is  to 
be  found  in  princes'  or  courtiers*  promises:  thus  depen- 
dants hang  upon  nothing  for  support,  Mr.  Henry  Ease's 
promises  are  nothing,  for  nothing  but  an  exchange  of  pa- 
per can  be  got  for  them.  Modern  poets  prose  on  nothing, 
and  by  nothing  are  rewarded. 

Now,  Sir,  although  I  have  thus  far  advocated  nothing, 
I  would  gladly  change  my  theme  for  a  pork-chop  even 
in  these  sultry  days.  I  am  sitting  in  my  back  attic,  and 
have  nothing  before  me  either  to  gratify  my  appetite  or 
my  eye;  nothing  stares  me  in  the  face,  hand' in  hand 
with  hunger  ;  and  shortly  expecting  to  be  identified  with 
nothing,  I  have  written  this  essay  to  conciliate  our  acquain- 
tance. 

To  be  candid  with  you,  nothing  vexes  me  more  than 
nothing,  I  hate  his  vacant  gaze,  his  withering  form,  he 
Jaas  dried  up  the  moisture  of  my  veins,  fed  upon  my  wast- 
ing frame9and  tanned  with  parchment's  hue  and  substance 
my  lank  and  hollow  cheek.  My  teeth's  sockets  start  back 
their  cloathing  from  the  bone;  but  nothing  seems  wedded 
to  me  by  indissoluble  chains,  and  I  must  be  reconciled. 
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My  present  communication  having  nothing  in  it,  is 
thoroughly  harmless  I  presume.  I  set  out  with  nothing, 
continued  with  nothing,  and  shall  conclude  with  nothing, 
it  is  hard  to  have  nothing  to  see,  yet  I  have  never  seen 
NOTHING.  Allow  me  to  say,  may  nothing  ever  vex 
you,  but  I  hope  you  may  never  be  by  nothing  vexed,  as 
has  been  always  the  case  with  yours,  &c. 

Timothy  Shadow. 

P.  S.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  nothing  ;  but  as  this  is 
no  uncommon  case  with  literarj'  gentlemen,  it  will  excite  n© 
surprise  among  your  readers. 


ORANGE  LODGES. 


In  our  last  we  adverted  to  the  establishment  of  Orange 
Lodges  in  this  country,  and  attempted  to  convey  some 
adequate  idea  of  their  baneful  tendency  as  applied  to  king 
and  constitution  :  we  then  promised  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  which  we  are  now  anxious  to  perform, 
not  at  all  thinking  that  it  requires  less  attention  because 
its  principal  props  have  lowered  their  tone,  and  tempo* 
rarily  slackened  their  exertions.  We  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  believe  that  because  the  House  of  Commons 
has  denounced  them  as  illegal  they  will  cease  to  meet ; 
but  that  while  we  hear  less  of  them  they  wiil  by  secret 
means  extend  their  influence,  and  drop  their  roots  more 
secure  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  evident  danger 
of  the  constituted  authority,  and  to  the  revival  and  nur- 
ture of  those  religious  animosities  which  cannot  but  be 
productive  of  a  destructive  termination. 

In  the  present  alarming  state  of  aristocracy,  the  House 
of  Commons  cannot  but  be  calculated  upon  as  its  princi- 
pal engine ;  where  individuals  are  collected  together  as 
representatives  of  the  nation  to  advance  its  strides,  and 
insure  its  power.  The  commons,  principally  com- 
posed of  monopolists,  whose  greedy  avarice  has  been  fed 
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by  war,  and  who  feel  themselves  allied  to  that  govern- 
ment through  whose  measures  they  have  thriven,  and  by 
whose  influence  they  still  amass  their  riches,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  house  of  the  people,  it  speaks 
not  the  people's  voice,  its  enactments  are  the  measures 
of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  who,  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution are  its  members;  biassed  by  such  men  it  never 
detects  criminality  but  in  its  opponents — a  Crogan  meets 
with  punishment,  but  a  Duke  of  Leeds  is  declared  for  a 
similar  offence,  with  an  additional  aggravation  of  circum- 
stances, free  from  censure: — thus  then  aristocracy  has 
bound  its  cords  so  tight  round  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  that  its  denunciations  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  power  is  febrile,  while  it  is  alarming  in  its  exer- 
cise against  the  weak. 

Will  Orangemen,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Regent 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  will  they  cease  to  meet  because 
ministers,  in  the  Commons,  have  declared  them  illegal: 
what  magistrate  will  be  found  to  exercise  his  authority 
in  their  suppression — no  one,  we  venture  to  predict — 
no  one ;  for  we  have  heard  of  no  one  unshackled  from  the 
state,  no  one  hardy  enough  to  liable  himself  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  inimical  to  the  illustrious  names  already 
cited. 

The  snake  then  broods  more  dangerous,  being  in  secret ; 
she  litters  her  young  close  to  our  tread,  she  spreads  and 
scatters  her  progeny  in  our  usual  haunts,  and  she  pre- 
pares to  faise  her  hydra  head  with  terrors  that  appal  us, 
and  will  involve  even  her  foster-parents  in  the  same  ruin. 

But  let  us  enquire  into  the  origin  of  this  dangerous  in- 
stitution :  we  have  the  official  pamphlet  before  us  issued 
by  its  founders  in  this  country,  from  that  then  let  us 
collect  our  evidence,  and  draw  our  conclusions.  Byway 
of  introduction  the  pamphlet  informs  us  that  "  at  a  time 
when  the  detestable  principles  of  the  French  revolution; 
threatened  to  destroy  the  constitution  ^ad  religion  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  the  Orange  institution  arose  in  Ireland.  Its 
services  are  on  record."  On  record  !  yes5engraven  by  fire  and 
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sword  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  remember  the  rebel- 
lion, the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Naas  still  record  its  services, 
and  the  county  of  Wexford  still  exhibits  its  ravages.  I 
do  not  mean  to  lay  the  whole  work  of  devastation  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Orangemen  ;  no — I  mean  to  say  that  their 
intolerant  oath  against  Catholicism,  lighted  up  a  torch  in 
that  unhappy  country,  a  torch  of  extirpation  still  burn- 
ing ;  that  oath  gave  birth  to  and  fed  an  endless  resentment, 
a  bitter  and  lasting  animosity  which  will  never  terminate 
while  Orangeism  shall  last.  Jealousy  pervades  every  re- 
cess in  Ireland,  and  every  man  fears  his  neighbour:  whence 
springs  this  suspicion,  but  from  the  formation  of  confede- 
rate societies  confederated  for  party  purposes  ? 

The  pamphlet  proceeds  to  state  "  that  Orange  lodges 
were  also  established  here,  at  first  small  in  number, 
the  rebellious  associations  of  the  followers  of  king 
Lud  closely  resembling  in  many  material  features  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  united  Irish,  caused  the  aid 
of  the  Orange  institution  to  be  invoked  in  Lancashire, 
where  it  has  much  extension,  and  from  its  establishment 
much  benefit  has  resulted."  I  should  have  been  better 
reconciled  to  the  institution,  if  the  author  had  in  this 
place  instead  of  assertion  furnished  a  few  instances  of  the 
benefits  which  have  resulted!  This  assertion  far  from 
proof  strengthens  my  opinion  ;  he  must  say  something, 
and  he  could  not  have  said  less. 

He  proceeds  "  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  sovereign 
have  thought  fit  to  abandon  as  a  cabinet,  the  protection 
of  the  protestant  ascendancy,  and  of  the  whig  principles 
which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  has  devolved  upon  the 
good  sense  and  attachment  of  the  country."  Admitting 
this,  let  me  ask  will  the  *  good  sense'  and  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  throne,  be  manifest  by  the  formation  of 
intolerant  parties?  will  the  security  of  the  throne  be  better 
established  by  the  association  of  Orangemen,  or  the  pro- 
testant ascendancy  secured  ?  No  I  neither  of  these  objects 
will  be  obtained — the  throne  will  be  weakened  b      airing 
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interests  and  the  ancient  hate  of  catholics  revived.  An 
Orange  lodge  will  be  the  retrograde  starting-post,  to  for- 
mer prejudices  and  persecution  ;  we  shall  be  travelling 
back  into  ancient  gloom,  and  the  barbarities  which  cha- 
racterized the  early  ages. 

At  present  catholics  and  protestants  associate  in  England 
upon  perfect  terms  of  brotherhood  ;  thev  each  follow  their 
religious  duties,  and  when  they  meet  every  other  subject 
of  discussion  amuses  the  time  but  that  of  religious  opinion, 
and  which  in  controversy  is  calculated  to  weaken  the 
bonds  of  friendship.  The  establishment  of  Orange  lodges 
then  will  put  an  end  to  this  friendly  intercourse.  The 
suspicions  of  the  catholic  will  be  excited  against  his  quon- 
dam friend — distrust  will  terminate  their  meetings,  and 
rancour  in  the  breast  of  each,  will  germ  against  the  other. 
Secret  societies  are  of  the  most  dangerous  order,  in 
which  politics  or  religion  are  introduced  ;  every  lover  of 
his  country  must  deprecate  them,  every  loyal  man  must 
tremble  at  their  existence.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  were,  and  I  believe 
eontinue  to  be  members  of  the  first  instituted  Orange  lodge 
instituted  in  the  4th  foot,  a  regiment  raised  by  King 
William.  While  confined  to  this  regiment,  the  evil  was  not 
of  magnitude;  but  mark  how  ill  weeds  vegetate,  see  how 
it  scatters  its  seed,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  suffer  the 
poisonous  plant,  because  in  itself  it  is  not  dangerous  to  root 
and  thrive  on  the  soil.  I  know  that  this  unwholesome  seed 
has  been  scattered  through  London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Norwich,  Sunderland,  Deal,  Dover, 
Chelmsford,  Hull,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
Sheffield,  Bury,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Chester,  Cambridge, 
Coventry,  Old  ham,  and  a  variety  of  other  places,  that  not- 
withstanding the  malediction  of  parliament  they  conti- 
nue to  meet,  to  spread  their  influence  and  branch  out  in 
new  towns.  I  could  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  princes 
who  patronize  this  institution,  that  every  poison  has  its 
antidote,  and  some  so  subtle  that  with  the  disease  the 
inoculator  himself  may  fall.  - 
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Since  writing  the  above,  a  circumstance  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  ofa  recent  occurrence  in  Ireland,  corrobo- 
rative of  our  opinion,  and  illustrating  by  another  instance 
that  hateful  spirit  of  party,  which  the  establishment  of 
Orange  lodges  has,  and  still  continues  to  encourage.  We 
have  been  referred  to  its  happy  effects  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, let  us  look  at  a  recent  example. 

On  Monday  the  12th  of  this  month  (July)  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  the  members  of  the  Orange 
lodges  established  in  Lisburnand  its  vicinity,  assembling 
to  the  number  of  about  three  thousand,  marched  in  pro- 
cession with  several  respectable  men  -at  their  head  to  the 
Linen-hall,  where  they  heard  a  sermon  and  returned  in 
good  order.  However  in  the  evening  they  again  assembled, 
marched  through  the  streets  with  all  the  Orange  insignia, 
attracting  the  attention  and  exciting  the  ill-blood  of 
persons  of  an  opposite  persuasion.  They  were  severely 
pelted  with  stones,  mud,  &c.  and  one  party  in  particular, 
who  had  collected  at  the  house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Thompson,  was  much  annoyed,  when  being  prepared 
with  fire-arms  they  rushed  out  of  the  house,  fired  upon 
the  mob,  and  several  persons  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 
Belfast  Com.  Chronicle. 

So  much  fox  the  social  order  preserved  by  Orangeism !  1! 
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The  Quarterly  Review  having  "d — d"  Mr.  Colman 
"  in  toto,  as  so  indecent  that  he  ought  not  be  read,  so  dull 
he  cannot  be  perused  ;  as  an  author  probably  unheard  of 
but  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  low farce-comedy 
writers  of  the  present  day,"  Mr.  Colman  lias  brought 
forth  lUe  present  publication  as  a  reply  to  the  charge  of 
immorality  and  indecency. 

vol.  VI.  T 
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The  positions  by  which  he  endeavours  to  defend  his  in- 
uendoes,  and  the  story  of  the  Parson  and  his  Shirt,  in  the 
Vagaries,  are,  that  those  who  do  understand  them  know 
as  much  as  he  can  tell  them  ;  and  they  who  do  not,  are 
nothing  the  worse  from 'reading  them  ;  that  Fielding  and 
Goldsmith  had  placed  the  clergy  in  ridiculous  points  of 
view,  without  intending  to  bring  discredit  on  the  cloth  ; 
and  that  to  ridicule  the  individual,  is  not  to  degrade  the 
profession. 

But  Mr.  Colman  forgets  that  the  hero  of  his  story 
might  have  been  selected  with  as  much  propriety  from 
any  other  profession,  or  from  the  great  body  of  the  lay- 
men, as  from  the  clerical  order;  that  in  matters  of  indif- 
ference, the  cautious  side  is  the  best,  and  that  the  world 
is  chiefly  composed  of  individuals  too  knowing  not  to  un- 
derstand an  inuendo,  yet  far  removed  from  that  absolute 
corruption  that  they  are  likely  to  cherish  and  complete. 
The  whole  humor  and  identity  of  the  sketches  left  us  by 
Fielding  and  Goldsmith  depend  upon  the  clerical  cha- 
racter of  their  original  :  we  regard  the  portraits  of  Adams 
and  of  the  vilLage  curate  "  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds 
a  year,"  with  feeiings  of  mingled  pity  and  admiration: 
all  their  singularities  are  aggravated,  and  the  value  of  all 
their  benevolent  eccentricities  enhanced  by  the  consider- 
ation of  their  profession.  There  is  surely  some  difference 
between  drawing  the  portrait  of  a  parson  as  he  is,  and  se- 
lecting a  parson  as  the  hero  of  a  ridiculous  tale,  when  a 
common  layman  might  have  contributed  as  effectually  to 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  reader. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  our  violent  passions  are 
seldom  excited  by  an  object  that  we  thoroughly  despise. 
A  giant  would  not  unsheath  his  weapon,  bluster,  and 
look  big  at  the  sight  of  a  naked  stripling,  nor  a  ryger  alarm 
the  woods  with  the  expression  of  his  rage  in  a  harmless 
contest  with  a  kitten.  If  Mr.  Colman  really  felt  for  the 
"  things'*  of  criticism,  the  contempt  that  he  professes,  if 
he  had  published  a  quarto  at  all,  it  would  have  been  less 
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profuse  of  vehement  exclamation,  and  unpolished  epi- 
thets. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  however,  of  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Col  man's  defence,  of  his  wit  and  ingenuity  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion. 

The  following  lines  contain  a  case  in  point : 

'*  A  matron  sour  there  was,  a  formal  fool, 

The  mistress  of  a  female  boarding-school, 

So  much  of  this  world's  wickedness  she  knew, 

She  made  her  pliant  pupils  learn  it  too. 

Evil  reveal'd,  that  they  might  evil  shun, 

And  like  a  watchful  priestess  of  the  sun, 

Enjoin'd  her  virgins,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 

To  keep  their  lamp  of  purity  alight. 

One  day  she  led  them  forth,  as  wont  to  do, 

Round  Walworth's  rural  brick-kilns  two  by  two, 

And  as  they  march'd  behind  her  awful  back, 

The  merry  chits  maintain' d  a  half-quell'd  clack. 

Soon,  to  her  partner,  as  the  prattle  ran, 

Spake  a  pubescent  damsel  in  the  van, 

Miss !  tho'  it  looks  so  fine,  'twill  rain  to  day, 

I  know  it,  for  J  heard  a  jack-ass  bray  : 

The  other,  full  as  weather-wise,  said,  no, 

It  won't,  miss,  for  the  cock  is  crowing  so. 

The  priestess  overheard — with  choler  burn'd, 

And  furious  on  the  novices  she  turn'd  : 

Children,  she  said,  it  is  a  thousand  shames, 

To  call  such  creatures  by  their  naughty  names, 

Fye  on  such  words  !  I  can't  think  where  you  got  'em, 

Call  them  a  biddy  and  &  jackey  bottom. 

The  lecture  sunk  in  either  virgin's  mind, 

They  marvel'd  much,  enquir'd,  and  then  combin'd, 

Gain'd  new  ideas  their  discourse  to  rule, 

And  grew  quite  learned  ere  they  left  the  school." 

After  saying  that  if  his  verse  were  omnipotent,  parsons 
and  poets  should  be  affluent,  he  exclaims, 

"  Then  too,  would  I,  poetic  drudgery  done, 
Taste  the  dull  joys  of  dot  and  carry  one, 
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Would  dare  inspect  accounts*  and  bolder  stilly 
Tax  items  in  a  ticking  tradesman's  bill; 
Hear  the  tame  insolence,  without  a  shock, 
Of  a  stiff  dun's  loud,  sullen,  single  knock ; 
First  by  admission,  given  without  delay, 
Surprise  him,  then  astonish  him  with  pay. 
But  wherefore  rear  these  castles  in  the  skies, 
Gay  dreams  that  fade  when  reason  opes  her  eyes 
Bid  reason  wake  then,  what  does  she  behold  I 
A  curate  who  "  in  conscious  virtue  bold/' 
Can  boast  a  scanty  board,  a  Creaking  bed, 
Nine  small  ones  living,  and  small  beer  that's  dead. 
A  sweeting,  sourM  by  care,  to  patch  his  gown, 
And  Bible  with  the  leaves  in  Job  turn'd  down. 
A  frost-nipt  poet,  who  in  thin  attire, 
Invokes  a  frigid  muse  to  lend  him  fire, 
Who,  when  his  hat  he  puts  upon  his  pate, 
Claps  a  ring  fence  around  his  whole  estate, 
And  will,  when  his  embarrassments  are  o'er, 
Have  paid  his  debt  of  nature,  and  no  more." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  at  the 
typographical  deformities,  arising  from  the  caprice  of  the 
author,  and  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  that  disfigure 
every  page  of  this  Vindication.  In  a  work,  containing 
sixty  pages  for  half  a  guinea,  and  printed  in  a  large  and 
straggling  type,  the  third  line  of  the  preface  contains 
the  word  utter  spelt  with  three  ?s  (uttter)  ;  and  Mr.  Col- 
man  inserts  the  apostrophe  after  the  e  in  all  his  preterites, 
even  where  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  or  soft  consonant. 
Alleged,  for  instance,  is  printed  alleged)  pray'd,  prayed, 
brib'd,  bribed.  Such  examples  of  singularity  neither  do 
credit  to  the  author's  taste,  nor  to  the  printer's  correct- 
ness. 

The  examples  of  negligence,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the 
author  himself,  are  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  utmost  as- 
perity of  that  criticism  which  he  at  once  defies  and  pro- 
vokes. Examples  of  verbal  inaccuracy  and  doggrel  ver- 
sification abound  in  every  page  and  in  many  successive 
couplets.  In  the  subjoined  lines,  he/makes  blaze  a  verb 
active. 
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How  dimly  now  my  verse  pourtrays, 
Whatever  his  sun  of  prose  vouchsafes  to  blaze" 

A  hireling  critic  is  denominated 

*'  A  magazine  bought  Irish  lad." 

The  second  of  the  subjoined  lines  is  downright  doggreh 
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To  touch  most  points  of  literature  born." 

And  the  following  expression  is  singularly  uncouth: 

"  I  bungle  tasks  my  happier  masters  teach." 

Such  examples  of  deformity  are  the  more  inexcusable 
i-n  a  writer  whose  taste  is  only  equalled  by  his  wit;  and 
though  his  necessities  may  excuse  the  expensive  form  in 
which  his  jeux  d'esprit  are  committed  to  the  world,  we 
are  certain  that  some  regard  to  poetical  and  typographi- 
cal correctness  will  more  effectually  and  substantially  re- 
ward his  labours  than  all  the  arts  of  expeditious  book- 
making. 


The  FATHER  and  DAUGHTER, 
Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Opie, 

Mr.  Editor, 

The  following  affecting  narrative  is  founded  upon 
facts,  which  unhappily  occurred  in  my  neighbourhood  & 
few  years  ago,  and  which  occasioned  at  the  time  many 
a  moistened  eye.  The  circumstances  are  all  fresh  upon 
my  recollection ;  indeed,  I  have  told  the  tale  so 
often  that  I  perfectly  remember  the  most  minute  particu* 
lars ;  and  I  sit  down  now,  Sir,  to  commit  it  to  paper  as  a 
warning  to  all  future  innocents,  and  affectionate  fathers, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

4,  Cow-Cross,  Sam  Shaxb&$. 


(     133     ) 
THE  FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER, 

A    TALE    OF    SAFFRON-llILL. 

"  The  night  was  dark — the  wind  blew  keenly  over 
Toth ill-fields,  when  Sukey,  pressing  her  squalid  child 
to  her  bosom,  was  travelling  on  foot  to  her  father's  ha- 
bitation. 

"  '  Would  to  God  I  had  never  left  it,'  she  exclaimed 
as  the  exhalations  of  his  shop  on  Mutton  Hill  glanced 
upon  her  recollection,  and  appetite  revealed  a  desire  for 
substantial:  and  I  think  my  readers  will  be  ready  to 
join  in  the  exclamation  when  they  hear  the  poor  girl's 
history. 

"  Sukey  Winterbottom  was  the  only  child  of  a  very  re- 
spectable pork-pyeman,  who  kept  a  shop  on  Mutton 
Hill  ;  and  one  of  a  travelling  description  in  the  shape  of 
a  basket  with  four  legs,  tinned  on  the  inside,  and  con- 
taining a  charcoal  stove  to  keep  the  ware  warm,  and  a 
teapot  full  of  gravy  to  be  used  as  occasion  suits,  or  as 
customers  apply  to  have  their  pye  filled.  Old  Winter- 
bottom  having  lost  his  wife,  when  his  daughter  was  very 
young,  resolved  for  her  sake,  and  that  of  a  portly  bottle 
which  he  kept  by  him  to  moisten  his  recollections  of  the 
dead,  to  form  no  second  connection  ;  and  indeed  his 
manly  beauty  considered,  and  the  many  tempting  offers 
made  to  him,  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  was  no 
trifling  sacrifice  to  parental  affection.  He  was  not  rich, 
but  then  the  profits  of  his  trade  were  good :  his  customers 
lay  chiefly  about  the  Old  Bailey,  Or  the  Horse  Guards  ; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting to  his  shop  generally  determine  their  purchase  by 
the  toss  of  a  half-penny,  and  always  pay  their  honourable 
debts  cash  down  ;  his  income  enabled  him  to  place  his 
daughter  at  a  respectable  weekly  academy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  purchase  his  own  comforts,  and  to  lay  by  a 
sum  yearly  towards  her  future*,  maintenance.  Whatever 
else  he  could  spare  he  expended  in  occasional  Sunday 
visits  with  Sukey  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  not  then  shut  up? 
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to  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  other  places,  the  fashionable  re- 
sort of  the  inhabitants  of  Saffron-hill. 

'?  'What  an  excellent  father,'  would  his  neighbours  ex- 
claim, and  *  what  an  excellent  child  he  has,'  was  as  com- 
monly the  answer.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Sukey  united  to  a  plump  face  and  person,  every  accom- 
plishment distinguishing  the  sex  of  her  neighbourhood, 
and  a  great  degree  of  that  e?iergy  for  knock  down  argument 
supposed  to  be  long  exclusively  to  the  male  branches. 

"  For  this  combination  of  rare  qualities  Sukey  was 
admired — for  her  compliancy  of  temper,  her  willingness  to 
oblige,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  Sukey  was  beloved,  and 
she  seldom  formed  a  casual  acquaintance  without  at  the 
same  time  securing  a  friend!  Her  father  thought  he  loved 
her  better  than  ever  father  loved  a  child  before,  and  per- 
haps he  was  right;  Sukey  thought  she  loved  him  better 
than  any  man,  and  perhaps  she  was  wrong  '  I  will  not 
marry,  but  live  single,  for  my  lather's  sake/  she  often 
said  ;  but  she  altered  her  determination  when  a  young 
corporal  in  the  Guards  offered  his  person;  he  was  gay, 
young,  had  an  insinuating  manner,  and  was  tinctured 
with  a  little  of  the  brogue. 

"  Paddy  Shannon,  for  so  he  was  called,  w*as  straight 
as  a  May-pole,  the  same  size  all  the  way  up ;  he  possessed 
the  usual  interesting  bashfulness  of  his  countrymen,  ta- 
lents variousand  useful,  and  his  conversation  was  so  fasci- 
nating that  the  woman  whom  he  had  wronged  wished  to  be 
wronged  again,  and  the  creditor  who  called  for  a  public- 
house  score,  went  away  willingly  without  his  money,  and 
glad  to  chalk  up  another  pot  to  his  account— delicately 
attached  to  things  that  were  not  his  own,  so  pleasing  and 
natural  were  his  ways  of  obtaining  them,  that  a  good- 
natured  jury  was  often  softened  by  his  address,  and 
declared  him  innocent  because  tangible  proofs  were  want- 
ing to  convict. 

"  Fatal  perversion  of  uncommon  abilities  !  Paddy  Shan- 
non, had  he  been  sober,  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious, 
might  have  been  a  respectable  member  of  society;  but 
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being  what  he  was,  Paddy  Shannon  was  no  more  than  a 
faithless  corporal,  a  gay  deceiver,  a  reeling  gin-cask,  and 
an  expert  mover  of  tangihles.  He  soon  discovered  the 
foible  of  Sukey,  it  was  a  part  of  his  uncommon  penetra- 
tion, Sukey  thought  she  was  what  they  call  a  knowing 
one,  but  Paddy  Shannon  knew  better  :  she  valued  herself 
on  the  coldness  of  her  constitution,  which  she  flattered 
herself  would  resist  the  most  violent  assaults  of  tempta- 
tion— Paddy  Shannon  read  this  in  her  eyes,  and  naturally 
concluded  that  such  a  cold  heart  could  only  be  effectually 
warmed  by  English  whisky. 

M  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  delineating  the  character 
of  Paddy  Shannon,  not  because  he  forms  a  principal  figure 
in  my  narrative,  for  on  the  contrary  he  but  glimmers 
through  my  tale  a  feeble  light,  observable  only  here  and 
there,  but  to  apologize  in  some  degree  for  the  frailty  of 
Sukey,  who,  in  my  mind,  could  not  but  yield  to  such 
united  perfection.  When  he  first  began  to  pay  her  those 
marked  attentions,  which  she  considered  a  prelude  to  an 
offer  of  marriage,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  as  much 
the  object  of  the  father's  dislike  as  of  the  daughter's  ad- 
miration, and  this  distinction  of  opinion  he  accomplished 
by  a  process  peculiarly  his  own — this  was  to  drink  with 
the  daughter,  but  always  to  inveigh  against  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  intoxication  to  the  father,  and  always  re- 
fusing to  join  him  in  the  glass.  Old  Winterbottom 
thought  him  a  milk  and  water  companion,  while  Sukey 
thought  him  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  a  delightful  fellow;  thus 
while  he  insured  the  acceptance  of  his  addresses  by 
Sukey,  he  insured  theiT  rejection  by  old  Winterbottom, 
which  was  just  what  he  wanted,  as  he  desired  to  have 
Sukey  upon  any  other  terms  than  those  of  marriage. 

After  dallying  for  some  time,  and  finding  that  Sukey 
could  not  be  warmed  into  compliance  by  the  usual  means* 
he  opened  his  negociations  with  the  old  man— thus  hold- 
ing out  to  the  daughter  the  appearance  of  honorable  in- 
tentions, while  he  was  deliberately  planning  her  ruin. 
l)ld  Winterbottom  rejected  his  suit  in  the  first  place,  be- 
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cause  he  did  not  want  to  part  with  his  daughter,  in  the 
second  because  Paddy  could  not,  or  would  not  drink 
with  him. 

"  Sukey  heard  the  determination  of  her  father  not  with 
that  meekness  of  spirit  characterizing  some  heroines,  and 
indeed  not  without  some  sparks  of  resentment,  and  she 
was  breaking  forth  in  bitter  lamentations  at  the  hardness 
of  her  fate  when  Winterbottom  entered  her  apartment 
with  a  countenance  flexible  more  to  liquor  than  to  feel- 
ing: he  deprecated  her  choice ;  he  began  by  informing 
her  of  the  very  slender  pay  of  a  corporal,  and  the  ill- 
conveniences  to  which  a  corporal's  wife  is  exposed ;  that 
corporals  make  bad  husbands,  and  a  variety  of  other 
reasons  equally  as  convincing  to  a  girl  who  had  already 
made  up  her  mind. 

"  *  But  above  all,'  continued  the  respectable  pye-mer- 
chant,  '  how  can  you  receive  the  addresses  of  a  man  who 
informs  you  that  his  father  will  never  sanction  the  mar- 
riage. Old  Paddy  Shannon  prides  himself  on  his  family, 
was  a  serjeant  in  the  Old  Buffs,  and  is  now  a  pensioner 
in  Chelsea  Hospital  :  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  far 
beyond  our  own,  and  which -places  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance between  us. 

"  Alas,  Sukey  could  only  answer  that  she  was  in  love, 
and  knowing  no  other  plea  she  was  wise  enough  to  hold 
her  tongue. 

"  Winterbottom  continued ;  *  Believe  me,  Sukey,  I 
speak  thus  from  disinterested  motives,  and  with  a  perfect 
regard  for  your  happiness;  for  although  you  may  break 
your  heart  for  the  corporal,  better  that  than  be  a  deserted 
wife.  Sukey,  I  have  one  more  request,  and  that  is,  that 
you  consent  never  more  to  see  young  Shannon,  for  he  has 
the  tongue  of  Belial,  and  if  he  should  get  you  by 
yourself — 

"  Here  Sukey,  with  that  becoming  spirit  belonging  to 
virtue,  indignantly  interrupted  him  :  s  Silence,  you  old 
fool/  she  exclaimed,  her  little  nose  cocked  up,  and  her 
eyes  leering  contemptuous  anger,  *  Do  you  think  I  do  not 

vol.  vi.  u 
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know  how  to  take  care  of  myself?'  Winterbottom  was 
sorry  at  having  vented  his  suspicions-—  Sukey  was  for- 
giving— and  the  matter  ended. 

"  Sukey  chiefly  employed  her  time  in  retailing  her 
father's  pies  at  the  Horse  Guards — it  was  a  cold  frosty 
morning  when  young  Paddy  Shannon  first  became  a  cus- 
tomer, and  fed  on  love — it  was  then  he  first  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  whether  to  Sukey  or  her  pies  ;  but 
having  a  keen  appetite,  he  soon  determined,  and  ever  after 
was  constant  in  his  morning  visits.  But  now,  Paddy 
came  not  as  before,  and  Sukey's  brown  cheek  wore  a 
melancholy  livery — a  day  or  two  passed  ;  at  length  he 
came;  the  joyous  rogue,  with  eye  so  blue,  he  came  and 
feasted  on  her  pies.  Sukey  on  that  day  had  been  parti- 
cularly successful  in  the  sale  of  her  ware,  and  looking 
more  comely  than  usual,  and  having  eight  and  fourpence 
in  her  pocket,  Shannon  pressed  her  close  with  his  pro- 
posals, and  aiding  their  effect  wTith  a  glass  at  the  suttling 
house,  she  consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Gooseberry 
fair. 

"  When  Winterbottom  first  heard  of  her  flight,  carrying 
with  her  the  moveable  shop,  money  and  all, he  was  sitting 
in  the  tap-room  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle  ;  he  hadjust  called 
for  a  quartern  of  comfort,  and  was  preparing  to  sip  it,  and 
read  the  news ;  but  when  he  heard  of  her  flight,  he 
dropped  the  paper,  emptied  the  measure,  called  for  ano- 
ther, and  sat  down  in  a  state  of  anguish,  silent,  but  more 
eloquent  than  words.  At  length  he  broke  out  in  the 
following  sorrorefu! lamentations — 'Gone!  money,  shop, 
and  all !' — '  Oh,  the  ungrateful  baggage !' — then  calling  for 
more  liquor,  and  emptying  it  as  fast  as  called  for,  he 
continued,  'but  she  will  return  again,  she's  merely  gone 
for  an  hour  or  two;  she  will  return,  and  bring  me  the 
receipts  of  the  day,  and  I  shall  pay  my  reckoning' — but 
alas,  hour  after  hour  flew,  Sukey  returned  not,  she  sent 
no  money,  for  Sukey  had  spent  it. 

"  When  Paddy  Shannon  and  Sukey  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  '  Axe  and  Gate,'  nearly  opposite  to  the  Privy 
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Gardens— while  standing  at  the  bar,  coolly  taking  a  glass 
a  piece  of  '  Ladies  Cordial/  Paddy  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  with  well  dissembled  consternation,  exclaimed 
*  By  St.  Patrick,  and  what  can  we  do  ?  I  have  put  on  a 
pair  of  breeches  without  any  money  in  them.'  Sukey  looked 
disappointed,  but  believing  it  to  be  the  fact,  she  broke  in 
upon  her  father's  eight  and  fourpence,  paid  the  reckon- 
ing, and  they  departed. 

"  As  I  before  observed,  Sukey  piqued  herself  on  her  pe- 
netration, she  judged  of  men  according  to  the  rules  of 
Lavater,  and  studied  voices  too:  thus  in  the  apparently 
artless  and  insinuating  manner  of  Paddy  Shannon,  she 
was  credulous  in  the  belief  of  his  honourable  attach- 
ment, and  became  the  victim  of  a  villain — vanity,  how- 
ever, and  self-love  had  a  share  in  it. 

"  Paddy,  without  money,  made  it  a  pretext  of  return- 
ing to  his  lodgings ;  Sukey  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  him.  To  Dyot-street  they  repaired,  where 
Paddy  coaxed,  but  without  success ;  the  maid  was  not  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  so  delicate  were  her  sentiments 
on  virtue  that  she  could  not  be  induced  under  any  con- 
sideration to  remain  there  one  night. 

"  The  ardent  lover  went  out  in  search  of  lodgings, 
for  Sukey  could  not  return  to  her  father  with  a  stain  upon 
her  reputation,  and  having  dipped  into  his  purse.  They 
strolled  along  time  without  meeting  with  any  thing  to 
their  mind,  when  returning  towards  town  from  Millbank, 
whither  their  steps  had  led  them,  and  by  the  way  of  the 
Willow  Walk,  they  determined  upon  a  convenient  first 
floor,  within  two  doors  of  that  romantic  and  beautiful 
situation,  Jenny's  Whim  bridge.*  *  Under  what  name 
and  title,'  said  Sukey,  mournfully,  *  am  I  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  woman  of  the  house.'  '  As  my  intended 
wife,'  cried  Paddy,  '  which  you  shall  be  in  a  few  days.' 
'  In  a  few  days,'  exclaimed  Sukey  j  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
procrastination,    'and    why    not   to-morrow?'     'Faith,8 

*  The  nice  attention  of  the  author  to  the  geography  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  minuteness  of  bis  story  induces  me  to  believe  this  a  true  tale. 

Ebitoiu 
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replied  Shannon,  6  these  matters  cannot  be  settled  s© 
speedily  as  you  imagine ;  you  see  I  have  not  money 
enough  to  buy  a  licence,  and  we  must  be  married  by  banns 
at  the  parish  church,  which  cannot  take  place  earlier 
than  three  weeks.* 

"  Sukey  felt  herself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  arrangement,  she  took  possession  of  her 
apartment,  and  Paddy  returned  to  his  lodgings  delighted 
with  his  present  success,  and  anticipating  future  triumph. 
Sukey  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Paddy  was  constant  in 
his  visits,  liberal  in  his  gifts,  mild  and  insinuating  in  his 
attentions,  profuse  in  ladies'  cordial,  which  the  maiden 
could  not  refuse  at  his  hands,  and  renewed  his  promises 
of  marriage  so  often  that  by  some  accident  or  another 
Sukey  found  herself  in  bed  with  him  one  morning,  to  her 
great  surprize,  embarrassment,  and  all  that. 

Ci  However,  as  it  could  not  be  remedied,  Sukey  felt  no 
objection  to  a  renewal  of  the  accident,  and  she  contented 
herself.  She  nowT  took  to  darning  bis  stockings,  washing 
his  shirts,  and  whitening  his  small  clothes  for  parade, 
and  soon  betrayed  signs  of  presenting  him  with  a  little  one. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  delineate  in  succession  all 
the  misfortunes  of  Sukey ,or  my  wish  to  narrate  all  the  ar- 
tifices and  stratagems  of  Paddy ;  how  the  maiden  fell,  I 
shall  conceal  from  prudential  considerations :  I  wish  not 
to  raise  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  innocence  and  youth, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  the  thread  of  my  story  to  say  that 
she  did  fall,  and  I  shall  rapidly  hasten  over  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  her  being  in  a  cold  winter's  night 
houseless  and  unprotected,  a  melancholy  wanderer  to- 
wards the  house  of  her  father. 

"  A  short  time  after  the  completion  of  her  ruin,  that  is 
to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  two,  Paddy  received 
orders  to  accompany  his  regiment  to  foreign  service — Sukey 
could  not  be  allowed  to  follow  him;  '  make  me  your  wife 
then  before  you  go,'  she  exclaimed — Paddy  said  he  would  ; 
he  left  her  with  the  promise,  but  on  the  very  day  he  had 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  she  received  a  letter  from 
him,  declaring  that  he  was  under  sailing  orders,  and  that 
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it  was  impossible   to   see   her  before  his  embarkation. 

Sukey  was  frantic  with  grief,  she  tore  her  hair,  she 

consoled  herself  with  a  little  cordial  left  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle  in  the  closet,  she  went  to  bed,  she  thought  of  her 
father,  she  cried,  she  sobbed,  she  went  to  sleep. 

"  She  dared  not  write  to  old  Winterbottom,  on  account 
of  the  moveable  pork-pye  shop  which  Paddy  had  sold — on 
account  of  the  eight  and  four-pence  which  she  had  spent ; 
but  she  determined  to  make  enquiries  about  him,  and  she 
commissioned  a  man  who  sold  hearth-stones  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Saffron-hill,  to  learn  all  about  him.  The 
first  account  he  brought  'was,  that  Winterbottom  was 
well — the  nexi,  that  he  was  dt-jected — then,  that  he  was 
growing  better,  and  lastly,  'that  he  was  married.  f  Mar- 
ried/ exclaimed  Sukey,  '  then  it  is  all  over.  My  virgi- 
nity gone,  my  father  married,  my  seducer  abroad,  no  one 
to  love>  no  one  to  protect  and  cherish  me* — it  is  all  over 
with  me,  I  am  undone.'  However,  as  time  is  a  great 
reconciler  of  untoward  events,  she  became  calmer,  and 
as  she  could  not  defer  the  time  of  her  delivery,  or  run 
away  from  it,  she  patiently  awaited  it. 

"  About  six  months  after  she  had  been  a  mother,  Pad- 
dy returned  from  abroad,  the  subject  of  marriage  was  re- 
newed, and  the  day  again  appointed,  but  Paddy  was 
obliged  to  attend  upon  his  father,  who  was  ill,  and  the 
day  was  again  deferred  ;  another  appointment  was  made 
for  the  ceremony,  but  Paddy  got  a  little  too  much  liquor 
the  night  before,  and  forgot  it,  while  Sukey  slept  too 
long  in  the  morning;  another  and  another  succeeded, 
and  Sukey  was  continually  being  amused  by  some  pre- 
text or  other,  when,  at  length,  the  time  arrived,  the 
mask  dropped  from  his  face,  and  he  stood  revealed  to 
Sukey,  a  despicable  villain. 

"  One  of.  the  band  in  the  guards,  a  friend  of  Paddy's, 
played  in  the  orchestra  at  Astley's  amphitheatre,  and 
occasionally  had  orders  to  give  away  to  his  associates — 

*  So  in  Mrs.  Opie's  Father  and  Daughter. — The  heroine  there  exclaims, 
in  the  absence  of  her  seducer,  "  no  one  to  love."— Editor. 
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he  had  frequently  offered  Paddy  a  couple,  but  they 
were  as  constantly  rejected,  the  corporal  not  caring  much 
for  a  shew,  as  he  called  it,  and  Sukey  not  wishing  to  ap- 
pear in  public  ;  however,  tempted  to  see  a  military  burlet- 
ta,  founded  on  a  recent  grand  battle,  he  at  length  accept- 
ed the  offer,  and  prevailed  on  Sukey  to  accompany  him  ; 
the  orders  were  for  the  pit,  and,  going  in  time,  they  se- 
cured a  tolerable  good  seat.  The  Tailor  riding  to  Brent- 
ford contributed  highly  to  the  amusement  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  Sukey  herself,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  woes, 
could  not  but  relax  into  a  smile.  Paddy,  fond  of  roving 
about  during  the  performance,  under  the  pretence  of  see- 
ing a  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  with  whom 
he  had  particular  business,  left  Sukey's  side,  and  shortly 
after,  she  saw  him  enter  the  ride,  arm  in  arm  with  a  son 
of  the  dray,fumigated  with  hops  and  the  steams  of  fermen- 
tation. Sukey,  however,  had  more  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  her  lover,  and  she  could  not  but  be  drawing  compari- 
sons in  his  favor — his  corporal's  jacket,  his  gaiters  and 
white  small-clothes,  his  beautiful  leg,  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  his  bewitching  countenance.  Sukey  was  still  bewitch- 
ed, and,  in  the  moment  of  her  admiration,she  did  not  regret 
the  accident  that  produced  a  slur  upon  her  reputation. 

¥  She  had  been  for  many  minutes  absorbed  in  these 
pleasing  reflections,  wholly  disregarding  the  pantomime 
tricks  of  the  clown,  when  two  gentlemen  abruptly  pressed 
through  the  back  seats  of  the  pit,  and,  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position, secured  themselves  places  immediately  behind 
Sukey — vain  were  the  cries  of  ■  turn  him  out,  turn  him 
out/  &c.  The  two  gentlemen  succeeded,  and  with  an  in- 
effable sneer  of  contempt  at  their  opponents  began  to  dis- 
course upon  passing  events.  Sukey  listened  to  all  that 
was  going  forward. 

"  *  Who  is  that  broad-shouldered  potatoe-faced  fellow 
standing  in  the  ride,'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the 
other,  •  I  mean  he  talking  to  Dick  Sour,  the  brewer's 
man.' 

"  '  It  is  Paddy  Shannon,'  replied  the  other,  '  one  of 
the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  foot  guards.' 
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C€  Sukey  leaned  back  that  she  might  not  lose  one  word 
of  what  was  going  forward. 

"  '  Oh,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  him/  returned  the 
former  speaker;;  '*  he's  a  rare  fellow,  has  ruined  more  of 
his  comrades  at  the  game  of  put,  and  seduced  more  wo- 
men than  any  lad  that  ever  enlisted/ 

"  (  You  say  true,  but  I  understand  he  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Polly  Pattipan,  the  pastry-cook's  daughter, 
who  sells  hot  plumb  pudding  under  the  Piazzas;  indeed, 
1  understand  the  match  is  to  take  place  on  Monday,  that 
Sunday  next  is  the  last  time  of  asking.' 

"  Sukey  turned  sick,  started,  blew  her  nose  to  conceal 
her  sobs: — Paddy  had  told  her  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  her  for  a  few  weeks,  and  Monday  was  the  day  of 
parting;  a  foul  suspicion  thwarted  her  mind  that  Paddy 
was  a  sad  rogue — she  continued  to  listen  with  panting 
expectation  and  alarm. 

"  The  gentlemen  continued — the  second  speaker  in  re- 
ply, *  I  heard  as  much,  and  that  he  marries  for  money — 
the  fact  is,  I  believe  his  father  owes  Polly  Pattipan's  fa- 
ther a  beer-score  ever  since  the  review  in  Hyde-park, 
when  the  old  gentleman  went  to  see  his  son.  You  know 
that  old  Pattipan  sells  beer  on  those  occasions,  and  Shan- 
non became  a  customer,  but  he  never  paid,  so  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  debt,  young  Shannon  is  to  marry  Pattipan's 
daughter. — I  am  assured  of  the  truth  of  this,  for  I  had  it 
from  the  fountain  head.  But  I  understand  that  she  is  old 
and  ugly,  with  a  hump  on  her  back,  and  that  she  squints; 
besides,  she  has  a  formidable  rival  in  a  favorite  mistress.' 

"  '  Mistress!'  internally  ejaculated  Sukey, 'Oh,  would 
that  I  had  never  run  away  with  my  father's  pie-shop  for 
such  a  villain.  Would  that  I  never  sacrificed  my  virtue 
to  such  a  base  ingrate,  but  I  will  be  revenged/ 

"  '  Yes,  he  keeps  a  girl/  resumed  the  former,  '  and  by 
all  account,  one  deserving  a  better  fate ;  her  name  is  Sukey 
"Winterbottom,  she  eloped  with  him  from  the  Horse 
Guards  where  her  musical  voice  was  often  heard  expati- 
ating on  her  father's  pies/ 


1 43  Paddy  detected. 

"  Sukey  sat  very  uneasy  and  could  scarce  restrain  the 
violence  of  her  grief. 

"  '  Poor  thing,  by  some  infernal  stratagem  he  inveigled 
her  away,  and  then  deceived  her  with  false  accounts  of 
her  father  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  her  affection  for  him  ; 
through  the  means  of  a  detestable  agent  he  informed  her 
that  he  was  married,  instead  of  which  I  believe  the  poor 
devil  is  either  dead  or  dying.'  Sukey  could  hear  no  more, 
her  convictiofc  was  compleat,  she  launched  out  into  \m*t 
precations  agaiust  her  seducer,  and  shrieked  and  sobbed 
to  the  discomposure  of  all  those  who  surrounded  her, 
'  Turn  her  out — turn  her  out/  was  echoed  among  the 
audience.  Sukey  took  the  hint  and  left  her  seat,  hastily 
bursting  through  the  audience  till  she  gained  the  door, 
when  she  recognized  an  old  associate  of  old  Winterbottom 
'  Ah,Phelim,'she  wildly  exclaimed, ' how  doyou  do — how 
is  my  father?' '  He  is- — '  'He  is  what,'  interrupted  Sukey — ■ 
*He  is'  'Well  what  is  he  ?'  impatiently  she  inquired — and 
thanking  him  for  the  information  contained  in  the  two  mo- 
nosyllables, darted  away.*  Paddy  Shannon  met  her  in  the 
street,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his  they  walked  home  to- 
gether, without  any  explanation  taking  place.  They  ar- 
rived at  their  lodgings  near  Jenny's  Whim  bridge,  and  Su- 
key thinking  it  high  time  now  to  upbraid  herdeceiver,  coolly 
told  him  all  that  she  had  heard.  Paddy  appeared  whol- 
ly unconcerned,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  her.  Of  what 
have  you  to  complain?  he  cried;  '  suppose  if  I  do  marry 
Polly  Pattipan,  if  she  has  my  hand,  you  will  have  my  heart, 
and  you  will  be  the  best  off  of  the  two.'  Sukey  was  wild  ; 
*  we  will  meet  no  more,'  she  exclaimed — i  not  till  to- 
morrow,' cried  Paddy, *  so  good  night,'  and,  leaving  her? 
he  retired  to  a  neighbouring  pot-house.  Sukey,  wild 
with  grief,  took  her  child  from  the  cradle,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  night,  eloped  from  poor 
Paddy  to  seek  her  father's  forgiveness,  and  it  was  here 
we  picked  her  up  at  the  commencement  of  our  story. 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

*  Note.  Just  so  Mrs.  op  e's  heroine.  The  incident  may   be  considered  as 
"beautifully  depictive  of  the  wildness  ot  grief. 
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CHOICE  APHORISMS, 

S  r  a , 

Is  looking  over  a  very  old,  but  much  neglected,  book, 
the  other  Sunday,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  variety 
of  excellent  maxims  which  one  part  of  it  contained*.  A 
sudden  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  a  selection  might  be 
rendered  useful  to  some  of  those  who  bear  their  blushing 
honours  thick  about  them,  and  be  the  means  of  inducing 
to  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  should  the  parties  not  be  entire- 
ly enveloped  in  the  intoxicating  scenes  of  sensual  plea* 
sures;  particularly  when  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  they  issued  from  the  pen  of  royalty  itself.  I  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  on  being  informed 
by  my  bookseller,  whose  judgment  I  have  more  than 
once  had  reason  to  commend,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  works  extant,  it  rarely  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  any  part  but  the  kitchen  of  a  great  number  of 
the  largest  houses  in  and  around  this  extensive  metro* 
polis! 

Without  occupying  much  space  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, I  shall  take  the  liberty  briefly  to  state,  that  who- 
ever deigns  to  turn  their  eyes  over  this  golden  treasury,  as 
it  may  justly  be  termed,  will  find  something  applicable 
to  every  circumstance  or  station  in  life  ;  and  that  neither 
the  prince  nor  the  peasant,  nor  any  intervening  gradation 
in  society,  will,  in  this  particular,  experience  disappoint- 
ment. 

To  prove  such  assertion,  I  have,  by  way  of  example, 
selected  the  following  aphorisms,  which  I  would  recom- 
mend the  parties,  whose  names  are  prefixed,  to  wear  as 
amulets  about  their  necks  ;  and  if  they  are  not  above  the 
reach  of  advice,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  proving  ser- 
viceable, though  perhaps  not  altogether  anodyne.  But 
as  my  author  has  something  to  the  point,  it  will 
supersede  any  further  observations  : — "  As  an  ear-ring  of 
gold,  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover 
upon  an  obedient  ear."— Prov.  xxv.  12« 

TOL,  YI,  X 
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That  this  may  have  its  due  effect,   is  a  consummation 
sincerely  wished  by.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Calm  Obierver. 


The  Regent. — "  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  Prince, 
and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness.  It 
is  not  fit  for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor  for  princes  strong 
drink,  lest  they  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  judgment. 
Wi-ue  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever 
is  deceived  thereby  is  not  tvise." 
Princess  of  Wales. — "  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous  ; 

but  who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy  :"* 
Duke  of  York. — "  He  that  keepeth  company  with  harlots  spend*- 
eth  his  substance ;  for  a  wh— e  is  a  deep  ditch,,  and  a. 
strange  woman  is  a  narrow  pit  I" 
Lord  Eldon. — "  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  house 
top,  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house.     Bet- 
ter is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness  therewith,  than  a  house 
full  of  sacrifices  with  strife.   He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his 
own,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down,   and  without 
walls  1" 
Duke  of  Bedford. — "  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy 
Hocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds ;  for  riches  are  not  for 
ever." 
Marchioness  of  Hertford. — "  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown,  to 
her  husband ;  but  she  that  maketh  him  ashamed  is  as  rot- 
tenness in  his  bones  1" 
Karl  of  Chatham. — "  The  slothful  man  roasteth  not  that  which 
he  took  in  hunting: ;  but  the  substance  of  a  diligent  man 
is  precious.     The   sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit, 
than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason." 

*  There  is  a  passage  so  much  to  this  point  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  VI  U.t 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  transcribing  it,  and  saying  to  this  amiable*, 
but  much  injured,  Princess — 

"    ,«..» IF  you  are 

Traduc'd  by  envious  tongues, — which  neither   know 

Your  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 

The  chronicles  of  your  doing,— let  me  say, 

sTis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  < 

That  virtue  must  go  through  !'; 

3 
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(Lord  Erskine. — "  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
oivn  mouth  ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips.''1 

JLord  Ellcnborough. — "  Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his 
words?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  hirn  !  A 
v,ord  Jitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." 

Lord  Somerville. — "  "Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean;  but 

much  increase  is  by  the  strength  ©f  an  ox." 

The  Ministry. — "  When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  peo- 
ple rejoice;  but  when  the ivicked  bear  rule,  the  people 
mourn." 

Sir  Vicary  Gibls. — "  He  that  turneth  away  his  car  from  hear- 
ing the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  an  abomination." 

Sir  William  Gar  row,  Attorney  General. — "  It  is  not  good  to 
have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment." 

Lady  Jersey, — "  W7here  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out; 
so  where  there  is  no  tale-bearer  the  strife  ceaseth.  As  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman 
without  discretion.1'' 

Sir  John  Murray* — "  Confidence.in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of 
trouble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  or  a  foot  out  of  joint." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett. — "  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his 
uprightness,  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though 
he  be  rich." 

Mr.  Sheridan. — "Who  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath 
contentions?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tar- 
ry long  at  the  wine:  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine." 

Mr.  Coates,  the  Amateur  of  Fashion. — "  Though  you  should 
bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet 
will  not  h\sJoo!ishness  depart  from  him.  Asa  dog  re- 
turneth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  Jolly." 

Sir  John  Earner* — "  Where  pride  cometh,  there  cometh  shame* 
Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.  It  is  better  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with 
ihe  lowly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  witli  the  proud." 

Sir  Richard  Phillips. — "Whoso  walketh  uprightly  shall  be 
safe ;  but  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways  shall  fall  at 
once." 

Mr.  Waithman. — '*  Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare.  As 
coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,,  so  is  a  con* 
tentious  man  to  kindle  strife,'* 
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Country  Rectors. — "  Remove  not  the  old  landmark  ;  and  ea- 
ter not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless." 

Commissioners  of  the  Property  Tax. — '«  Rob  not  the  poor,  be- 
cause he  is  poor  ;  neither  oppress  the  afflicted.  If  they 
have  nothing  to  pay  [with],  why  should  you  take  away 
the  bed  from  under  them  ?"* 

Dealers  in  Mark  Lane.—"  He  that  withholdeth  corn  the  peo- 
ple shall  curse;  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of 
him  that  selleth  it !  He  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor* 
happy  is  he,'* 


The  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 


The  frivolity  of  the  English  people,  and  of  the  fashion- 
able world  in  particular,  has  never  been  more  forcibly 
exemplified,  than  in  the  reception  of  Madame  Stael  de 
Holstein  among  the  higher  circles  of  society.  But  a  few 
years  have  elapsed,  since  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
lady  was  synonymous  with  all  that  is  shameless  and 
disgusting:  her  novels  were  reprobated  as  the  offspring 
of  an  impure  but  feeble  fancy ;  her  political  essays  regard- 
ed as  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the  track  of  Volney  and  of 
Paine  ;  and  her  miscellaneous  writings,  as  exhibiting  un- 
doubted evidence  of  a  perverted  taste,  and  superficial 
acquaintance  with  books  and  men.  The  British  Critic 
was  shocked  at  the  introduction  of  her  works  into  English 
libraries,  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  informed  us  that 
she  would  have  been  very  dangerous  if  she  had  not  been 
very  dull.— At  the  present  moment,  however,  she  is  re- 
ceived with  respect  and  admiration  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles of  society  ;  is  visited  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  clerical  dignitaries ;  is  praised  and  flattered   by  the 


*  This  last  sentence,  apropos  as  it  may  be  to  the  occasion,  witl  by  some  be 
considered  as  an  interpolation!  foisted  on  our  author  by  the  ingenuity  or  whim 
of  the  writer.  Yet  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  passage, 
■wilt  find  that  the  only  variation  from  the  original  is  in  the  alteration  of  the  pea^ 
sons. — See  Proverbs  xxii,  S7# 
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paragraph-mongers  of  the  press  ;  is  complimented  by  her 
former  enemies,  with  the  title  of  "  the  first  literary- 
woman  in  the  world  ;"  and  sells  her  name  to  a  paltry  po- 
litical pamphlet  for  greater  advantages  than  ever  re- 
warded the  labours  of  a  Bacon,  or  the  genius  of  a  Shak* 
speare. 

The  reception  of  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  is  only  a 
single  proof  out  of  many  others  that  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  recapitulate,  that  to  be  received  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
neither  intellectual  nor  external  superiority  is  necessary; 
that  when  the  wise  and  the  accomplished  become  the  ob- 
jects of  imitation  and  attentions  to  the  highest  circles, 
it  is  quite  independent  of  their  merits,  and  that  folly  and 
incapacity  areas  easily  and  frequently  elevated  to  the  stage 
of  fashion  as  virtue,  modesty,  and  intelligence.  The 
greatest  favorite  in  this  country  of  every  fashionable  party, 
the  confidential  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  all  (he  royal  family  ;  the  companion  of  fash- 
ionable virgins,  and  the  bosom  confident  of  our  fash- 
ionable wives,  the  fine,  happy,  pleasing,  agreeable,  attrac- 
tive Chevalier  Le  Cainea,  dances  a  little,  plays  a  little, 
sings  a  little,  and  abounds  in  small  talk,  on  the  ladies  fans, 
on  the  newest  fashions,  and  the  latest  news.  Let  him 
once  become  a  solid  or  a  thinking  being,  and  his  attrac- 
tions would  perceptibly  diminish.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  de- 
lightful companion,  a  charming  friend,  always  lively,  al- 
ways amusing;  the  pleasure  of  the  old,  and  the  model 
of  the  young:  a  favorite  at  every  fete,  a  welcome  visitor 
in  every  circle  of  which  the  pursuit  is  mirth  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

There  are  others  who  obtain  a  footing  in  fashionable 
society  by  administering  to  the  love  of  prettiness  and 
double  entendre,  that  characterizes  the  taste  of  the  present 
generation  of  the  beau  monde.  A  youthful  poet  writes 
and  circulates  among  his  friends  a  few  copies  of  verses, 
the  production  of  early  youth,  or  of  a  few  solitary  hours. 
They  are  praised  with  unexpected  warmth,  and  copies 
gre  solicited.    But  the  author  soon  discovers  that  to  pre- 
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sent  a  copy  to  every  acquaintance  who  solicits  it  is  too 
severe  a  trial  of  his  patience.  Urged  therefore  by  a  sense 
of  his  own  convenience,and  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
he  commits  his  verses  to  the  press,  and  they  are  ushered 
into  the  world  in  all  the  elegance  of  Buhner's  type  and 
Andrews's  paper.  The  union  of  mellifluous  verse 
to  the  ardent  expression  of  natural  but  licentious  feeling, 
recommends  to  the  attention  of  love-sick  maids,-  incon- 
tinent wives,  and  amorous  widows.  The  book  is  read 
with  avidity,  and  in  circles  to  which  time  is  the  least 
valuable  of  possessions,  the  author  becomes  an  object  of 
general  curiosity.  He  at  length  emerges  from  obscurity, 
and  is  invited  to  an  "  at  home,"  or  a  public  breakfast.  It 
is  found  that  he  fingers  the  piano,  and  nothing  will  satis- 
fy the  company  but  one  of  his  own  songs  to  his  own  mu- 
sic, His  first  effort  is  received  with  applause,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  vulgar  multitude  of  bards,  he  becomes  an 
adopted  member  of  the  fashionable  world, formed  to  corrupt 
and  willing  to  seduce  the  wives  and  sisters  of  his  exalted 
admirers. — Such  characters  may  be  found  among  the 
most  popular  poets  of  the  day,  and  are  hourly  increasing. 

I  have  now  within  my  view  an  individual,  of  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  who  has  grown  grey  in  indecency  and  licen- 
tiousness. A  black-leg  in  sporting;  a  brute  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life  ;  equally  destitute  in  all  his  actions 
of  that  propriety  which  becomes  his  sacred  profession, 
and  that  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others  without  which 
even  civilized  society  would  exhibit  all  the  rudeness 
of  the  savage  state,  without  its  liberty :  a  drunkard, 
a  blasphemer,  and  a  boxer, —  this  reverend  gentle* 
man  is  a  favorite  visitor  of  a  certain  great  house,  min- 
gles with  self-confidence  in  the  first  parties  in  the  na- 
tion; and  possesses  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  court- 
ly secrets  than  any  other  reverend  individual,and  was  lately 
honoured  by  the  most  public  marks  of  princely  conde- 
scension. 

The  fashionable  world  is  at  once  burthened  and  en* 
Pertained  by  a  description- of  pseudo  gentility,  who  saU 
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ly  forth  after  their  morning  studies  at  the  Temple,and  pass 
the  evening  in  the  display  of  their  talents  for  recitation 
and  for  oratory.     They  are  usually  protegees  of  antiqua- 
ted dowagers,  who  pride  themselves  on  the  attentions  paid 
them  by  men  so  young,  in  return  for  their  patronage  and 
introduction.     With  incomes  just  sufficient  to  support 
every  expence  but  that  of  a  dinner,   they  are  reduced  to 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  up  a  re- 
spectable appearance,  and  are  compelled  to  eke  out  their 
allowance  of  white  handkerchiefs  and  silk  stockings  with 
the  most  anxious  ceconomy.     The  hosts  by  whom  they 
are  invited  to  dine,   observe  wThat  a  pity  it  is  that  they 
should  aspire  to  society  so  much  above  them,  and  neg- 
lect   their    studies  and  circumscribe   their  incomes  by- 
mingling  in   scenes  of  fashionable  gaiety.     They  assist 
however  in  passing  away  the  time  ;  they  can  spout,  and 
recite,  and  harangue,  can  answer  a  difficult  question  with- 
out subjecting  the  master  of  the  house  to  a  reference  to 
an  Encyclopedia  ;  will  take  a  joke  without  resentment,are 
very  attentive  to  the  dessert  and  the  tea-urn,and  supply  the 
places  of  bell-pullers  to  their  hostesses.     It  is  true  indeed 
that  they  are  visibly  regarded  as  out  of  their  proper  sphere, 
and  as  remaining  in  good  society  merely  by  sufferance, 
with  all  the  cares  and  mortifications  of  subservience.   But 
a  good  dinner,  and  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  their  friends 
of  Lord  Somebody,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Anything, 

are  sufficient  compensations  to   the  tribe   of  T- s, 

for  all  the  insults  and  humiliations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 


PARLIAMENTARY  VIEWS  of   ENGLISH  BO- 
ROUGHS, taken  during  ike  present  year. 


KENT. 

Queenbormtgh. — Two  Views  taken  by  the  ministry,  and  to  be 
seen  in  St.  Stephens  Chapel. 

1.  The  son  of  a  Bedfordshire  Baronet,  of  considerable  in- 
fluence, represented  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  ready  to 
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support  a  certain  set  of  men,  right  or  wrong  ;  a  gentleman  of  & 
very  complying  disposition ;  an  aye  man  on  ministerial  questions, 
very  serviceable  on  a  division. — Painted  by  Osborne. 

2.  An  Admiral's  Flag,  not  the  worse  for  service,  wholly  un- 
known by  the  enemy  ;  but  fills  a  seat  in  the  Commons  under  the 
orders  of  my  Lord  Castiereagh,  and  is  found  tractable  enough. — 
Painted  by  Admiral  Moor som. 

Queenborough  was  always  depicted  with  a  view  of  the  Ord- 
nance, until  1802,  when  a  short-lived  independence  effaced  it 
from  the  canvass — however  it  soon  regained  its  former  hue,  and 
is  now  as  before  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  ministry,  pur- 
chased of  157  suffrages. 

Maidstone. — 1.  A  View  of  a  Banking-house,with  a  merchant's 
warehouse,  warm  in  the  rays  of  ministerial  favor. — Painted  by 
George  Sims,  Esq.  a  gentleman  in  the  firm  of  Bruce,  DePoin- 
thieu  and  Co. 

2.  A  Knight  of  St.  Joachim,  and  a  member  of  the  muses;  not 
staunch. — Painted  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

Maidstone  was  incorporated  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  sent 
members  to  parliament ;  lost  its  right  on  account  of  Wyatt's  re- 
bellion, but  regained  it  the  second  of  Elizabeth.  Influence  in 
the  stationery  office  over  1706  suffrages. 

Dover. — 1.  A  Ministerial  Cypher,  a  cousin  of  the  Lord  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  of  which  this  is  the  chief ;  a  man  of 
strong  ministerial  stamina,  and  rewarded  by  some  of  the  good 
thingsjin  the  Liverpool  gift. — Painted  by  Chas.  Jenkinson,  Eqs. 

2.  A  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  necessarily  a 
supporter  of  monopoly,  a  good  understanding  perverted,  ready 
at  all  times  to  sacrifice  his  opinion  to  his  interest. — Painted  by 
John  Jackson,  Esq. 

Dover  is  remarkable  for  its  long  struggle  for  independence  which 
it  never  resigned  until  the  last  election.  Some  time  back  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  house  of  the  impressment  of  pilots  and 
seamen  to  prevent  their  votes  being  given  to  independent  candi- 
dates ;   the  house  considered  but  uever  came  to  any  resolution. 

Sandwich. — A  Peer's  half  brother,  an  Admiral,  and  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  fond  of  place,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  say  aye 
to  continue  it. — Painted  by  Sir  Joseph  Sidney  Yorke,  Knt. 

2.  A  Portrait  of  independence  struggled  for  by  the  suffragers, 
and  at  length  obtained,  a  bale  of  English  Merchandize,  known 
and  respected  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Lloyd's,— Painted  by 
Joseph  Marriat,  Esq. 
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Sandwich,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  notso  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  lord  Warden  as  Dover,  may  probably  recover  itself  from 
the  influence  of  placemen.  Right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  in- 
habiting freemen  receiving  alms  or  not. 

Hi/the. — 1.  A  caricature  portrait  of  an  alderman,  merchant, 
banker,  and  baronet,  family  transplanted  from  Devonshire,  and 
nurtured  in  the  metropolis  by  monopoly. — Painted  by  Sir 
John  Per  ring,  Bart. 

2.  A  sketch  of  independance  in  a  London  merchant,  whose 
means  are  limited,  whose  speculations  have  not  been  prosperous, 
but  who  continues  to  divide  with  those  men  who  value  the  wel- 
fare of  the  constitution  more  than  the  bait  of  place  and  pen- 
sion.— Painted  by  3/.  White,  Esq. 

Hythe  is  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  which  ministerial 
influence  has  a  little  declined,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  argue 
the  hope  of  reformation  in  parliament. 

Jiomney. — 1.  An  Admiral's  flag  hoisted  in  St.  Stephen's,  and 
waving  in  debate,  while  it  would  be  better  employed  on  the  seas, 
in  deterring  an  enemy,  already  grown  confident  by  success  and 
bold  in  enterprize. — Painted  by  Sir  J.  T.  Duckicorth,  Knt. 

2,  The  portrait  of  a  Grecian  historian,  an  elder  brother  of  a 
peer,  silent  in  debate,  but  a  man  of  learning,  a  philanthropist, 
a  steady  friend  of  the  people. — Painted  by  William  Mitford, 
Esq. 

ESSEX. 

Colchester. — 1.  Sketch  of  a  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  consul  of  the  Russia  Com- 
pany. To  be  found  on  the  ministerial  benches  in  St.  Stephen's. 
— Painted  by  R.  Thornton,  Esq. 

2.  A  ministerial  thick  and  thin,  a  determined  hack,  with  nei- 
ther blood  nor  bone,  but  long-winded,  and  ready  for  any  job  for 
a  feed  of  cabbage.  A  mere  copy  of  a  wretched  original,  sent  to 
St.  Stephen's  from  Bristol. — Painted  by  Richard  Hart  Davis, 
Jun.  Esq. 

Maiden — 1.  Water-gruel  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  a  peer's 
warming-pan. — Painted  by  Joseph  Holden  Strutt,  Esq. 

2.  Portrait  of  a  senator  habited  like  a  ram  in  a  black  wig, 
a  companion  to  the  former. — Painted  by  Benjamin  Gaskell, 
Esq. 

Harwich.— 1.  A  finger-post  to  preferment,  on  whichis  en- 
graven the  route  and  starting-post,  with  the  necessary  qualifier 

you  vi,  y 
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tion.  A  puritan,  younger  brother  of  a  puritan  peer,  with  the 
road  hy  way  of  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  afterwards  secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  and  direct  through  the  office  of  joint  paymaster- 
general,and  a  commissioner  of  the  India  board,  to  the  comfort- 
able haven  of  an  under  secretary  of  state  ! — Painted  by  the 
Jit.  Hon.  John  Hiley  Addington. 

2.  An  inside  view  of  a  lawyer's  office,  illustrated  with  all  the 
insignia  of  the  profession,  interest  tables,  six  and  eight-pences, 
&c.  &c.  By  some  sort  of  legerdemain,  the  scene  changes  to 
a  view  of  Downing-street,  with  a  portrait  of  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  This  painting  is  a  very  heavy  performance,  al* 
though  assisted  by  mechanism — it  is  generally  complained  of, 
excites  no  other  interest  than  that  of  apprehension,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  old  England.— Paint- 
ed  by  the  lit.  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart, 

Note,  The  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  return  six  and 
twenty  members  to  parliament,  of  which  number  eighteen  are 
at  the  command  of  mmisters.-^-EDiToit. 


CRIM.  CON",    or,  Fashionable  Forbearance. 


Str, 
The  issue  of  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Goodall 
against  the  friendly  attorney  who  robbed  him  for  ever 
of  his  domestic  happiness,  has  excited  the  indignation 
and  astonishment  of  every  advocate  for  British  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man.  That  five  thousand  pounds 
should  be  paid  by  an  unfortunate  lawyer,  for  the  venial 
indiscretions  that  a  prince  or  a  priest  may  commit  with 
undisturbed  impunity,  is  disgraceful  to  the  system  under 
which  such  persecution  is  admitted,  to  the  judge  beneath 
whose  sanction  the  law  is  administered,  and  to  the  jury 
by  whose  decision  the  amount  of  damages  is  determined. 
Had  Captain  Goodall  possessed  only  the  common  feelings 
of  a  courtier,  he  would  never  have  adopted  the  vile  and 
odious  means  of  revenge  and  satisfaction  to  which  he  had 
recourse,     Delighted  by  the  preference  given  to  his  wife* 
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and  by  the  opportunity  of  affording  happiness  toa  friend, 
and  by  a  desirable  relief  from  the  cares  and  the  burthens 
of  matrimonial  duty,  he  would  have  treated  the  affair  as 
a  common  but  pleasing  bagatelle,  and  demanded  at  the 
utmost  a  proper  introduction  to  some  fair  relative  of 
protegee  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  with  whom  he  might  while 
away  the  melancholy  hours  during  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  had  occasion  to  regret  the  absence  of  his 
spouse. 

This,  Sir,  I  can  assure  you,  is  the  regular  manner  of 
accommodating  such  trivial  differences  in  the  circles  of 
fashion.  A  young  cornuto  of  outrageous  honor,  or  an 
old  and  uxorious  husband,  who  possesses  neither  confi- 
dence in  his  wife  nor  liberality  towards  his  friends,  may 
.occasionally  disgrace  the  circles  of  the  ton  bon  by  stupid 
and  vulgar  appeals  to  the  justice  of  their  country ;  but  they 
are  regarded  as  Goths  and  Vandals  by  the  courtly  circles, 
who  adapt  their  morals  and  their  manners  to  the  temper 
and  wishes  of  their  prince,  and  every  action  for  adultery 
is  regarded  as  a  satire  on  the  most  exalted  characters. 

The  unfrequency,  therefore,  of  the  actions  for  crim. 
con.  during  the  preceding  year  in  the  circles  of  fashion- 
able life,  does  not  proceed  from  the  gradual  declension  of 
adultery,  but  from  a  virtual  compact,  by  which  the 
leaders  of  the  ton  mutually  pledge  themselves  to 
abstain  from  all  that  might  be  offensive  to  the  court, 
or  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  circumscribe  the 
range  of  fashionable  pleasure.  This  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance is  still  further  extended  and  encouraged  by  the 
access  that  it  opens  to  every  species  of  sensual  inter- 
course. The  woman  who  is  herself  addicted  to  inconti- 
nence regards  without  reproach  the  infidelities  of  hef 
husband,  that  she  may  be  left  to  indulge  in  her  own 
propensities  ;  and  the  husband  who  has  lost,  through  the 
arts  of  an  unprincipled  friend,  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  domestic  life,  at  once  supplies  the  happiness  he  has 
lost,  and  gratifies  the  pride  of  amicable  retaliation  by  in* 
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triguing  with  the  daughter  or  the  sister  of  his  wife's  se- 
ducer. 

That  incidents  like  these  are  not  the  imaginary  creation 
of  -an  idle  fancy,  permit  me  to  demonstrate  by  a  recapi- 
tulation of  one  or  two  singular  examples  of  innocent 
adultery.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor-square  lives 

the  celebrated   Reverend  Dr.  C ,  a  gentleman   who 

possesses  a  greater  number  of  benefices  than  any  other 
clergyman  in  the  country  who  has  not  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  bishop.  He  has  always  been  a  welcome  visitor 
in  Pali-Mall ;  is  a  member, notwithstanding  his  profession, 
of  several  bacchauial  and  convivial  clubs,  and  engages  in 
the  chorus  to  every  Paphian  song  with  lungs  that  Bengo 
Collier  himself  might  envy.  About  five  years  ago,  he 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  of  a  younger  brother 

of  the  family  of  H d,  who  took  a  fancy  to  his  wife, 

and  prosecuted  his  addresses,  while  the  reverend  sot  was 
drinking  with  "  the  bucks"  or  gambling  at  White's.  The 
parson  himself,  however,  had  not  misspent  his  mornings 
in  inactivity.  The  sister  of  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  such 
is  the  folly  and  depravity  of  the  minor  branches  of  a 
family  when  their  natural  protector  is  profligate  and  neg- 
ligent, yielded  to  the  seductions  of  age  and  ugliness,  and 
the  possession  of  the  sister  is  regarded  as  a  compensation 
for  the  seduction  of  the  wife;  and  the  husband  and  the 
lover,  after  a  social  supper  with  their  respective  frail  ones, 
retire  to  different  apartments  in  the  reverend  cornuto's 
residence — the  parson  consenting  to  the  infamy  of  his 
wife,  the  honourable  witnessing  without  remorse  the  ruin 
of  his  sister. 

Lord has  had  three  wives,  two  of  whom  he  con- 
signed to  an  early  grave  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery. 
The  third  he  married  because  of  her  frankness  of  temper, 
and  her  willingness  to  assist  his  inquiries  into  the  myste- 
ries of  love.  After  the  possession  of  a  month,  he  frankly 
avowed  his  satiety,  and  requested  her  permission  to  invite 
Lady  A.  to  the  Abbey,  expressing  his   willingness  to 
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acquiesce  in  the  temporary  residence  of  any  gallant  she 
might  think  proper  to  select  for  her  own  recreation.  His 
obliging  helpmate  complied  with  his  request,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  permission.  Lady  A.  became  for  a  few- 
months  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  Abbey,    and   Lord 

P m  fulfilled,  for  the  same  period,  the  office  of  Cicisbeo 

to  the  lady. 

On  this  plan  of  domestic  felicity  have  this  happy  cou- 
ple passed  fourteen  years  in  amicable  intrigue.  The  lady 
personates  the  sponsors  of  her  husband's  bi/e-blozcs,  and 
the  offspring  of  her  adulterous  love  are  caressed  by  the 
contented  husband  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  real  pa- 
rent. 

Lord was  born  with  a  great  share  of  good  sense, 

which  he  improved  by  assiduous  application  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  being  possessed  of  a  happy  constitution,  and  an 
agreeable  person,  he  was  likely  to  become  a  favourite 
member  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  had  been  some 
time  at  the  University,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
capital  of  France.  His  tutor  was  a  young  man  of  lively 
inclinations  and  strong  passions;  but  who  had  hypocrisy 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  friends  and  relatives  of  his  pupil 
from  discovering  his  foibles.*  When  they  were  no  longer 
within  the  compass  of  observation,  they  gave  a  loose  to 
every  species  of  extravagance,  and  the  parson  finding  in 
the  object  of  his  care]  a  disposition  similar  to  his  own, 
they  mutually  engaged  in  debauchery  and  folly. 

At  Paris  they  made  acquaintance  with  the  Jilles de  joie 
and  figurantes  of  the  theatre,  and  passed  a  winter  in  one 
constant  course    of  libertinism   and    dissipation.      Lord 

was  detected  with  the  mistress  of  a  captain  in  the 

legion  of  honor  who  called  him   to  account;  the  tutor 

of  Lord  was  his  second  :    the  captain  was  shot ; 

and  the  party  obliged  to 'fly  to  England,  but  not  before 
Lord  - — — -  had  been  married  to  an  opera  dancer,  with 
whose  agility  he  had  been  captivated,  and  whose  virtues 
had  been  felt  and  eulogized  by  his  reverend  companion, 
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On  their  return  to  England  his  lordship  appointed  his 
clerical  friend  to  the  rank  of  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  first  living  that  fell  vacant  within 
his  patronage.  Many  years  of  pleasure  and  adultery 
passed  away,  during  which  Lady  appeared  to  re- 
gard her  husband's  infidelities  with  indifference  ;  and  his 
lordship  might  still  have  flattered  himself  with  the  idea 
of  possessing  a  wife  whose  chastity  resisted  every  pro- 
vocation to  revenge,  had  not  an  unexpected  return  from 
a  shooting-party  subjected  him  to  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing the  raptures  of  his  cara  sposa  in  the  arms  of  his 
reverend  chaplain,  and  the  vows  of  eternal  attachment 
uttered  by  her  reverend  seducer.  The  usual  self-confi- 
dence of  the  parson  did  not  forsake  him  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  boldly  avowed  that  the  illicit  intercourse 
between  her  ladyship  and  himself  had  commenced  in  the 
capital  of  France,  and  claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  patron 
for  having  acted  as  a  willing  substitute  in  the  fulfilment 

of  his  matrimonial  duties.     Lord   neither  run 

his  chaplain  through  the  body,  nor  foolishly  disturbed 
the  house,  by  expressions  of  indignation  at  his  lady's 
conduct;  he  calmly  left  the  room  and  in  a  few  moments 
sent  his  servant  with  a  billet,  containing  an  intimation 

that  since  B m  Parsonage  was  far  from  S ,  and  the 

season  inclement,  he  might  as  well  make  S house  the 

place  of  his  constant  residence.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  lady  and  the  chaplain  reside  in  all  the  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  deliberate  adultery,  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  patron  cornuto* 
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MOTTO  XIII. 

**  Nee  timere,  nee  timide."— —  Lord  D**l**gt*n« 

Neither  rashly  nor  cowardly. 

No  son  of  the  turf  but  will  forthwith  declare, 

How  aptly  this  motto  is  fitted ; 
In  betting  no  man  e'er  evinced  greater  care, 

For  thou  art,  i'faith,  Yorkshire  witted.* 

No  rashness  on  knavesmire  was  surely  display'd, 
When  knowing  ones  look'd  for  a  relish, 

Poor  Sancho  broke  down;  what  a  slippery  jade 
Prov'd  Fortune  to  dashing  young  M-11-sh.f 

But  now  t'other  half  of  this  motto  to  shew 
When  eager  the  hounds  thou  dost  follow, 

It  seems  to  old  Nick  thou  would'st  willingly  go, 
Ev'ry  man  of  the  field  to  beat  hollow. 

Nor  cowardly  dost  thou  at  table  appear, 

As  quietly  pouring  down  throttle, 
Of  port  eight  decanters,  and  then  with  brain  clear, 

Toasting  joys  of  the  turf  with  ninth  bottle.% 

*  A  Yorkshire  lite  is  no  new  thing  ;  but  when  a  person,  in  addition  to 
his  birth-right,  adds  the  refinement  of  an  horse  jockey,  what  can  be  expected 
but  that 

Crescit  amornummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit. 

f  If  any  merit  be  attachable  to  the  pursuit  of  the  turf,  no  individual  is 
more  deserving  of  encomium  than  the  above-mentioned  personage, whose  con- 
duct has  been  invariably  governed  by  the  rules  of  honour  and  fair  dealing, 
two  characteristics  of  inestimable  price  when  coupled  with  an  hero  of  New- 
tnarket  notoriet)7. 

£  Nocturno  certaus  mero — Horace. 
or  thus : 

I  am  the  man  that  did  the  bottle  bring, 
And  tied  the  bottle  to  the  bottle-strinf. 
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IVIOTTO  XIV. 
"  Virtute  et  Numine" — Lord  Cl*n***ry» 

By  valour  and  the  assistance  of  God, 
Of  thy  valour  nothing  knowing, 
I,  of  course,  cannot  be  showing, 
Or  if  God  assistance  lends  thee, 
Yet  I'm  sure  one  good  befriends  thee; 
Since  'twas  heavVs  all  kind  decree, 
Thou  from  wedlock  should'st  be  free. 
Let  no  pangs  of  goading  honour 
jEver  make  thee  think  upon  her  ; 
Call  to  mind  the  countless  numbers 
Doom'd  by  fate  to  cuckold  slumbers, 
Left  to  pass  their  wretched  lives, 
Curs*d  with  antlers,  curs'd  with  wives.^ 

MOTTO  XV, 

"  Virtus  in  actione  consistit" Lord  Cr*v*&\ 

Virtue  consists  in  deeds. 
If  virtue  doth  in  deeds  consist, 
Then  surely  some  the  goal  have  raissM? 
By  making  most  degrading  slip, 
From  brilliant  acts  to  jockeyship, 
And  heal'd  up  former  deadly  schism 
'Twixt  nobleness  and  pugilism.  + 

*  The  frequency  of  intrigue,  as  it  is  now  fashionably  termed,  has  of  late 
years  been  productive  of  divorces  too  numerous  for  insertion  j  no  class  of  the 
community  has  escaped  the  horned  honour.  My  Lord  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  proud  of  it ;  the  soldier  has  tamely  submitted  to  it ;  the  sailor,  from  long 
and  frequent  absence,  takes  it  for  granted  ;  it  is  a  legal  right  entailed  upon 
the  lawyer ;  the  shopkeeper  accounts  it  as  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  ;  and 
the  mechanic  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  it,  for  his  maxim  is,  tf  half  a 
loaf  is  preferable  to  none  at  all ;"  in  short, 

«*  Lesfemmes  peuveut  tout,  parcequ'elles  gouvernent  les  personnes  qui  gou- 
ternent  tons. 

+  This  Herculean  science  inducts  a  man  into  the  most  striking  company, 
setting  at  nought  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  as  to  the  boasted  sophists,  they 
are  mere  roilk-sops  to  such  powerful  opponents.  Your  ancients  would  con- 
sume months  in  proving  that  black  was  white;  but  here  are  men  that  will  close 
up  your  daylight  in  the  iwiakliug  of  &n  eye,  and  hit  a  point  with  such  pre- 
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Whereto  they  are  so  close  allied, 
Asunder  they  will  ne'er  divide. 

'Or  if  for  continence  they'll  shine 

'Tis  by  intrigues  with  Columbine, 

And  shining  forth  rank  harlot's  tools, 

No  Harlequins  but  motley  fools ; 

Of  whom  let's  say,  since  such  to  act  are  fit, 

Stultitia*  in  actione  conslstiL 


MOTTO  XVL 
"  Be  fast." — Earl  of  Mexbgrougk. 

Though  the  parson  binds  fast, 

Yet  affection  will  last, 
For  in  first  love  there  is  such  a  charm, 

Tho'  a  woman  should  wed 

E'en  my  lord — from  his  bed 
The  young  urchin  would  fly  in  alarm* 

If  a  man  wou'd  ensure 

And  seal  love  secure, 
Affection  should  ne'er  be  o'ercast  ; 

For  'tis  true  love  alone, 

Loosens  Verms's  zone, 
And  can  make  her  ever  he  fast,  f 


clsion  as  to  discover  in  what  region  of  the  stomach  the  vital  spark  (or  breathing) 
inhabits  :  then  who  would  not  barter  the  honours  of  a  family  name  to  league 
himself  with  preceptors  thus  ably  fraught  wkli  k  nock -me -dove  n  arguments  to 
level  all  opponents. 

*  Folly  certainly  condslsbi  acting,  and  he  phi ys  most  the  fool  whose  conduct 
firoves  him  to  be  most  estranged  from  wisdom.  To  be  sure,  Harlequin  is  air- 
ways clad  in  a  motley  coal— even  so  are  fouls  ;  no  wonder  then,  that  Colum- 
bine should  long  have  lured  so  great  a  zany  to  her  purposes.  However,  it  is 
always  time  to  amend  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  puppet-shew  gives  way  to 
the  more  exalted  effusions  of  Melpomene,  ;:nd  indeed  it  is  shrewdly  surmised 
that  the  hymeneal  curtain  has  dropped  upon  a  deep  tragedy. 

f  It  is  an  opinion  very  erroneously  cherished  by  some  men,  that  the  splen. 
<lor  which  accompanies  title  and  fortune,  will  banish  from  the  female  breast 
all  recollection  of  a  prior  affection.  I  grsnt  such  may  prove  the  case  with  a 
miad  incapable  of  appreciating  the  true  refinements  of  love  ;  but  when  a 
sensitive  and  well-educated  understanding  has  once  received  and  approved 
*he£ond  impr«ssion,  »o  founding  name  or  brilliancy  of  equipage  can  oblite- 
VOL.    VI,  a 


l§§  Lord  Cr --~ ; 

,      MOTTO  XVII. 

"  Benigno  Numine."r Lord  Chatea??, 

By  God's  blessing. 
'Tis  not  by  blessing  of  a  God 
That  you  reside  in  land  of  Nod, 

And  rise  from  bed  at  four  ; 
T^or  does  the  Lord  bid  you  again, 
On  pillow  rest  your  head  at  ten 

To  take  an  eight  hours  snore*. 

Perhaps  you  think  your  brain  will  teens 
With  wondrous  wonders  dreain 

Of  Boney's  ships  aground, 
How  you  in  visions  gain  a  fleet, 
Visions  that  would  be  vastly  sweet., 

Were  truth  in  dreams  but  found. 

So  dream  on  still,  but  when  awake 
I  hope  and  trust  for  England's  sake 

You  never  may  aspire 
To  mighty  deeds,  for  I'll  be  free, 
Your  mind,  Benigno  Numine, 

Will  ne'er  set  the  Thames  on  fire*, 

O  !  if  the  honour'd  shade  of  P — t 
Marks  from  on  high  this  dearth  of  wit, 
His  ghost  will  soon  run  wildf  ; 

«*"'"  — ■ ' — ■- ! ■  ■■      ■  -il'       I 

rate  the  charm  from  her  soul.  She  may,  indeed,  by  an  heroic  struggle  with 
herself  acquire  externally  the  semblance  of  content,  though  it  too  frequently 
occurs  that  the  endeavour  is  nugatory,  when  specious  pleasure  holds  out  the 
delusive  bait  at  which  she  grasps,  to  bury  mental  anguish  in  tJie  vortex  of  li- 
bertinism and  folly. 

*  For  a  person  who  has  state  affairs  to  transact,  and  to  whose  care  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  is  entrusted,  this  appears 
to  me  a  very  novel  method  of  proceeding  ;  it  is,  however,  precisely  on  a  par 
with  the  conduct  of  his  late  employers,  who  were  always  sleeping  when  they 
should  be  awake,  and  so  vice  versa  to  the  no  small  discomfiture  of  the  public 
sum d,  which  has  to  contemplate  expeditions  of  no  avail,  enormous  expendi- 
tures without  effect,  and  the  wanton  exhaustion  cf  our  best  blood  for  the 
-acquirement  of  nothing  but  disgrace, — This  practice  of  emulating  the  seven 
sleepers  of  old,  hag,  however,  nothing  novel  to  recommend  it,  as  a  certain 
personage,\vhen  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  technically  termed  the  late 
Xord  C m. 

f  O  !  could  the  ancestors  of  two  thirds  of  our  present  nobility   stock   but 
lake  a  peep  from  their  cold  marble   mausoleums,   they  would  no  doubt  a$* 
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That  spirit  never  slumbering  found, 
Should  waken  with  last  trumpet's  sound, 
This  lazy  Morpheus'  child. 

MOTTO  XVIII. 

«*  Trial  by  Jury." Lord  ErskinE* 

Let  no  one  on  this  motto  trench, 
Exclaims  my  pleader  at  the  Bench, 
For  he  that  trenches  on  this  motto 
I'd  fain  see  burnt,  or  drown'd,  or  shot  0. 

Let  no  one  Habeas  Corpus  slight, 

Of  Britons  'tis  the  grand  birth-right ; 

Since  he  that  proves  his  right's  depraver,  >-»^ 

Of  freedom  is  the  worst  enslaver. 

May  such  thy  symbol  always  prove, 
And  claim  of  Albion's  race  the  love  : 
So  shall  we  dare  despotic  fury, 
With  Habeas  Corpus  and  our  Jury* 


MORE  OF  THE  FETE. 

Vauxhall  Fete. — So  much  has  public  curiosity  been  excited 
by  this  very  splendid  fete,  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  remiss  in 
duty  did  we  not  pay  it  every  attention,  and  allow  it  a  proportion 
of  our  pages,  commensurate  with  its  subject,  and  the  enquiry 
to  be  expected  of  our  readers. 

We  do  not  rush  forward  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of 
the  soldier  who  has  bravely  fought  and  bravely  conquered,  but 
while  inspired  to  enthusiasm  by  his  noble  daring,  we  feel  a  tear 
of  commiseration  fall,  for  the  gallant  comrade  who  dropped  by 
his  side — we  do  not  stand  forth  to  mingle  the  dews  of  detraction 

fright  the  spheres  with  their  enhorrored  yells;  in  vain  would  they,  seek  one 
attribute  connected  with  their  former  dignity  j  all  true  stamp  worn  off,  and 
nothing  left  of  originality  but  the  drop  and  base  die  of  a  true  Birmingham 
SQunterfeiL 

*  Justura  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyrannj, 
aiente  quatlt  solida, 

BvTaeet 
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with  the  steams  of  triumph,  and  damp  the  blaze  of  glory  ;  for  *S 
feel  all  the  ardent  satisfaction  that  man  can  feel,  for  the  ex- 
ploits at  Vittoria  ;  we  enthusiastically  shout  the  name  of  Wel- 
lington and  Victory  ;  we  hold  up  cur  hands  to  encircle  his  brow 
with  the  wreaths  of  glory  :  jes,.  and  we  would  warmly  press  te* 
our  hearts  every  surviving  hero  of  that  day,  and  shout  his  name 
in  equal  triumph — and  in  after  times,  when  peace  shall  return 
the  heroes  to  their  homes,  when  the  busy  finger  shall  poi.t  out, 
'that  man  fought  at  Vittoria,'  we  shall  estimate  him  as  one 
who  bravely  fought  for  the  liberties  of  his  ally,  and  by  hi& 
valour  won  them- 

But  while  these  are  our  feelings,  w  hile  thus  our  hearts  respon- 
sive swell  to  our  bosom's  glow,  we  cannot  but  turn  our  eye  to 
the  bleeding  fields  strewn. over  with  many  a  gallant  soldier  dead 
and  dying — and  with  the  feeling  quick  as  thought,  we  look  for 
the  unction  to  allay  his  anguish,  we  hear  his  dying  words,  "  I 
have  fought — I  die  for  you — protect  my  wife  and  children."  We 
foere  see  a  son,  a  noble  youth  maimed,  and  the  life  flowing 
through  his  gaping  wound,.  "  I  have  a  mother,"  he  exclaims,, 
*'  old  and  helpless  ;  I  was  her  only  comfort,  her  only  support, 
seek  her  out,  protect  her,  for  remember  she  is  my  mother,  and 
I  have  died  for  you." — There  another,  dragging  his  limbs  snail- 
like over  the  mangled  corpses  of  his  comrades,  Is  I  have  a  fa- 
ther,1'  he  shrieks,  and  death  terminates  his  grief — another  cries 
*'  carry  consolation  to  my  poor  wife,  tell  her  I  died  happy,  that 
1  know  my  country  will  be  generous  to  nay  widow  and  my  chil- 
dren, and  they  shall  not  want;."  we  turn  immediately  to  see  what 
yur  country  has  done,  or  is  doing — the  Vauxhall  fete— alas  !  we 
fnd  no  one  of  the  duties  above  alluded  to  emanating  from  the 
7a ux hall  fete ! 

We  penetrate  into  the  military  hospitals  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, we  see  there  the  wretched  pallet  rendered  as  comfortable 
is  situation  will  admit,  crowded  with  the  wounded ;  we  hear 
*,:heir  shrieks,  we  see  the  business  of  amputation  going  on,  and; 
?:e  behold  the  noble-minded  fellows,  bearing  their  suffer- 
jng  with  as  much  firmness  as  human  nature  will  admit  of— 
sews  arrives  from  England — News  !  what  news  ? — an  account  of 
rejoicings,  of  feasts  and -festivals*  of  the  Vauxhall  fete  !  The 
poor  invalid  reads — he  fmngereth  after  something — he  sighs— 
ii  pleased  that  the  expenditure  of  his  blood  has  produced  such 
pleasurable  sensations   among  his  countrymen — but  a  tettei 
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from  his  wife  brings  no  words  of  comfort— she  smiles  not,  she 
participates  not  in  the  joy;  surrounded  by  her  children  en- 
quiring anxiously  after  their  parent,  and  crying  for  bread; 
her  letter  breathes  the  keenest  grief,  and  the  most  heart-felt 
concern  for  her  dear  partner's  pangs. 

The  soldier's  languid  eye  throws  out  a  tear  upon  his  labour- 
ing chest,  he  drops  back  upon  his  pillow — what  are  rejoicings 
to  him  but  a  mockery  of  his  sufferings  if  his  wife  and  children 
are  not  made  happy  ?  What  to  him  festivals  and  fetes,  when 
his  own  children  hungereth — he  drops  back  upon  his  pillow 
with  feverish  concern  and  disappointment,  and  the  progress  of 
recovery  is  retarded. 

Fancy  again  transports. us  to  the  widow's  tenement — to  the 
childless  mother's  afflicted  home,  where  unavailing  tears  are  shed 
and  sighs  from  broken  hearts  shriek  at  the  notes  of  joy. — Every 
newsman's  horn  announcing  victory  renews  her  grief,  the  bells 
that  peal  a  triumph  is  the  knell  of  their  loss  ;  the  gaudy  lights 
that  blaze  in  the  public  streets,  are  the  tapers  burning  over  the 
corpse  ;  and  the  festival  meats  of  Vauxhall  remind  her  of  a  fu- 
neral dinner — every  thing — every  thing  is  depictive  of  her  woe, 
and  turned  to  sad  account. 

This  is  the  state  of  things,  these  are  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  war,  that  gaunt  form  that  devastates  and  feeds  upon  the  mo- 
ther's hope,  the  wife's  support — and  these  are  the  reflections 
which  a  battle  brings  with  it,  and  which  we  would  not  but  feel 
with  Christian-like  sensibility — Thus,  then,  we  condemn  the 
Vauxhall  fete  ;  condemn  it,because  it  was  not  a  proper  mode  of 
triumph  :  it  was  saying  "  they  have  fought  and  conquered,  ret 
us  sit  down  and  testify  our  gratitude  and  admiration  by  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  to  conclude  with  fire-works,  a  dance,  i&c'. 
*&c,  things  which  we  relish."  Is  there  any  man  possessing  the 
common  attributes  of  reason,  will  admit  this  a  proper  testification 
of  gratitude  and  applause?  any  man  in  whose  brain  floats  the 
most  undigested  atoms  of  reflection,  in  the  most  crude  and  im- 
perfect state,  that  would  not  deprecate  such  a  scheme  ?  We  say, 
no  man.  No  man  who,  when  he  reads  the  Gazette,  bringing  glo- 
rious news,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  if  he 
Would  consent  to  ask  himself  this  one  question,  "  Have  these 
sufferers  left  any  relatives  behind  to  deplore  their  loss  ?" 

It  will  be  replied,  what  then  would  have  been  the  proper  method? 
what  ought  we  have  dons   to  have  testified  our  gratitude  to  the 
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gallant  liero,  and  his  brave  followers,  for  the  signal  success  of 
their  arms  ?  Tojthe  cold  heart  that  could  thus  enquire,  thus 
would  we  answer.— On  the  arrival  of  the  unprecedented  news, 
when  the  first  burst  of  joy  was  over,  andstrewed  over  the  coun- 
try was  many  an  aching  heart,  it  was  an  imperative  duty  to 
have  sought  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  poured  a  balsam  upon  their  woes,  a  healing  balsam,  re- 
conciling them  to  their  loss,  and  uniting  their  hearts  as  far  as 
circumstances  could  admit  with  the  prevalent  satisfaction. 

They  should  have  been  sought  out,  and  thus  addressed,  "  you 
have  lost  a  son,  you  a  brother,  you  a  father,  you  a  husband,  dry 
your  tears,  remember  they  died  like  heroes  for  their  country, 
their  fate  was  glorious,  their  names  will  not  perish  in  the  tomb  ; 
it  will  live,  live  in  the  memory  of  after  ages,"  and  it  shall  be  an 
honor  to  the  man  to  say— "  my  father  died  at  Vittoria;"  "  be  of 
good  comfort,  for  as  they  have  died  foe  us,  so  we  come  to  suc- 
cour you — no  countenance  shall  be  sad  on  this  glorious  occasion  ; 
dry  your  tears,  for  we  will  be  to  you  the  relative  you  have  lost." 
Thus  should  have  been  said,  and  thus  too  should  have  been  done 
If  a  rejoicing  dinner  were  necessary,  why  then  let  it  have  been 
for  the  hungry,  for  the  relatives  of  those  who  fell,  and  from  the 
smiles  radiating  from  their  countenances,  yours  should  have 
been  reflected :— thus  joy  would  have  been  perfect,  eomme-* 
m  oration  complete. 

Having  said  so  much  about  what  ought  to  have  been,  let  us 
say  something  about  what  was,  and  happy  should  we  be  if  we 
could  concur  with  the  Morning  Post  or  the  Herald,  in  their 
rhapsodies  ;  but  we  feel  we  cannot  fly  by  such  slender  wings, 
Those  wretched  journals  are  too  much  inoculated  with  Carlton 
House  fever  to  enter  into  our  feelings  ;  and  we  are,  thank  Hea- 
ven, with  too  much  of  human  nature  to  emulate  theirs.  We 
know  the  exhalations  of  a  court  are  inaccessible  to  the  dews  of 
pity,  that  the  pomp  and  pageant  of  a  Regent  should  not  be 
sullied  by  the  sighs  of  suffering  ;  though  we  think  we  could 
point  out  a  few  old  monarchs  who-  earned  a  people's  love  by- 
other  efforts  than  those  of  fetes  and  shows,  and  by  such  means 
did  not  diminish  the  lustre  of  their  reign. 

But  a  fete  was  determined  on,  a  national  fete,  limited  and 
select !  We  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  misnomers — we  know  that 
dinner  tickets,  out  of  a  particular  line,  were  not  to  be  had  for 
lo\e  or  money,  as  Sir  Charles  Flint  can  testify,  while  the  evening 
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tickets  were  selling  at  Carlton-house  and  the  other  masquerade 
warehouses,  at  whatever  they  would  fetch,  up  to  so  late  au  hour 
as  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  bringing  prices  from  eight  guineas 
down  to  fifteen  shillings :  we  know  also  that  the  cheapest  shop 
was  in  Pall-Mull.    However,  the  fete  was  given,  and,  according 
to  some  of  the  newspapers,  with  all  the  magnificence  of  eastern 
splendor — one  of  them   bursts  out  into  the  following  sublime 
account : — "  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  gaudy  displays  of 
eastern    profusion,  or   those  whose  strong  imaginations  have 
Gut-run  the  fabled  description  of  Arabian  story,  may  form  some 
cold  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  dazzling  splendor  and  of  the  un- 
bounded magnificence  of  the  scene:  to  those  whose  notions  have 
been  formed  upon  the  vulgar  standard  of  metropolitan  illumi- 
nations, or  of  civic  festivals,  we  despair  of  conveying  even  an 
adequate  picture  of  what  was  yesterday  witnessed  by  the  admir- 
ing visitors. 

"  When  we  reflect,  in  commencing,  that  within  the  boundary 
of  VauxhaU  Gardens,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  was  collected 
nearly  all  the  nobility,  wealth,  splendour,   and  beauty  of  the 
three  kingdoms  ;  that  nature  was  ransacked,  and  art  exhausted, 
to  contribute  to  the  pomp   and  lustre   of  the   entertainment,, 
language  seems  to  sink  under  the  burthen,   and  we  search  in 
vain  for  words  that  are  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject.'* 
,Have  mercy  upon  us  !  we  can  hardly  recover  from  the  amaze- 
ment— this  paragraph  has  almost  annihilated  us  with  wonder  of 
wonders — prose  upon  stilts  treading  on  air.     Such  rhapsody  we 
might  have  expected  from  agarretteer,  in  the  practice  of  eating 
his  toasted  cheese  by  rush-light ;  but  from  a  well-bred  editor, 
well but  let  us   seej  if  in  sober   words   we  cannot  convey- 
some  idea  of  this  wonderful  fete — let  us  see.     At  about  half 
past  five,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness   the  Duke  of 
York,  acting  as  president  on  the   occasion,  about  1250  persons 
sat  down  to  a  cold  dinner,  with  the  exception  of  turtle  soup. 
The  Duke  of  York  sat  at  the  head  of  a  semi-circular  table  in 
the  Rotunda,  which  was  raised  on  a  platform,  and  appropriated 
to  the  royal  family,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  ministers. 
At  the  back  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  a   profusion  of  the 
richest  gold  and  silver  plate,  surmounted  by  a  bust  oftheMarquis 
Wellington,  and   displaying    the  baton   of  the   Field-Marshal 
Jourdan.     At  the  back  of  the  chair  were  stationed  two  trum- 
peters, and  a  grenadier  holding  the  standard  of  the  1 00th  regi- 
ment of  French  horse.    There  were  four  more  tables  in  the 
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Rotunda  appropriated  to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  timh 
of  the  stewards  as  were  not  engaged  in  making  arrangements, 
Other  tables  were  laid  in  the  different  apartments,  and  the 
whole  were  lighted  by  wax  candles,  placed  upon  the  tables, 
magnificent  glass  lustres,  alabaster  globes  of  patent  lamps  and 
other  lights,  grouped  in  crowns,  wreaths,  festoons^  pyramids, 
&c*  certainly  producing  the  most  novel  and  beautiful  effect. 
The  proprietors  of  the  London  Tavern  have  published  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  good  things  as  furnished  by  them  ;  and  from  the 
♦quantity  one  would  really  presume  that  the  whole  company  was 
-composed  of  aldermen. 

250  Large  tureens  of  turtle, 

150  Dishes  of  chickens,  two  and  three  in  a  dish, 

50  Turkey  poults  and  pullets, 

30  Pigeon  pies,  $ 

SO  Large  venison  pasties, 

10  Surloins  of  beef, 

f>  Rounds  of  beef? 

15  Hams, 

30  Neats  tongues,  besides  pastry,  shell  fish,  fruit,  &c.  &c» 
The  wines  consisted  of  madeira,  claret,  and  port — Iced  punch 
«rvas  introduced,  and  the  whole  was  of  fine  flavor.  About  30 
public  singers  attended,  who  sang  Non  Nobis  Domine  on  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  and  in  relief  of  the  toasts.  The  health  of 
the  Marquis  Wellington  was  drank  with  an  enthusiasm  unpre- 
cedented. About  nine  o'clock  the  gentlemen  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble, and  soon  after  the  ladies  were  admitted.  It  was  now  the 
gardens  shone  in  a  blaze  of  unexampled  lustre  ;  but  it  was  ge- 
nerally admitted,  that  the  lamps  might  have  been  more  taste-* 
fully  arranged.  The  company  continued  flocking  in  until  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  morning,  when,  despairing  of  access, 
after  waiting  many  hours,  numbers  returned  to  their  homes,  fa- 
tigued, jaded,  and  disappointed.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  car- 
riages extended  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  the  whole  length 
from  Piccadilly  to  the  garden.  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  con- 
clude, and  for  lengthened  details  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Morning  Post, 

Theatricals  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  until 
our  next. 


W.  N,  Jones,  Printer,  5}  Newgate -street,  London. 
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fN.  B^  As,  in  the  progress  ef  the  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our  next  number  will  contain  the  valuable  article  of  our 
correspondent  Lucius,  entitled  the  Rival  Poets,  or  New  Can- 
didatesjbr  the  Laurel,|tending  to  elucidate  our  next  caricature. 

We  are  sorry  that  prudential  considerations  should  have 
compelled  us  to  pospone  the  case  of  bigamy,  until  we  are  per" 
sonally  able  to.testify  the  truth  of  the  narration  it  contains. 

The  hints  of  a  correspondent  who  favoured  us  with  observa- 
tions ou  the  clerical  character  and  profession,  shall  meet  with 
due  attention.  In  their  present  form  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  our  work. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  once  more  from  Mons.  Didelot, 
according  to  his  promise. 

"  Dame  Nature"  has  our  best  wishes  for  her  happiness  and 
prosperity  ;  and  provided  she  will  attend  to  our  advice  so  fre- 
quently and  so  sincerely  given,  and  commit  her  poetry  to  the 
flames,  trusting  only  to  her  known  respectability  of  character, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  hand  of  friendship  will  be  extended  to 
her  relief. 

Our  next  Number  will  contain  a  copious  review  of  the  account 
of  the  Russian  campaign  by  Sir  Robert  Eer  Porter  ;  also,  a 
Poetical  Sketch  of  the  following  animals,    who  are  selected  to 

range  in  the  R Park  :    the  Hycena,  White  Doe,  Kidliiig, 

Lion,  and  the  Terrier. 

The  conclusion  of  Father  and  Daughter,  is  unavoidably 
postponed  till  our  nest. 
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PARADISE  NEWLY  STORED; 

OR, 

OLD  DOES  SELECTED  TO  STOCK  THE  B PARK 

FOR    A 

BUCK  OF  ANTIQUITY, 

WITH  A  DESCREPTION   OF   NUMEROUS  WHELPS, 


THE  OLD  BUCK. 

AsDrydfn,  famous  bard  of  old, 
The  Hind  and  Panther's  fame  enroll'd; 

"Why  should  my  genius  dose  ? 
Perhaps  I  may  find  equal  luck, 
In  hunting  down  the  antique  Buck, 

And  scaring  all  his  Does. 


o 


"When  Mary  reign'd,  of  fagot  fame, 
A  park  she  had  well  stor'd  with  game, 

Which,  being  always  prone 
To  mercy's  call — was  dubb'd  I  ween, 
In  honour  of  this  burning  queen, 
St.  Mary's  Park— La  Bonne. 

But  now-a-days  that  folks  are  good, 
Not  broiling  for  the  pa  ists  rood, 

Another  Park  we  see  ; 
Times  change,  and  with  them  change  our  doings^ 
La  Bonne  St.  Ma        iow  in  ruins. 

Shows  Park  of  Regeacy. 


ITS  Perclit  a. 

But  now  to  trace  back  thirteen  years, 
Our  Stag  then  youthful  w*th  his  dears  % 

V  as  warm  d  with  virile  glow  ; 
TsTo  ma<  ter  who,  or  where,  or  when, 
As  Bantam  crovs-to  ev'ry  hen, 

Each  prov'd  a  welcome  doe. 

But  from  these  minions  of  the  stewss 
C  !  let  us  dainty  morsels  choose ; 

For  i  can  pledge  my  word, 
Some  Does  quite  low  and  debonnaire, 
Because  our  Stag's  especial  care 

Selected  from  the  herd. 

The  first  drawn  forth  from  common  dross., 
With  choicest  coat  of  lovely  gloss. 

And  instinct  most   refined  ; 
By  all  the  herd  was  hail'd  outright, 
Pe?-difa  matchless  to  the  sight, 

In  her  each  grace  combin'd. 

The  next  fine  Doe  our  Stag  earess'd, 
Her  plighted  partner's  forehead  dress'd, 

With 'horns  *  the  Cuckold's  fate; 
This  am'rGus  game  cou'd  not  be  laid, 
So  she  brought  forth  a  bastard  Kid, 

To  claim  Papa's  estate. 


*  There  is  a  story  recorded  in  ancient  writ  which  runs  as  follows,  Vic!. 
Chronicle  of  Cuckoldsm,  chap.  1 49.  v.  15, 

Now  there  dwelt  a  baronet  in  the  west  of  the  isle,  who  had  a  wife  so  passing 
fair  of  face,  that  a  great  prince  longed  after  her  charms  ;  as  did  David  of 
yore,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  for  Bathshefea. 

And  it  came  to  pnss  that  the  great  mnii  eoiripas&ed  his  lascivious  purposes^ 
and  the  female  proved  pregnant  thereupon. 

So  the  great  cornutor  took  counsel  of  his  friends,  who  were  all  arrant 
rogues,  and  they  so  planned  the  thing  that  he  whom  they  yclepp'd  the  cuc- 
kold was  made  dead  drunk  like  father  Lot ;  and  being  in  this  state  they 
conveyed  him  like  unto  a  log,  yea,  a  lump  of  wood,  and  placed  him  in  a  bed 
beside  his  rib,  and  there  were  witnesses  thereof. 

So  when  th<^  poor  man  awaked  he  cried  with  a  dolorous  voice,  yea,  loud 
was  the  sound  thereof — "  They  have  dickied  me,  yea,  verily  I  am  sorely 
did.iled.'" 

Now  ic  due  season  when  the  child  was  born,   the  cuckold  was  obliged  to 
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But  weary  with  this  Doe  anon, 
Stag  glanc'd  around  and  fixed  upon 

A  She  that  well  could  scan 
The  worth  of  beasts  both  high  and  low* 
For  she  before  had.  been  the  go 

With  Sixteen  String  Jack  Ran.* 

Our  Stag  as  changeful  as  the  moon, 
Then  woos  a  She  long  past  the  noon 

Of  life,  and  somewhat  cunning. 
This  Doe  was  widow'd,  for  her  mate 
Had  felt  the  shaft  of  icy  fate 

Just  stiff  as  Egypt's  mummy. 

This  female  Deer  enchain' d  his  heart, 
Nor  cou'd  he  long  from  her  depart ; 

For  if  inconstant  ever, 
Ere  long  he  sped  him  back  again, 
And  with  her  in  the  shady  glen, 

Vow'd  nought  their  loves  should  sever. 

Nay  by  all  beasts  that  haunt  the  plain, 
'Twas  thought  so  binding  was  the  chain, 

That  sure  as  any  gun 
They  had  been  bless'd  with  mystic  rite 
Which  nought  on  earth  could  disunite, 

In  fine  that  two  were  One.+ 

father  the  same  :  for  it  is  written  in   the  book  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  that 

"  Whoso  is  wedded  and  within  nine  months  claps  foot  within  the  sheets 
with  her  who  hath  before  disgraced  him,  shall  nevertheless  be  burthened 
with  the  brat,  and  leave  him  his  inheritance. 

*  There  is  infiuite  eclat  accrues  from  becoming  the  protector  (as  it  is  now 
fashionably  termed)  of  an  interesting  female  that  was  recently  honoured  with 
the  embraces  of  a  notorious  highwayman  whose  career  was  cruelly  cut  short  by 
an  hempen  noose.  When  encircled  in  the  embrace  of  such  a  Dulcinta,  what 
delightful  anecdotes  can  she  not  retail  of  the  hair-b'eadth  escapes  of  jwr  depart- 
ed Johnny  ;  which  compared  with  the  Arabian  Nights' Entertainments  must 
render  the  latter  insipidity  itself. 

I  would  k'ss  you  all  the  day, 
All  the  night  wou'd  toy  and  play, 
If  with  me  you'd  fondly  stray 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
+  There  exist  many  sacred  institutions,  and  among  the  rest,  matrimony  is 
not  one  of  the  most  inconsequential,  though  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
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Sometimes  it  happ'd  our  gallant  Stag* 
With  Syren  Doe  wou'd  prove  a  wag, 

As  sapient  Bucks  avouch ; 
But  in  such  case  'twas  passing  odd* 
With  drink  he  p>ov'd  a  very  clod, 

And  always  used  to  Crouch, 

Months  follow'd  months,  years  roll'd  away3 
Yet  ere  this  stag  with  age  was  grey, 

His  virile  powers  were  old  ; 
He  was  to  sight  a  goodly  deer, 
Yet  much  was  outside,  as  I  fear 

His  prowess  somewhat  cold* 

To  warm  the  Jblood  advice  he  tookd 
From  nature's  all  prolific  book  ; 

When  old  grass  proving  furzy, 
Fresh  pasture  he  resolved  to  seek  ; 
To  strengthen  loins  and  make  coat  sleek, 

So  off  he  set  for  Jersey, 

Sometimes  he  cropped  the  verdure  new, 
WThile  as  he  fed  two  antlers  grew, 

In  length  five  feet  at  least ; 
Thus  decking  brows  of  By  son  lean, 
That  grazed  with  noble  stag  I  ween 

True  Jersey  horned  beast.* 


inuch  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  the  subject : — For  instance,  protestants 
admit  of  divorce  in  cases  of  adultery;  whereas  the  Catholics  conceive  the 
hymeneal  knot  indissoluble  :  Now  as  I  am  engaged  upon  the  subject  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes,  I  should  feel  infinite  gratification  was  I  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain their  ideas  \ipon  this  subject ;  and  whether,  prior  to  sexual  intercourse, 
any  ceremony  of  a  binding  nature  takes  place  between  the  creatures  so  coha- 
biting. Perhaps  I  may  at  a  future  period  undertake  to  delineate  the  loves  of 
the  beasts,  which  would  prove  a  very  luscious  morceau  for  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation. 

*  I  am  highly  gratified  to  find  that  us  lords  of  the  creation  are  not  singu- 
lar in  this  practice  of  truckling  to  those  very  objects  that  have  honoured  our 
brows  with  the  ensignia  of  cuckoldom  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  these  cases  all  depends  upon  the  rank  of  the  personage  so  offending; 
bow  the  reader  should  be  given  to  understand  that  our  Stag  is  an  animal  of 
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But  now  it  happM  the  rev'rend  sire 
Of  comely  Stag  must  needs  require, 

That  he  one  Doe  should  choose  ; 
Our  Deer,  though  adverse  to  this  she, 
To  old  Buck  needs  must  crouch  the  knee, 

For  he  dar'd  not  refuse. 

Thus  fell  dislike  seems  passing  queer, 
For  throughout  all  the  herd  of  deer, 

Which  thus  our  Stag  had  known, 
Each  Doe  save  this  had  hackney' d  been, 
In  vile  intriguings — filthy  sin  ; 

While  this  prov'd  chaste  alone. 

But  some  there  are  that  have  a  taste 
For  shes  by  other  males  embrac'd, 

With  years  and  fat  well  laden  ; 
Whereas  I  think  myself  more  bless'd, 
When  by  sweet  youth  I  am  caress'd 

And  fondled  by  a  maiden. 

But  in  such  cases  there's  no  rule, 
Each  creature  ranking  fancy's  tool ; 

From  which  we  must  allow 
There  might  be  reason  in  the  dame, 
Whose  taste  it  was — devoid  of  shame, 

To  kiss  her  brindled  cow. 

When  old  Nick  drives,  needs  must,  'tis  said, 
Wherefore  our  Stag  to  Greenwood  led, 

This  tender  blushing  Doe  ; 
But  after  staying  night  or  twain, 
He  fled;  nor  e'er  return' d  again, 

Lord  knows  why  he  did  so ! 


high  quality  and  great  acquirements  among  quadrupeds,  in  addition  to  which 
he  is  empowered  to  dispense  the  mostessential  and  weighty  obligations;  where- 
fore this  submission  on  the  part  of  Bison  was  no  more  extraordinary  than  the 
conduct  of  courtiers  among  us  enlightened  beings,  who  for  very  cogent  rea- 
sons pocket  all  affronts  and  dog  the  heels  of  him  that  has  disgraced  them, 
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But  then  it  chanc'd  in  course  of  time. 
This  She  produc'd  a  kidling  prime, 

That  wax'd  right  fair  to  see  ; 
She  lov'd  right  well  her  parent  Stag, 
Nor  did  the  Doe  e'er  find  it  flag 

Right  dutiful  was  she. 

Our  Deer  meanwhile  the  game  pursuM, 
For  stags  worn  out  are  always  lewd  ; 

Yet  sometimes  by  the  bye, 
In  yielding  to  this  lustful  vein 
Poor  Fetlock  got  a  rueful  sprain, 

And  visage  a  black  eye. 

The  forage  now  of  Jersey' 's  isle, 
Had  long  ceas'd  wishes  to  beguile : 

So  ranging  counties  o'er, 
fie  found  what  stomach  did  require 
Was  center' d  in  great  Hertfordshire, 

There  fodder  was  in  store. 

So  there  my  old  Buck  loves  to  graze, 
The  herd  thus  filling  with  amaze  ; 

While  beasts  and  birds  and  fishes, 
Of  antique  Stag  the  darling  pride, 
By  great  Polito  are  supplied 

To  gratify  his  wishes. 

So  if  ye  will  rare  wonders  see, 
Speed  on  to  Park  of  Regency, 

For  there  the  birds  all  flock  ; 
The  fishes  in  the  clear  lakes  swim, 
While  roaming  beasts  proclaim  the  hymn 

Of  glory  each  the  stock. 

But  lest  poor  animal  John  Bull 
Who  ever  hath  been  dense  of  scull, 

Each  tribe  should  wish  to  learn  ; 
I  will  explain  without  more  fuss, 
Their  natures  all,  from  Linnceus3 

Thus  noting  them  in  turn. 
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THE  PENGUIN** 


Mark  you  that  bird,  more  stupid  far 
Than  goose ; — that  apes  the  man  of  war, 

Erect  with  outstretch' d  fin  ; 
Which,  though  it  holds  the  pinion's  place, 
Ranks  but  a  symbol  of  disgrace, 

Bespeaking  the  Penguin* 

Its  monstrous  beak  and  vacant  eye, 
Dull  symbols  of  the  dolt  imply  ; 

While  amply  stor'd  the  belly, 
Bespeaks  the  treasures  of  the  head, 
With  garbage  fill'd  and  dense  as  lead, 

A  pond'rous  cake  or  jelly. 

*  The  Penguin  of  the  English  is  k;iown  in  ornithology  by  the  name  of  the 
Goirfugel,  or  the  Alca  Impenfiis  of  Linncetis. 

This  bird  grows  to  the  size  of  a  goose,  being  black  on  the  back,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  castigation  once  inflicted  by  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  John  Bull- 
calf  j  while  the  stomach  is  covered  with  white  plumage,  a  circumstance  ra* 
ther  unaccountable,  as  this  colour  implies  innocence  ;  whereas  the  Penguin 
has  frequently  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes.  The  wings  of 
this  creature  are  extremely  small  for  the  bulk  of  its  body,  being  the  pre- 
cise type  of  its  powers  in  soaring  above  stupidity;  which  neither  rank  or  title 
bestowed  by  the  pee  wit  or  naturalist  will  ever  enable  it  to  perform.  Its  long 
and  broad  beak  is  a  designation  of  extraordinary  capacity  in  swallowing,  while 
the  furrows  or  wrinkles  appearing  beneath  the  same,  ponrtray  fatness,  or  a 
double  chin;  across  the  head  of  this  bird  run  two  white  lines,  resembling  a 
silly  looking  pair  of  swansdown  eije-brov:s;  while  its  tail  i>  proverbial  for  short- 
ness of  dimension  with  all  the  females  of  ifs  species.  But  to  conclude:  the 
Penguin  is  so  determinately  thick-headed  that  sailors  will  frequently  go  up  to 
a  flock  of  them  upon  the  sea  strand,  when  such  is  their  extreme  idiotism, 
that  instead  of  making  any  attempt  whatsoever  t©  escape,  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  down  by  dozens  with  impunity ;  nei- 
ther does  the  Penguin  ever  resist  a  woman's  Hand,  who  just  does  with  the  ideot 
as  she  pleases. 
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This  clod-pole  bird  would  fain  be  thought 
A  martial  wight  with  tactics  fraught, 

But  wits  like  vapour  float ; 
Whene'er  besieg'd  by  vixen  sly, 
With  mind  acute  and  roguish  eye, 

Great  General  Petticoat  ; 

'Tis  then  our  Penguin's  valour  flags* 
For  soon  are  emptied  money  bags, 

In  lavish  bounty  on  her ; 
While  impudent  as  queen  of  York, 
She  clouts  his  seonce  as  light  as  cork., 

And  bids  him  pawn  his  honour. 

The  Penguin,  silly,  stupid  thing, 
Thus  dawdled  on  in  leading-string, 

Ne'er  heeds  where  he  is  led, 
Till  John  Bull  Calf,  with  oaken  stick. 
On  napper  deals  confounded  lick, 

And  breaks  the  noodle's  head. 

Another  petticoat  I've  seen, 
Gaudy  as  that  oidimond's  queen. 

Who  has  not  run  her  tether ; 
To  this  our  Penguin  sticks ; — his  wishes 
Inclining  still  to  loaves  and  fishes, 

Both  parties  of  one  feather. 

Then  who  would  not  to  new  Park  hie, 
Where  beasts,  birds,  fish  salute  the  eye 

Of  every  class  and  genus  ; 
For  me  I  take  a  daily  peep  ; 
Besides,  us  scribblers  should  not  sleep, 

But  that,  good  friends,  between  us. 
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THE  SPHINX*. 

Tels  sout  mes  sujets.f 

With  face,  true  symbol  of  a  minx, 

Behold  the  deep  designing  Sphinx, 

Its  glossy  skin  true  beauty  shews, 

And  lulls  suspicion  to  repose  ; 

Though  outstretched  claws  to  view  impart 

Insidious  cunning  of  the  heart, 

While  piercing  eyes  at  once  controul 

The  hidden  secrets  of  the  soul, 
And  as  Grimalkin  fooling  mouse  or  cat, 
80  plays  this  Sphinx  with  ev'ry  booby  flat. 

The  rank  of  beast,  though  ne'er  so  great, 
Fails  to  enshield  him  from  his  fate ; 
For  when  the  Sphinx  selects  her  prey, 
The  Lion's  whelp  must  needs  obey  : 
She  takes  no  note  of  courtly  graces, 
Except  thereby  to  compass — places, 


*  This  wonderful  animal  is  represented  with  the  bead  and  breasts  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  claws  of  a  lion,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
in  form  of  the  latter  beast  j  which  characteristics  are  intended  to  pourtray 
fascination  of  the  face  and  person,  vivacity  of  manners,  a  soaring  mijjd,  and 
strength  in  retaining  prey  when  once  within  the  vortex  of  its  uncommon  pow- 
ers. The  Sphinx  is  supposed  to  have  been  engendered  by  Pandora  and  dispatch- 
ed by  Johny  Bull  Calf  to  be  revenged  on  the  rapacity  of  a  set  of  harpies,and  more 
particularly  one  of  princely  dignity  that  infested  an  Island  in  the  middle  of 
the  Ocean.  It  is  said  that  the  office  of  this  creature  was  to  propose  and  also 
unravel  dark  enigmatical  questions  through  the  medium  of  billets  and  cur- 
tain lectures;  and  as  the  story  goes  it  made  horrible  ravages  in  the  disclosures 
of  circumstances,  in  a  large  assembly  which,  if  duly  followed  up,  might  have 
caused  a  general  devastation  all  over  the  land. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  annihilate  the  Sphinx,but  all  to  no  purpose, as  she  continues  like  the 
basilisk  to  fascinate  with  her  eye,  and  entangle  in  her  charms  every  animal 
that  dares  approach  her. — It  has  been  said  that  she  even  to  the  present  mo- 
ment complains  of  the  treatment  endured  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
York  ;  but  all  past  sufferings  are  now  compensated  for,  the  Sphinx  being  in 
possession  of  the  very  Best  of  every  thing. 

T  A  celebrated  seal  used  by  our  Sphinx  represented  Cupid  riding  npofi  a 
jack  ass,  over  which  appeared  the  above  raotto,  being  strictly  applicable  to 
our  friend  the  Penguin* 
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And  never  deigns  to  show  submission 

But  for  a  mitre,  or  coinmission ; 
In  short,  she'll  play  with  ev'ry  r — 1  lout, 
Like  angler  tittling  belly  of  a  trout. 

But  when  the  noble  source  is  dry, 
And  other  optics  truth  descry, 
Her  prey  the  Sphinx  to  fate  resigns, 
And  toil  around  him  fast  entwines  : 
A  proof — that  honour  binds  in  fetters, 
The  damning  evidence  of  letters; 
And  billets  too,  that  make  love  clear, 
Commencing — "  Dearest,  dearest,  dear*'' 
A  stile  just  suited  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
With  themes  once  penn'd  by  beast  of  Cumberland.* 

The  fool  thus  choused,  our  Sphinx  proceeds 

To  chronicle  the  ideot's  deeds ; 

Collects  an  host  of  courtier's  scrips 

And  to  the  tell-tale  printer  trips  ; 

When  old  Buck  finding  naught  can  dish  her, 

And  fearing  kick  up,  sends  King  Fisher* 

Who  stops  the  Book,  with  monstrous  bribe 

Intended  for  the  Bull  Calf  tribe; 
But  Sphinx  designing  proves  in  this  a  pickle, 
Retaining  still  a  precious  rod  to  tickle. 


*  The  choice  correspondence  which  took  place  some  years  back  between 
Lady  Grosvenor  and  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must  still  be  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  every  reader  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  the  diurna!  prints  of 
that  period. 

•J*  The  recent  despicable  subserviency  of  this  bird, who  has  now  left  the  new 
park  of  the  old  Buck,  to  follow  up  the  eastern  chace,has  completely  disgraced 
him  in  the  opinion  of  Jahny  Bull  Calf  s  progeny ,  who  had  for  a  great  length  of 
time  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  few  flowers  that  graced  the  flock  ;  whereas  it 
is  now  manifest  that  the  whole  consisted  in  stage  trick  :  for  though  leading 
brothers  of  the  grand  lodge  in  Great  Queen-street  may  put  on  the  apron  of 
purity,  and  tickle  the  ears  with  sweet  sands  of  fahh,  hope  and  charity,  yet  be 
it  made  known,  that  their  precept  and  practice  are  two  very  different  things  : 
faith  with  them  is  centered  in  the  terrestrial  idol ;  hopeconsistsin  a  desire  that 
power  and  peculation  may  long  continue;  and  on  the  score  of  charity,  wby  that, 
begins  at  home,  and  so  terminates  the  courtly  creed. 
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This  animal  though  now  perdue, 

Keeps  ne'ertheless  her  game  in  view, 

A  tale,  good  reader,  she  could  tell 

Would  ring  through  Old  Buck's  Park  a  knell, 

Dire  as  the  clarion  sound  of  trump, 

That  forth  from  graves  will  bid  us  jump  ; 

A  story  fraught  with  pois'nous  gall, 

Casting  at  seeming  fair — black  hall  : 
Such  is  the  mighty  povv'r  by  Sphinx  possessed, 
Who  now  has  chang'd  her  state,  from  Bad  to  Best. 


REMARKS  on  MATRIMONIAL  INFELICITIES; 

WITH 

HINTS  TOWARDS  THEIR  AMELIORATION, 


When  souls  that  should  agree  to  will  the  same, 
To  have  one  common  object  of  their  wishes, 
Look  different  ways,  regardless  of  each  other, 
Ah  !  what  a  train  of  wretchedness  ensues  ! 

►  Rowe. 

Sir, 

As  matrimony  is  a  state  which  one  half  of  society  are 
in  hopes  of  getting  into,  and,  perhaps,  no  small  portion  of 
the  remainder  not  less  anxiously  wishing,  if  they  knew 
how,  to  cancel  the  obligation,  there  is  no  subject  more  de- 
serving of  discussion;  nor  can  any  thing  be  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  all  parties  than  to  be  set  into  a  right  path  with 
regard  to  what  they  are  solicitous  to  obtain  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  amending  what  they  may  be  tired  of  on 
the  other. 

It  is  matter  of  serious  regret,  that  many  who  move  in 
very  high  and  prominent  spheres  of  life,  and  whose  con- 
duct is,  in  consequence,  either  the  more  exemplary  or  per- 
nicious, according  to  the  bias  they  take,  should  have  so  far 
forgotten  that  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity, as  to  be  wholly  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  opi- 
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nion  of  the  world.  Totally  divested  of  the  characteris- 
tic of  shame,  and  spurning  those  checks  that  naturally 
spring  from  modesty,  or  arise  from  restraint,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  sonie  married  females  to  give  loose  to  their 
wanton  passions,  and  tread  down  those  barriers  which  the 
wisdom  of  ages  has  found  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
social  order.  The  love,  *  by  long  experience  mellow'd 
into  friendship,''  they  seem  totally  estranged  to.     Hence 

we  find  the  Gr- n rs  and  the  Li n is  of  the 

last  generation,  can  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  crimi- 
nal gratifications  by  the  H ds,   the  J ys,   and  a 

long  train  of  et  c&tera  belonging  to  the  present  day,  and 
that  by  a  species  of  refinement  which,  in  a  certain  class 
of  society,  is  almost  universally  countenanced  and  prac- 
tised. And  if  at  any  time  these  modern  standards  of  po» 
liteness  are  overtaken  by  a  blush,  it  is  not  through  a  con- 
sciousness arising  from  misconduct,  but  because  the  wife 
may,  by  accident,  be  seen  in  company  with  the  husband, 
or  the  husband  be  discovered  with  the  wife. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  consequences  resulting 
from  such  reciprocal  levities — (for  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  inferring  that  the  errors  of  the  one  sex,  in  this  particu- 
lar, frequently  attach  to  the  other) — we  need  only  consult 
the  journals  of  the  day.  Elopements,  trials  for  crim.  con., 
separations  from  bed  and  board,  and  applications  for  di- 
vorces, occupy  a  great  portion  of  those  ephemeral  produc- 
tions. But  the  cause  is  easily  traced.  An  imprudence 
of  choice  with  respect  to  mental  qualifications,  or  a 
greater  attention  to  worldly  gain  than  to  conjugal  happi- 
ness, must  ever  be  productive  of  such  evils.  And  though  it 
is  admitted  that  marriage  is  in  itself  a  desirable  good — that 
it  is  an  institution  of  Providence — was  one  of  the  first  or- 
dinances— and  is  the  foundation  of  every  tender  tie  which 
can  dignify  human  nature,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  few  things  so  perfect  in  themselves,  but 
are,  from  intervening  circumstances,  capable  of  produc- 
ing contrary  effects  ;  and,  of  all  others,  nothing  so  much 
as  wedlock,  which  ought  to  be  that  state  of  perfect 
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friendship,   in  which  there  exists,  according  to  Pythago- 
ras, "  two  bodies,  with  but  one  soul." 

But  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  will 
find,  that  hypocrisy,  however  stale  the  device,  has  frequent- 
ly a  principal  share  in  those  transactions  which  are  intend- 
ed ultimately  to  lead  to  a  union.  The  eyes  and  tongue,  ever 
ready  to  perform  their  parts,callin  the  aid  of  dissimulation  ; 
and  simplicity,  which  should  be  the  garb  of  every  honest 
passion,  is  too  often  banished  from  the  thoughts.  For 
"  the  whole  endeavour  of  both  parties  during  the  time  of 
courtship,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  to  hinder  them- 
selves from  being  known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural 
temper  and  real  desires,  in  hypocritical  imitations,  stu- 
died compliance,  and  continued  affectation.  From  the 
time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  sees  the  other  but 
in  a  mask  ;  and  the  cheat  is  managed  often  on  both  sides 
with  so  much  art,  and  discovered  afterwards  with  so 
much  abruptness,  that  each  has  reason  to  think  there  has 
been  some  transformation  on  the  wedding-night,  and  that, 
by  a  strange  imposture,  one  has  been  courted  and  ano- 
ther married." 

"  Thus,"  continues  the  same  elegant  writer,  "  when  I 
see  the  avaricious  and  crafty  taking  companions  to  their 
tables  and  beds,  without  any  enquiry  but  after  farms  and 
money;  or  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  uniting.for  life  to 
those  whom  they  have  only  seen  by  the  light  of  tapers  at 
a  ball; — when  parents  make  contracts  for  their  children 
out  enquiring  after  their  consent  ; — when  some 
marry  for  heirs  to  disappoint  their  brothers,  and  others 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  those  whom  they  do  not 
love,  because  they  have  found  themselves  rejected  where 
they  were  more  solicitous  to  please  ; — when  some  marry 
because  their  servants  cheat  them — some  because  they 
squander  their  own  money, — some  because  their  houses  are 
pestered  with  company, — some  because  they  will  live  like 
other  people, — and  some  only  because  they  are  sick  of 
themselves ;  I  am  not  so  much  inclined  to  wonder  that 
marriage  is  sometimes  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  gene- 
rally so  little  loaded  with  calamity," 

VOL,   YI3  c    G 
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These  severe  but  just  observations  have  been  yet  ex- 
ceeded by  other  writers,  who  have  positively  termed  it  a 
sort  of  prostitution,  where  marriage  is  consummated  on  the 
part  of  the  female  for  the  sake  of  fortune.  And  the  late 
Lord  Lyttelton,  whose  maturity  of  judgment  on  any  oc- 
casion will  not  be  easily  controverted,  has  advanced  the 
same  opinion: 

"  The  most  abandon' d  prostitutes  are  they 
Who  not  to  love,  but  av'rice,  fall  a  prey : 
Nor  aught  avails  the  specious  name  of  wife ; 
A  maid  so  wedded  is  a  wh — e  for  life !" 

In  short,  the  female  who  has  a  competence,  pays  herself 
but  an  ill  compliment,  when  she  changes  her  condition  for 
superfluities,  without  some  superior  motive.  It  is  nei- 
ther honest  nor  just  to  marry  where  there  is  no  affection. 
Were  every  one  duly  to  consider  before-hand  in  what 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  matrimony  consist,  the 
numerous  misfortunes  arising  to  interrupt  the  joys  and 
destroy  the  peace  of  conjugal  felicity,  would  be  entirely 
obviated  ;  at  least  so  far  as  human  prudence  is  capable  of 
action.  But,  alas  !  it  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  the  re- 
yerse  is  too  often  the  case. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  *  Marry mg,  formerly, 
was  a  nice  thing — it  was  a  settlement  for  life — a  serious 
piece  of  business,  and,  in  consequence,  received  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  A  man  then  took  his  wife,  and  the 
woman  her  husband,  for  better  or  for  worse ;  the  same 
house,  the  same  table,  the  same  bed,  were  common  to 
them  both.  They  were  to  be  husband  and  wife  during 
life.  There  was  no  coming  off  with  separate  mainte- 
nance—no reconciling  a  wife  and  family  with  the  outward 
appearances  and  delights  of  a  single  life.  But  now  it  is 
only  a  commerce  of  convenience — a  bargain  struck  up 
for  augmentation  of  fortune;  and  so  dependant  on  the 
inclination  or  profit  of  friends,  that  the  parties  brought 
together  are  consulted  but  at  second  hand ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  a  state  only  previous  to  separation.  A  deed  of 
trust,  or  a  suit  in  the  Commons,  dissolves  the  contract." 
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By  titles  dazzled,  or  by  wealth  misled, 

Minds  ill  agreeing  shame  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  fair  obnoxious  to  a  sire's  command 

When  forced  without  her  heart  to  3Tield  her  hand, 

Beholds  the  guilty  priest  with  weeping  eyes, 

Like  Iphigenia  drest  for  sacrifice. 

Jeffreys. 

Thus,  that  admirable  axiom  seems  entirely  forgotten 
or  neglected,  "  That  marriage  is  the  most  solemn  league 
of  perpetual  friendship — a  state  from  which  artifice  and 
concealment  are  to  be  banished  for  ever:  and  that  there 
can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  confi- 
dence without  integrity" — And  unless  this  be  strictly  at- 
tended to,  it  never  will  prove  that  "  perpetual  fountain  of 
domestic  bliss,"  so  elegantly  expressed  by  Milton. 

But  to  prove,  further,  the  impossibility  of  expecting 
happiness  from  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  I- will  adduce 
a  passage  from  Plutarch,  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
shew  the  contempt  that  great  biographer  had  of  the  cus- 
tom which  I  have  here  made  the  ground  of  complaint,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  a  resemblance  in  something  more 
than  the  length  of  rent-rolls,  to  confirm  that  felicity 
which  the  conjugal  state  requires,  and  is  certainly  ca- 
pable of  producing. 

"  Asa  looking-glass,  though  set  in  a  frame  of  gold,  en- 
riched with  the  most  sparkling  gems,  is  entirely  useless, 
if  it  does  not  give  back  the  exact  similitude  of  the  image 
it  receives,  so  a  wealthy  portion  ceases  to  be  profitable,  if 
the  conditions,  the  temper,  the  humour  of  the  wife,  are 
not  conformable  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  hus- 
band, and  if  he  does  not  see  his  own  mind  represented 
in  that  of  the  wife." 

In  a  word,  without  there  exists  a  reciprocity  of  senti- 
ment, a  "  smiling  concord,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
termed,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  any  pleasurable  content, 
however  ardent  we  may  be  in  its  pursuit,  however  soli- 
citous for  its  attainment. 

Thus  having  glauced  at  the  folly  of  that  mode  of  pro* 
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ceeding  usually  adopted  in  making  the  contract,  and  its 
utter  impossibility  of  producing  happiness,!  will,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  make  a  few  observations  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  having  entered  into  that  state  with  no  other 
views  than  are  here  hinted  at,  could  not  but  fail  of  meeting 
with  what  should  ever  be  its  primary  object. 

And  first,  it  must  be  observed  as  a  rule  never  to  be 
transgressed,  that  whatever  bickerings  may  take  place 
between  themselves,  not  to  publish  the  failings  or  indis- 
cretions of  each  other  to  the  world  ;  for  neither  husband 
nor  wife  will  ever  gain  credit  by  the  exposure.  Indeed 
the  majority  of  mankind  have  ever  condemned  the 
practice,  full}'  aware  that  the  disgrace  must  ultimately  re- 
turn on  their  own  heads  with  accumulated  weight. 

i(  The  quality  most  essential  to  conjugal  felicity,"  says 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  "  is  good  nature.  It  is  a  tender  sen- 
sibility, a  participation  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
others;  and  is,  therefore,  a  forcible  and  constant  motive 
to  communicate  happiness  and  alleviate  misery." — Good 
nature  will  also  be  found  to  exhibit  virtue  in  the  fairest 
light,  to  lessen  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  sometimes 
even  to  render  supportable  the  observations  of  folly,  or 
the  remarks  of  impertinence. 

Good  humour,  only,  teaches  charms  to  last, 
Still  makes  new  conquests  and  maintains  the  past; 
Love,  rais'd  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay  ; 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chains  a  day  : 
As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  easy  and  more  strong 
The  willing  heart,  and,  only,  holds  it  long. 

Pope, 

A  strict  observance  of  modesty  should  also  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  every  married  female,  and  is  an  ingredient  so 
essential  to  happiness,  that  a  long  train  of  evils  will  be 
the  result  where  it  is  wanting.  Its  loss  cannot  be  com- 
pensated by  any  charms  of  nature,  nor  any  decorations 
from  art:  it  is  equally  admired  by  the  profligate  and  the 
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sober :  it  will  extenuate  many  failings,  and  place  every 
good  quality  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view.  And 
it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  though  a  man's 
passion  may  for  a  moment  be  captivated  by  the  al- 
lurements of  a  wanton,  his  esteem  can  never  be  secured, 
nor  his  affection  retained,  where  so  necessary  a  qualifica- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  connubial  state. 

It  should  furthermore  be  considered,  that  the  union  is 
inviolable,  and  for  life ;  and  to  preserve  this  union,  and 
render  it  more  harmonious  and  comfortable,  a  mutual  es- 
teem and  tenderness,  a  reciprocal  deference  and  forbear- 
ance, a  communication  of  advice,  ass-=tance,  and  autho- 
rity, are  absolutely  necessary.  If  both  parties  keep  within 
their  proper  departments,  there  need  be  no  disputes 
about  power  or  superiority.  They  have  no  opposite* 
no  separate  interests,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  just 
ground  for  opposition  of  conduct. 

Finally,  as  Plutarch  has  wisely  counselled,  and  what 
has  been  before  hinted  at,  "  Sallies  of  passionate  anger 
and  keen  reproaches  should  never  be  heard  of  in  the 
household  of  the  nuptial  dwelling.  Though  a  certain 
kind  of  austerity  become  the  mistress  of  a  family,  yet  it 
should  be  like  the  sharpness  of  wine,  profitable  and  de- 
lightful;  not  like  that  of  aloes,  biting  and  ungrateful  to 
the  palate.  And  as  the  husband  should  sympathize  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  wife,  so  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  the  wife  to  be  sensible  of  the  anxieties  and  pleasures  of 
the  husband :  for,  as  knots  are  fastened  by  knitting  the 
bows  of  a  thread  together,  so  the  ligaments  of  conjugal 
society  may  be  strengthened  by  the  mutual  interchange  of 
kindness  and  affection." 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  they  whose  friendships  prove 
One  constant  scene  of  unmolested  love  ; 
Whose  hearts,  right-tempered,  feel  no  various  turns ; 
No  coolness  chills  them  and  no  madness  burns ; 
But  free  from  anger,  doubts,  and  jealous  fear, 
Die  as  they  live— u  nited  and  sincere. 

Orrery. 
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And  here,  Sir,  lest  I  may  be  thought  too  prolix,  I  shall 
for  the  present  quit  the  subject.  With  your  permission 
at  some  future  period,  I  may  perhaps  resume  it. 

Tours,  &c. 

Jug.  0,  1813.  J.  P. 


HINTS  to  SEA-BATHERS. 


Sir, 

Having  occasion  the  other  evening  to  call  at  a  friend'* 
house  in  the  city,  the  following  colloquy  took  place  be- 
tween me  and  one  of  the  servants;  which  as  it  may  ope- 
rate as  a  caution  to  those  who  are  not  too  headstrong  to 
take  a  hint,  1  shall  solicit  from  you  the  favour  of  insert- 
ing. 

Is  your  master  at  home  ?— -No,  Sir;  he  is  out  of  town. 

Out  of  town,  is  he  ? — Yes,  Sir ;  he  is  gone  to  Margate 
with  Miss  Harriet  and  my  mistress. 

Is  his  brother  within  ? — O  no,  Sir ;  he  is  at  Brighton, 
and  we  don't  expect  him  back  for  a  month. 

Well,  is  the  clerk  at  home  ? — No,  Sir ;  he\s  gone  to 
Vauxhall  with  a  city  party,  but  will  be  here  about  eleven 
or  twelve  to-morrow. 

What,  then,  is  there  no  man  left  for  the  safety  of  the 
house? — Yes,  Sir;  Joseph:  but  he's  gone  to  Sadler's 
Wells  with  Betty. 

And  who,  pray,  are  those  two  men  I  saw  in  passing 
the  window? — One  of  them,  Sir,  is  Betty's  brother,  and 
the  other  is  my  cousin. 

This  last  answer  wTas  accompanied  with  that  change 
of  countenance  which  fully  convinced  me  it  was  an  un- 
truth. However,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make 
any  remark,  and  therefore  immediately  left  the  house. 

Now, Mr.  Editor,  canit  beany  wonder  that  so  many  ac- 
counts reach  us  of  houses  being  plundered,when  the  confi- 
dence that  is  placed  in  those  left  behind  at  this  season  of 
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the  year  is  so  shamefully  abused?  In  what  can  the  safetv 
of  property  consist,  if  these  pretended  brothers  and  cousins 
gain  so  easy  an  admittance  ?  Always  upon  the  alert  to 
impose  upon  the  unwary,  or  take  advantage  of  prevail- 
ing circumstances,  there  are  numbers  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  making  love  to  the  servant  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  the  master.  Too  much  caution,  therefore,  can- 
not be  exercised  by  those  who  thus  occasionally  consign 
their  houses  and  effects,  lest  they  should  have  at  once  to 
publish  their  credulity  and  their  loss. 

Yours,  &c. 

Nota  Bene. 


THE  CONTRAST; 


OR 

"A  BRACE  OF  MODERN  PREACHERS." 


Tom  Drone  and  Jack  Rant  are  both  preachers  divine, 

Tho'  different  qualities  having  : — 
Tom  soon  sets  his  audience  asleep,  with  his  whine ; 

Jack  stuns  all  their  ears  with  his  raving  ! 

Yet  both  the  same  words,  the  same  doctrines  retail, 
(His  sermons  Jack  buys  at  *  L.  Bragg's!) 

But  Tom  slowly  creeps  thro'  his  task, — like  a  snail 
While  Jack  tears  the  passion  to  rags  ! 

Tom's  tone's  the  monotous  bleat  of  a  lamb ; 

Jack  roars,  like  wild  bulls,  when  you've  caught 'em! 
Tom  minces  politely — hell,  devil,  and  damn  ; 

Jack  damns  all  your  souls  — to  hell's  bottom  !— 

The  pair  aptly  remind  me  of  Indian  seas  ; 

(Thank  God,  I've  the  comforts  of  them  pass'd  !) 
Where  you  meet  lazy  calms — heats  inflam'd  by  a  breeze 

Or  are  toss'd  by  monsoons  in  a  tempest. 

■  ■  —  —  n  i  .■■  i    i  ■■  i 

*  The  Sermon  Manufactory. 
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Sir, 

Every  man  has  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  .whe- 
ther he  walks  or  rides,  or  eats  or  drinks,  he  is  a  benefactor 
to  his  country.  The  necessaries  as  well  as  the  superflui- 
ties of  life ;  the  labours  of  the  peasant  and  the  pride  of 
the  noble,  equally  contribute  to  the  national  revenue,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  any  pleasure  or  convenience 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  contributing  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  The  very  sunshine  which  heaven  beams  up- 
on the  poorest  wretch  that  breathes,  under  proper  regu- 
lations becomes  a  fund  of  wealth  to  the  community,  as 
valuable  as  the  productions  that  are  imported  from  the 
remotest  countries  of  the  world.  So  that  if  the  slender 
taper  must  at  an  early  hour  anticipate  the  gloomy  even- 
ing ;  if  the  luxury  of  the  table  must  be  retrenched;  the 
sallies  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  must  be  restrained  for 
want  of  the  means  of  indulging  them,  upon  what  occasion 
more  glorious  can  any  inconvenience  be  endured  than 
that  of  the  public  welfare  ?  This  consideration  amply  re- 
pairs all  the  losses  and  hardships  of  private  and  commer- 
cial life  ;  converts  every  blank  in  the  state  into  a  first  rate 
prize,  and  transforms  the  deserts  of  Germany  into  fruitful 
plains. 

If  any  should  complain  of  the  enormity  of  our  expen- 
ces,  let  him  remember  that  the  demands  of  war  are  insa- 
tiable, and  that  an  increasing  kingdom  like  a  growing  fa- 
mily will  require  innumerable  supplies.  Fancy  and  taste 
have  created  a  thousand  imaginary  necessities,  which 
were  unknown  to  our  ancestors  ;  and  such  have  been  our 
habits  of  profusion  and  extravagance,  that  with  the  ut- 
most exercise  of  frugality  we  can  scarcely  accommodate 
our  expences  to  our  situation  in  life.  It  would  be  mali- 
cious to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  homely  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  these  free,  polite,  and  gallant  times; 
and  very  misanthropic  to  suppose  that  we  are  obliged  to 
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pay  more  than  we  can  afford,  or  that  our  grandeur  will 
not  support  that  boundless  generosity  for  which  we  are 
so  generally  known.  How  could  our  ministers  sustain 
the  weight  of  public  business  with  so  much  spirit  and 
cheerfulness  ;  or  our  warriors  endure  so  many  fatigues, 
and  be  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  or  Lord  Castlereagh 
be  rewarded  for  expeditions  to  Walcheren,  if  they  were 
not  eminently  recompenced  for  such  signal  services? 
How  could  we  capture  forts,  conquer  colonies,  maintain 
armies,  and  support  kings  without  being  liberal  of  our 
honors  and  treasures  ?  Those  who  repine  at  the  burthen 
of  taxes,do  not  call  to  mind  how  many  able  writers,  ruin- 
ed but  faithful  patriots,  honest  but  ruined  merchants 
must  fall  to  the  protection  of  the  government.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  prince  or  the 
ministers  of  England  to  discard  the  needy  but  loyal  retinue 
of  a  court,  the  casual  but  generous  sons  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  brave  defenders  of  a  party ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  our  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  these  debts  of  honour  and  gra- 
titude cannot  be  discharged  without  the  generous  contri* 
butions  of  the  people ;  but  at  a  time  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  are  augmented  by  the  menaces  of  our  enemies, 
or  the  distresses  of  our  friends;  when  our  allies  prefer  a 
dangerous  neutrality  to  the  conditions  of  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  treaty  ;  when  the  monarch  of  France  once 
more  presents  himself  to  astonished  and  afflicted  Europe 
in  the  attitude  of  vengeance;  when  we  are  insulted  by 
America  ;  and  pledged  to  the  defence  and  deliverance  of 
the  Peninsula,  no  taxes  will  surely  be  deemed  too  heavy, 
no  demands  too  exorbitant  to  be  received  by  the  British 
people  with  murmuring  or  reluctance.  Ten  thousand 
resources  will  be  opened  in  which  the  honest  Briton  will 
be  proud  to  display  his  attachment  to  his  country,  his 
generosity,  and  his  love  of  glory. 

It  is  from  these  considerations  that  I  have  made  it  my 
study  to  devise  some  schemes  by  which  the  annual  sup* 
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plies  of  the  nation  might  be  extended  to  an  incalculable 
amount,  and  continued  till  the  fever  of  ambition  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  tyrant  of  Europe  is  restored  to  proper  tem- 
per and  coolness.  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that 
the  most  equitable  mode  of  raising  the  demands  of  the 
nation,  was  to  spare  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  and 
to  tax  the  indolent  and  the  wealthy,  or  in  other  words  to 
oblige  every  subject  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  for- 
tune. With  this  view  fetes,  equipages,  routs,  opera  and 
play-house  tickets,  celibacy,  dogs,  servants,  and  all  the  in- 
dulgences of  capricious  greatness,  should  be  liable  to  cer- 
tain duties  for  the  service  of  the  state  ;  but  as  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  such  duties  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing levied,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  resources  from  a 
different  quarter.  It  has  been  proved  by  Mandeville  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits ;  and  another  great  genius 
has  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  luxury  is  productive  of 
innumerable  benefits  to  society,  and  to  load  them  there- 
fore with  heavy  fines  by  repressing  them  to  deprive  so- 
ciety of  their  advantageous  influence.  I  have  thought 
however  of  an  expedient,  which  I  refer  not  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  but  to  the  committee  of  pri- 
vate politicians,  which  assembles  every  day  throughout  the 
whole  nation  to  debate  on  the  public  welfare.  Since  vice 
is  not  to  be  checked  by  pecuniary  impositions,  we  must 
see  what  benefit  can  be  obtained  from  virtue. 

Great  Britain  having  passed  through  the  successive 
stages  of  industry,  honour,  liberty,  trade,  power,  wealth, 
and  splendour,  scarcely  yields  in  eminence  to  those  an- 
cient republics  which  commanded  the  dread  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  homely  collations  of  rural  tem- 
perance are  out  of  date,  the  dread  of  futurity  has  vanish- 
ed ;  wealth  has  become  the  only  standard  of  merit :  the 
rugged  inflexibility  of  our  ancient  manners  is  softened 
into  assiduous  and  habitual  courtesy,  and  the  prejudices 
of  education  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  universal 
gentility.  Yet  there  are  many  principles  and  practices 
which  are   still  capable  of  improvement^  and  several 
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barbarous  customs  still  remain  to  betray  that  ignorance 
and  simplicity  from  which  we  have  been  slowly  emerg- 
ing into  refinement. 

Fashion  and  taste  have  long  set  before  us  in  vain  the 
most  finished  models  of  politeness  which  are  still  almost  un- 
known :  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  be  perfectly  accom- 
plished till  all  singularities  are  discountenanced  by  corre- 
spondent penalties.  In  spite  of  the  example  of  the  great 
world,  and  in  defiance  of  fashionable  philosophy,  there  are 
many  who  openly  frequent  places  of  worship,  censure 
the  amusements  of  Sunday  as  profane,  explode  the  most 
expressive  and  graceful  oaths,  condemn  gambling,  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  certain  freedoms  between  the  sexes, 
and  endeavour  to  ridicule  several  other  customs  accor- 
dant with  the  best  taste,  and  with  an  irttimate  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  To  prevent  much  deviation  from 
fashionable  customs,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  resources  of  my  country,  permit  me,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  propose  that  those  individuals  who  refuse  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  and  usages  of  polite  society  shall  forfeit 
such  sums  as  may  by  certain  judges  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  be  deemed  convenient.  The  various  descrip- 
tions of  delinquents  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads.  First.  Individuals  possessed  of  independent  for- 
tunes who  penuriously  confine  the  circulation  of  their 
incomes  within  the  bounds  of  mean-spirited  economy, 
or  hoard  them  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  in  contempt 
of  those  polite  places  of  rendezvous  which  are  erected 
for  relaxation  from  business,  the  reduction  of  immode- 
rate possessions,  and  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of 
estates  from  one  party  to  another. 

Secondly.  Every  lady  of  family  and  distinction  who 
through  'a  strange  and  singular  attachment  to  a  person 
whom  she  calls  her  husband,  shall  resist  the  civil  re- 
quest of  any  gentleman  who  does  himself  the  honour  to  be 
enamoured  of  her  person,  shall  be  considered  as  offering  a 
violent  indignity  to  the  great  world,  and  be  levied  on  ac° 
cording  to  the  wilfulnessof  the  offence. 
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Thirdly.  As  it  is  not  found  convenient  to  spend  the 
first  day  of  the  week  in  a  pensive  and  melancholy  mood, 
it  would  be  expedient  in  my  opinion  to  fine  all  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  chuse  to  remain  absent  from  the  chear- 
ful  and  innocent  amusements  o?  at  homes  and  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  to  visit  churches  and  conventicles,  when 
they  mix  with  the  vulgar  and  the  superstitious,  and  con- 
tract ideas  abhorrent  from  all  the  laws  of  fashionable  in- 
tercourse. And  though  it  should  be  proved  that  their 
intention  was  only  to  display  a  new  suit,  stare  down  a 
belle,  or  make  an  assignation,  the  flagrant  indecorum  of 
their  non-attendance  at  more  appropriate  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  ostentation,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  adequate  to 
the  enormity  of  so  marked  an  opposition  to  the  religion 
and  worship  of  high  life. 

Fourthly.  All  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  shall  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  in  gaming  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  ad- 
dress, the  quickness  and  sharpness  of  their  perception,  or 
the  ignorance  of  their  adversaries,  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
guilty  of  scandal  and  censure  to  their  company,  and  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  so  odious  and  puerile  insensibility  to 
every  polished  and  fashionable  duty. 

Fifthly,  All  that  dare  to  call  the  presents  of  the  state 
bribes  and  pensions,  and  pretend  to  serve  their  country 
from  none  but  generous  and  public-spirited  motives,  at  a 
time  when  patriotism  is  the  object  of  universal  ridicule, 
and  interest  is  regarded  as  the  only  laudable  spring  of 
great  actions,  shall  be  considered  as  only  tending  to  convey 
a  tacit  reflection  on  the  characters  of  men  in  high  stations, 
and  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  so  great  an  offence. 

Such,  Sir,  is  an  outline  of  a  scheme  which  if  it  be  adopt- 
ed with  vigor  and  sagacity  will  produce  by  its  results  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  triumph  of  Bri- 
tain over  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  In  return, 
Sir,  for  so  valuable  a  discovery,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
the  remuneration  I  expect  are  such  as  from  their  mode- 
ration would  excite  surprize  in  the  bosom  of  a  modern 
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statesman,  and  that  the  title  and  emoluments  of  commis- 
sioner general  for  payment  of  the  national  debt  will  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  by  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  Lover  of  his  Country. 
London,  Aug.  16th,  1813. 


REFLECTIONS  on  the  STATE  of  EDUCATION 
and  the  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 


Contemplating  the  barbarous  outrages  upon  human 
life  which  have  latterly  disgraced  our  annals  and  dete- 
riorated something  from  our  national  character,  we  have 
been  induced  to  inquire  into  the  alarming  progress  of  the 
atrocious  evil,  to  look  into  its  source,  to  analyze  its  con- 
stituents in  the  mind,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
remedy. 

We  have  been  led  into  a  long  train  of  reflection,  and 
detected,  in  our  belief,  a  variety  of  constituent  causes, 
which,  weakening  the  susceptibility  of  human  nature, 
relaxing  the  ties  of  connection,  and  familiarising  the  ears 
and  sight  to  human  blood,  render  the  crime  of  murder 
less  hideous,  the  throes  of  conscience  less  acute  ;  but  no 
causes  in  our  mind  are  more  forcibly  foundative  than  the 
state  of  education  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  remote 
towns  in  England,  and  the  weak  laws  framed  to  protect 
the  life  of  the  subject;  laws,  which  in  their  operation, 
are  febrile  in  example,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
strain— they  by  no  means  deter.  The  murderer  expiates 
with  less  suffering  than  he  inflicted,  and  goes  to  his  fate 
prepared  and  consoled  by  religion. 

A  defective  education  is  unquestionably  the  first  cause, 
and  deserving  the  first  inquiry,  as  confining  a  class  of  our 
fellow  creatures  in  a  state  of  barbarous  ignorance,  while 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  advancing  with  all  the  other 
classes. 

He,  bom  in  an  obscure  town>who,nurtured  into  common 
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habits,  and  brought  up  unlettered  and  incapable  of  dis- 
crimination in  nicer  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  forming 
no  adequate  notion  of  the  links  and  gradations  of  society; 
when  his  reason  begins  to  dawn,  which  is  embruted  by 
an  imperfect  sense  of  his  inferiority,  discerns  the 
disparity  of  situation  between  himself  and  the  more  for- 
tunate, at  once  imbibes  a  fractious  hate,  a  feverish  and 
cankered  malignity,  his  mind  is  already  half  made  up  to 
the  commission  of  crime  ;  and  the  construction  of  the 
laws,  while  they  are  calculated  to  restrain  lesser  perpe- 
trations, eminently  favouring  the  greater,  perfects  what 
neglected  education  has  begun. 

In  those  uncivilized  regions  where  letters  are  unknown, 
where  nature  in  her  wildest  garb  prevails,  the  only  pro- 
vocation to  murder  are  the  passions,  the  stronger  pas- 
sions, such  as  jealousy  and  revenge:  man  is  not  murdered 
without  a  motive  stimulative  of  his  destruction,  he  is  not 
killed  for  the  possession  of  his  baubles,  but  that  he  has 
aroused  resentment,  excited  hate,  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  rival ;  but  his  fall  is  not  marked  by  subtlety  and 
cunning,  it  is  not  attended  with  those  barbarous  circum- 
stances which  disgrace  more  civilized  society;  it  is  more 
bold,  and  approaches  to  the  heroic.  When  letters  have 
partly  enlightened,  and  civilization  prescribed  without 
improving  the  mind  or  the  condition,  there  springs  the 
tainting  vice,  there  it  thrives,  and  gives  birth  to  a  malig- 
nancy of  disposition,  a  subtlety  of  cunning  subversive  of 
social  regulations,  and  the  first  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. Man  in  a  savage  state,  upon  whom  the  light  of 
letters  is  merely  shed,  who  sees  but  does  not  feel  their 
influence,  is  like  the  untrained  horse,  travelling  in  shafts, 
restive  and  vicious.  His  reasoning  faculties  are  sharp- 
ened by  chagrin  and  disappointment;  he  knows  nothing 
of  reflection,  but  covets  the  property  of  his  neighbour 
as  the  means  of  that  happiness  which  the  neighbour  en- 
joys ;  he  considers  a  robbery  on  the  rich  as  only  criminal 
according  to  law,  but  not  according  to  equity  or  right ; 
and  his  subtlety  is  directed  to  the  evasion  of  the  penal* 
ties  of  his  turpitude. 
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Bad  passions,  not  natural  to  the  human  heart,  germ 
with  civilization  :  one  of  them  is  avarice,  from  which 
'flows  crime  in  a  thousand  forms,  propensities  of  an  evil 
nature,  and  allurements  pregnant  with  visionary  plea- 
sures on  a  mind  semi-barbarous  ;  they  cannot  fail  in 
rooting,  because  education  has  done  no  more  than  sharp- 
ened the  thirst  for  gratification,  awakened  unrestrained 
desire,  and  given  birth  to  fraud  and  cunning.  Pope 
says  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  the  re- 
mark will  equally  apply  to  that  stage  of  civilization 
where  the  darkness  of  barbarianism  is  merely  penetrated 
by  the  light  of  reason,  and  no  more. 

Let  the  stores  of  education  have  free  ingress  into  the 
peasant's  cabin  ;  let  the  government  of  the  country  busy 
itself  in  spreading  the  blessing  among  the  indigent,  and 
those  lower  orders  of  society  who  know  enough  to  feel 
the  abjectness  of  their  condition,  and  to  draw  a  compa- 
rison between  themselves  and  their  superiors:  the  mind 
will  be  tutored  to  virtue,  to  just  discrimination,  and  to 
industry;  the  aptness  for  vice  will  cease,  and  crime  will 
become  less  familiar  and  more  odious. 

It  is  education  alone  which  can  train  the  mind  into  the 
track  of  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  social  conduct,  and  it 
should  be  early  imprinted  on  the  young  mind.  With  read- 
ing should  be  instilled  just  notions  of  integrity,  and  right 
ideas  of  things;  the  passions  should  be  taught  to  be  sub- 
servient to  reason,  the  pleasures  of  sense  confined 
within  proper  limits,  and  the  reflective  faculty  stimu- 
lated into  action.  The  most  vicious  mind,  thus  operated 
on  in  youth,  cannot  but  yield  pliantly  to  instruction 
in  the  end;  but  if  the  passions  are  not  subdued,  if  a 
morose,  sullen,  and  subtle  disposition  cannot  be  ren- 
dered altogether  tractable,  yet  the  crime  of  murder 
would  be  shuddered  at ;  outrages  upon  human  life  can- 
not but  be  contemplated  with  horror,  impeded  by  con- 
science, and  committed  only  in  rare  and  uncommon 
instances. 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  anions:  the  lower  classes 
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of  society  in  this  kingdom,  that  to  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly is  considered  all  that  is  necessary  ;  and  thousands 
are  denied  even  this  trifling  advantage,  either  from  ex- 
pence  which  the  parent  is  unequal  to,  or  some  other 
cause  equally  as  important  to  the  labourer.  Children 
then  are  reared  in  ignorance,  nurtured  in  the  wayward- 
ness of  their  nature,  their  minds  left  to  mature  and  form 
according  to  its  own  inclination,  uncivilized  in  the  midst 
of  civilization,  obliged  to  conform  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  they  understand  no  more  than  in  their  effect; 
and  goaded  by  restraint,  by  the  captiousness  of  masters, 
and  the  evidence  of  disparity  in  birth  and  station,  malig- 
nant feelings  are  nurtured  against  their  superiors,  and 
opportunity  gratified,  either  in  matters  of  robbery  or  re- 
venge. 

These  are  the  minds  which  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
country  are  for  the  most  part  made  to  restrain,  and  how 
adequate  they  are  in  preventing  the  commission  of  crime, 
the  sessions  papers  and  the  home  news  of  the  day  will 
best  inform  ;  but  we  believe  they  are  not  adequate,  they 
may  restrain  crime  of  lesser  magnitude,  but  they  stimu- 
lete  greater.  "Whether  a  man  steals  forty  shillings  in  a 
dwelling-house,  five  shillings  on  the  highway,  or  takes 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  his  sentence  is  the 
same.  Man  in  the  act  of  robbery  has  a  strong  incite- 
ment to  murder  ;  the  fear  of  detection,  the  fear  of  his 
person  being  known  and  recognized  :  these  will  operate 
forcibly  upon  his  mind,  and  the  law  will  not  deter  him 
from  murder,  because  robbery  alone  subjects  him  to  the 
same  penalty. 

It  may  be  argued  that  robbery,  unless  attended  by 
some  very  atrocious  circumstance,  will  not  be  visited  by 
the  utmost  penalty ;  but  this  is  not  the  question  :  so  the 
law  stands,  and  the  criminal  expects  the  worst — he  in  his 
mind  does  not  draw  the  distinction  of  circumstances. 
Every  man  consoles  himself  with  not  being  the  most 
hardened  of  his  species  ;  every  man  can  point  out  some 
one  whom  he  considers  as  more  atrocious  than  himself. 
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To  conclude,  we  offer  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  law  as 
it  at  present  stands,  subjecting  man  to  the  penalty  of 
death  for  minor  crimes,  is  favourable  to  the  commission 
of  murder  ;  and  that  thus  the  life  of  the  peaceable  and 
honest  subject  is  not  duly  protected  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  desperate  ruffians  who  disgrace  our  times, 
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Sir, 

I  have  remarked  among  the  fair  sex,  that  certain  words 
like  the  fashion  of  their  clothes  obtain  a  temporary  circula- 
tion, and  are  for  some  time  particular  favorites:  they  have 
their  periods  of  popularity,  and  then  give  place  to  some 
other  production  of  fashionable  caprice.  1  remember  that 
at  an  early  period  of  my  life  the  word poz  reigned  absolute, 
and  was  supposed  to  given  peculiar  grace  to  every  express 
sion ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  phrase  employed  by  the  gay 
or  the  polite,  of  which  it  did  not  form  the  emphatical 
constituent.  I  am  horridly  out  of  humor,  poz  ;  there  is 
not  a  better  tempered  creature,  poz  ;  I'll  pay  Miss  B.  a 
visit,  poz  ;  nothing's  prettier,  poz;  I  zcill  have  my  owu 
nay,  that  is  poz.  were  at  one  time  the  prevailing  phrases 
of  lively  conversation.  That  lady  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  deficient  in  good  breeding  who  did  not  pa}'  a 
proper  respect  to  poz;  and  poz  had  obtained  such  an 
ascendant,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  wise  and  able 
judges,  no  other  word  would  be  able  to  supplant  it. 
But  tempora  mutant ur,  et  poz  mutatur  in  illis  :  poz.  was 
banished  without  the  least  crime  being  laid  to  its 
charge,  and  without  being  permitted  to  shew  reason  for 
its  continuance,  and  charming  became  the  favorite  of  the 
ladies.  Every  thing  was  charming.  I  remember  a 
young  lady  in  the  country,  who  informed  me  that  they 
had  a  charming  sowi  which  had  farrowed  twelve,  charmiiig 
pigs,  charmingly  pretty,  and  she  was  a  charming  nurse, 
and  the  charming  rogues  were  charmingly  fat,  and  de- 
sired I  would  go  with  her  and  see  w  at   a  charming  stie 
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she  possessed.     Charming,  which  for  a  time  was  as  much 
caressed  as  its  predecessor  poz  had  been,   met  with  the 
same  fate,  was  discarded  and   made  away  for   in  life. 
The  prettiest  ribbands  in  fife,  the  neatest  snuff-box  in 
life,  the  most  convenient  house  in  life,  the  finest  blanc- 
mange in  life.     Nothing  sounded  well  unless  it  was  ac- 
companied with    in  life,  and  the  beauty   of  the  phrase 
was  regarded  as  an   excuse   for  the  absurdities  it  intro- 
duced into  discourse.      But  in  life  was   entirely  undone 
by  an  unfortunate  accident.     Mrs.  Minikin,  crossing  the 
parade  in  the  Park,  heard  a  shoe-boy  declare  that  he  had 
the  finest  blacking  in  life.    On  the  representation,  there- 
fore, of  this  young  lady,  in  life  was  immediately  cashiered, 
and  creature  succeeded   to  its  post.     Every  thing  was  a 
creature.     Bring  other  cards,  these  creatures  dire  not  clean. 
Laud,  how  the  creature  looks !  Where  has  the  creature  been  ? 
What  a  creature  of  an  apron  has  she  got  on.  No  utensils  in 
a  house,  no  ornament  of  the  body,  nothing  of  dress  ex* 
isted   but  as  a  creature:  a  hood  or  a  frying-pan,  a  stone 
wall  or  a  pray  er-book,a  pair  of  slippers  or  a  pair  of  bellows, 
passed  under  the  common  appellation  of  creature ;   and 
the  same  appellation  was  applied  to  the  lady  and  her 
cook,  the  gentleman  and  his  footman.     But  creature  was 
deservedly  thrown  out  of  favor  because  it  loved  low  com- 
pany, and  was  as  often  found  in  the  scullery  as  at  the 
toilet :  and  it  is   credibly  reported  that  Mrs.  Boehm's 
undercook  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  what  a  creature  of  a 
dish-clout  I"    On  thedownfal  of  creature,  vastly  succeeded 
to  the  favor  of  the  public :    how  vastly  narrow  are  these 
streets  ;  how  vastly  slow  you  walk  ;  oh  !  it's  vastly  ugly  ; 
vastly  c\e%.x\, vastly  witty;  and  to  complete  the  clitn&k  vastly 
little.  But  vastly  did  not  continue  long  in  favour  before  it 
was  elbowed  outby  hideous.  There  was  a  hideous  Ml  house, 
but  no  wonder,  for  it  was  a  hideous  good  play ;  the  author 
has  a  hideous  deal  of  wit,  and  the  first  female  actress  is 
hideous  beautiful.     On  the  exit  of  hideous,  yes  to  be  sure9 
came  on  the  stage  of  life  ;  but  as  that  word,  and  I  can't 
chase,  do  you  think  so,  which  had  their  turns,  served  only 
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in  responses,  they  were  but  of  little  duration.      That's 
my  way  of  thinking,  flourished  a  considerable  time  with 
a  very  good   grace.     To  thafs  my  way  of  thinking  suc- 
ceeded that's  the  affair,  which  was  appended  to   every 
sentence,   whatever  its    meaning  or  connection.     I   am 
very  much  indisposed,  that's  the  affair;   Miss  P.  was  ob- 
served  to  be  very  partial  to  the  dark   walks,  that's  the 
affair ;   and  I  am  determined  upon  going  to  the  Opera, 
that's  the  affair,  were  familiar ;  and  to  those  who  used 
these  intelligible   phrases,  that's  the  affair  was  soon  su- 
perseded by  the  epithet  shocking,  which  was  applied  to 
every  subject  and  circumstance  that  could  possibly  occur, 
without   regard  to  propriety  or  grammar.     The  Prince 
looked  shockingly  beautiful;  it  is  a  shocking  warm  day; 
the  fete  was  shockingly  delightful ;  he  is  a  shocking  good 
actor  ;  I  vow  that  these  melons  are  shocking  good,  were 
the  exclamations  of  the  popular  models  of  fashionable 
imitation.     In  the    place    of  sliocking,  bore,  tremendous, 
magnanimous,  honor,  so  much  for  that !  and  a   thousand 
other  anomalies  were  afterwards  in  vogue,  till  at  length 
all  other  varieties  of  idiom  gave  way  to  J  know  something. 
The  general  reception,  however,  of  this  phrase  was  not 
obtained  without  violent  opposition  :    for  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  about*a  dozen  misses  the  other  evening,  and 
the  pretensions  of  each  side  being  fairly  stated  by  Squire 
Simple,   Miss  Gravity  said,  that  in  her  opinion  so  much 
for  that  was  an   expression  of  much  more  complaisance 
than  I  know  something;    the   former    being    a    gentle 
manner  of  assertion,  the  latter  more  abrupt :  nor  indeed, 
had  she  met  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  a  phrase  more 
useful  in  discourse,  or  more  becoming  a  young  lady,  who 
ought  from  respect  to  her  elders,  to  submit  to  their  ex- 
perience,   and   acquiesce    in    the  judgment    they    had 
formed  from  a  long  course  of  observation.    "  Bless  me," 
(exclaimed  Miss  Weezle,)  "  how  you  talk,  as  if  you  were 
in  the  days  of  good  queen  Bess.   I  am,  I  own,  a  friend  to 
I  know  something,  for  the  reason  you  assign  for  your  dis- 
like,   It  carries  with  it  zjene  $$ai  aim  freedom  which 
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is  extremely  graceful  and  engaging.  I  know  something, 
has  something  in  it  so  prettily  blunt,  so  good-naturedly 
unmannerly,  and  indicates  so  friendly  an  abruptness, 
that  I  wonder  it  is  not  received  and  approved  of  by  the 
ladies  with  universal  acclamation.  What  is  looked  upon 
as  more  genteel  than  what  was  called  by  our  grandmo- 
thers a  horse-laugh?  what  more  polite  than  what  they 
would  have  called  bawling,  and  would  have  brought  on 
the  trite  reprimand,  were  you  bom  in  a  paper-mill  ? 
What  is  more  graceful  than  the  careless  toss  of  the  leg 
across  the  knee,  the  indolent  loll  on  a  patent  sofa,  the 
engaging  negligence  of  a  morning  undress,  and  the  dear 
freedom  of  calling  men  of  rank  and  distinctionyWtes  ? 
with  a  great  many  other  innocent  liberties,  which  would 
have  been  condemned  some  time  ago  as  indications  of 
reprehensible  levity,  if  not  of  shameless  and  flagrant 
immodesty.  I  could  extend  the  catalogue  of  modern  ad- 
vances to  perfect  freedom  to  an  amazing  extent,  and 
could  say  much  to  convince  you  that  liberties  of  speech 
are  as  allowable  as  liberties  of  action,  but— I  know  some* 

thing  r 

The  speech  of  Miss  Weezle  was  received  with  accla- 
mation, and  /  know  something  unanimously  admitted 
among  the  phrases  that  become  the  eccentricity  of 
female  manner,  and  the  spirit  of  girlish  vivacity. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Simon  Sobersides, 


MOTTOS, 
Fiel  pero  desdiehado. — Earl  Th*n*X« 

Unhappy  jet  faithful. 
How  fate  doth  lower, 
When  in  some  Tower 
A  great  man  lingers  sappy ; 
He  looks  to  view, 
So  wondrous  blue, 
He  tells  ye  he's  unhappy 
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'Tis  then  he'll  sigh, 

And  pipe  his  eye, 
While  dubbing  Fortune  jade  0\ 

That  he  should  be 

Of  liberty 
Thus  'reft  by  barricade. 

Odd's  curse  the  day, 

I  fell  a  prey, 
And  leagu'd  with  men  unruly*  ; 

Since  now  I  mope. 

Bereft  of  hope 
For  having  acted  truly. 

Those  rebel  dogs 

Like  cursed  clogs, 
Have  thus  drawn  in  their  betters  ; 

But  free'd  once  more 

From  prison's  door. 
And  actions  quite  unfetter' d — 

0  may  the  rope 
Prove  my  best  hope, 

And  be  my  end,  if  ever 

1  join  again 

With  such  base  men, 
And  for  their  good  endeavour. 

The  vow  thus  spoke 

Was  never  broke, 
Unhappy  then  no  longer  ; 

He  joyful  sings 

For  best  of  kings, 
Faithfuls  my  mind  and  stronger. 


*  The  ebullition  of  youth  has  too  frequently  instigated  a  glowing  mind  to 
-advocate  the  cause  of  the  undeserving,  by  applying  the  name  of  friendship  to 
that  which  had  nothing  but  headstrong  impetuosity  to  recommend  it.  Many 
noble  characters  have  become  the  dupes  of  such  specious  hypocrites,  and  thus 
forfeited  not  only  their  fortunes  but  their  lives  in  support  of  illusive  and  un  • 
justifiable  principle?.  The  mania,  however,  is  now  at  an  end  ;  and  I  have 
only  to  congratulate  those  who  have  escaped  the  threatening  danger,  and 
learned,  by  experience,    that  a  real  patriot  is  ever  strenuous  in  supporting 
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Boutezen  avant. — Earl  B*rr*m*re. 
Pot  forward. 

If  ever  the  night-shade  of  deadly  renown* 

Put  forward  its  buds  to  the  view, 
Or  thistle  presented  its  deep  wounding  crown, 

Methinksboth  well  worthy  of  yon. 

From  boyhood  no  buddings  of  virtue  appear' d 

To  blazon  a  family  shield*  ; 
That  crest  longrenown'd,  by  low  actions  was  sear'd, 

And  gambling  on  Newmarket's  field. 

Nor  let  me  pass  o'er  an  alliance  so  sad, 

From  whence  is  to  spring  anew  seed  ; 
I  fear  whether  lady  or  even  a  lad, 

'Twill  bring  but  a  queer  pied-ball  breed f  ; 

Then  heigh  tally-ho  for  the  goal  of  contempt, 

Put  forward,  put  forward,  I  say  ; 
From  folly  'tis  plain  thou  wilt  ne'er  prove  exempt, 

Since  such  is  the  race  of  thy  day. 

the  liberties  of  his  country,  even  in  the  most  perilous  times,  while  rebels  only 
seek  its  subversion,  in  order  to  elevate  themselves  amidst  a  chaos  of  universal 
anarchy  and  confusion, 

Libertas  est  potestas  facfundi  id  quod  jure  liceat.  Cicero, 

*  Such  amiable  amusements  as  roasting  cocks  alive,  riding  horses  to  death, 
getting  drunk  with  grooms,  and  receiving  a  pair  of  black  eyes  in  pursuing 
the  renowned  study  of  pugilism,  may  be  well  calculated  to  blazon  the  es- 
cutcheon of  a  fellow  who  makes  his  exit  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  how  far  they 
may  tend  to  elevate  rank  and  title  in  the  public  estimation,  is  a  point  which 
J  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide, 

+  "  Tell  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are,"  is  one  of  those 
sterling  adages  that  has  received  the  sanction  of  many  generations,  and  must 
always  prove  a  just  criterion  to  ascertain  the  pursuits  of  your  neighbour.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  dissolute  nobleman  associate  with  a 
gambler  and  horse-jockey;  who,  having  lost  his  money,  as  long  as  lie  had 
money  to  lose,  has  still  continued  to  shake  the  elbow  until  an  ho?iourable  debt 
often  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  has  enabled  the  jockey  to  palm  his  wife*s 
daughter  or  niece,  or  what  you  will,  upon  the  man  of  title  ;  who  thus  raises 
to  rank  a  mere  washer-woman,  in  order  to  cancel  the  debt  of  honour  above 
mentioned,  which  is  most  liberally  tendered  by  way  of  a  marriage-settlement; 
as,  in  case  of  refusal  to  this  alliance,  an  execution  on  the  property  of  my 
lord  must  have  swept  off  the  few  remaining  sticks  that  were  left  upon  t%& 
premises. 


(  211  ) 

ON  CHRISTIANITY. 


And  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch.9 


There  not  being  any  particular  reason  assigned  why 
this  title  was  given  to  the  espousers  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  it  is  not  absolutely  determinable  in  this  remote  lapse 
of  time ;  nevertheless  a  conjecture  may  be  formed,  without 
committing  any  great  violence  upon  probability,  that  the 
term  was  originally  cast  upon  them  by  way  of  reproach, 
especially  if  it  is  allowable  to  draw  an  inference  from  a 
comparison  of  ancient  to  modern  manners.     In  that  early 
era  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  the  aberrations  from  the 
true  point  were  very  trifling,  and  that  the  placid  manners 
and  well  regulated  lives  of  those,  not  unlikely  then  deno- 
minated innovators,  threw  too  glaring  a  light  on  the  cor- 
rupt practices  of  their  fellow    inhabitants  the  profligate 
Pagans  and  Jews  of  that  populous  city.     Doubtless,  at 
that  day  Christians  were  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  mankind  principally  by  their  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  precepts  enjoined  by  their  institutor  :  it  was 
not  then  necessary  to  say  uhat  is  he? 

Various  have  been  the  assumptions  of  blood-stained 
dignities,  the  usurpations  of  ill-fitting  titles,  within  the 
last  2000  years  ;  but,  far  above  the  rest  in  point  of  flagrant 
preeminency  is  the  appellation  of  the  term  Christian 
unto  beings  whose  general  conduct  would  have  thrown 
into  shade  the  vilest  atrocities  of  the  darkest  stage  of 
Heathenism.  Let  it  for  a  moment  be  enquired,  What 
constitutes  a  true  Christian  ?  Is  it  the  ceremony  used  at 
baptism,  the  sprinkling  of,  or  immersion  in  water,  the 
promisesof  parents  ,'or  sponsors  in  the  presence  of  God? — 
No — It  is  an  actual  conformity  to  the  precepts,  and  an 
undeviating  obedience  to  the  tenets  laid  down  by 'the  foun- 
der of  Christianity.  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd, 
or  in  reality  more  criminal,  than  for  a  man  to  aspire  at  the 
title  of  a  Christian,  who  is   totally  regardless  of  every 
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duty  indispensably  attachable  thereunto,  or  a  stranger  t© 
the  obligations  which  are  particularly  enjoined  by  the 
name  ?  May  I  presume  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  with 
what  propriety  can  the  various  sects  of  religion  in  this 
kingdom  call  themselves  Christians,  when,  in  the  un- 
remitted rancour  which  they  constantly  entertain  to- 
wards one  another,  they  utterly  destroy  that  universal 
principle  of  charity  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  nay, 
which  must,  in  fact,  be  the  very  essence  of  their  belief? — 
With  what  propriety  can  the  miser,  starving  amidst  the 
accumulation  of  countless  thousands,  stile  himself  a 
Christian,  if  his  ear  is  turned  away  from  the  sigh  of 
affliction,  or  his  heart  unaffected  with  the  tear  of  distress  > 
— Christianity  inculcates  the  relief  of  the  wretched  ; 
and  without  a  behaviour  entirely  consonant  to  the  duties 
of  this  belief,  what  possible  pretension  can  he  advance  to 
a.  title  so  exalted  ?— Will  the  most  regular  and  scrupu- 
lous attendance  on  the  place  of  his  public  worship,  be  it 
whatever  it  may,  exculpate  the  oppressor  of  the  wtdozo 
and  the  fatherless,  or  give  the  name  of  Christian  to  the 
villain  who  infamously  lifts  a  dagger  to  the  breast  of  his 
benefactor,  or  basely  strives  to  murder  the  reputation  of 
his  friend  ?  Can  the  wretch  who  perfidiously  neglects  an 
amiable  uife,  the  mother  otitis  children,  one  whom  he  as 
solemnly  vowed  to  love  and  to  cherish,  but  whom  he  de- 
serts for  the  meretricious  blandishments  of  n.  strumpet;  dare 
such  an  one,  however  armed  with  ensigns  of  power,  or 
decorated  with  the  trappings  of  dignity,  assume  the  rank 
of  Christian  ? — Can  the  betrayer  of  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence reflect  on  the  pangs  inflicted  on  that  bosom  which 
heaved  for  him  alone,  can  he  view  the  victim  of  his  faith- 
less asseverations  wandering  without  assistance,  without 
comfort,  without  bread — the  door  of  that  once  hospitable, 
affectionate  paternal  home  forever  closed  against  her,  in- 
stead of  the  welcome  smile  of  friendship,  nowT  exposed  to 
all  the  pitiless  upbraidings  of  a  relentless  world,  to  aggra- 
vate theseverity  of  her  own  reflections,  and  possibly  plung- 
ed in  the  additional  misery  of  fostering  an  unconquerable 
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affection  For  the  monster  by  whom  she  has  been  so  cruel- 
ly undone? — Can  the  sordid  miscreant,  who  having  gain- 
ed the  pure  affection  of  a  lowly  but  virtuous  maiden,  at 
the  beck,  of  interest  abandons  her  to  despair,  on  the  stimu- 
lus of  avarice  hurls  her  to  distraction  or  perhaps  to  suicide? 
— Can  the  insidious  serpent  who  worms  himself  into  the 
credulous  confidence  of  a  husband  for  no  other  purpose. 
but  to  attempt  or  accomplish  the  seduction  of  the  wife — 
dashing  for  ever  from  the  lip  the  draught  of  peace — poi- 
soning each  source  of  joy — and  withering,  as  it  springs, 
each  bud  of  hope  ?  Can,  1  say,  the  perpetrators  of  acts 
like  these,  under  the  sanction  of  a  rigid  attention  to  the 
several  formulae  of  their  different  rituals,  sit  down  calmly 
satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of  their  behaviour  and  pre- 
sume to  call  themselves  Christians?  Horrid!  If  any 
man  thus  culpable  can  be  so  presumptuously  daring,  itis 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  be  most  an  infidel  or  an 
ideot. 

In  all  the  different  sects  professing  the  christian  faith, 
there  is  no  inconsiderable  number  of,  doubtless,well  mean- 
ing people,  who  give  themselves  much  uneasiness  and  har- 
rass  their  ideas  rather  unconscionably  about  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  and  Brahma,  and  are 
most  grievously  afflicted  lestthe  American  savages  should 
be  shut  out  from  divine  favour — But  let  these  good  self- 
tormentors  set  their  hearts  completely  at  rest  on  that  sub- 
ject: examine  but  the  candid  sincerity  of  the  first,  the  irre- 
proachable tenor  of  conduct  in  the  second,  and  the  rough. 
impregnable  integrity  of  the  last;  then  let  cultivation  blush 
a  treble  scarlet!  and  nominal  christians  hide  the  head  in 
dismay.  An  all-wise,  all-merciful,  and  all-just  Being  will 
only  require  much,  where  much  has  been  given. 

As  the  shadow  waiteth  on  the  substance,  so  is  moral 
honesty  the  never  failing  attendant  upon  Christianity:  he 
who  is  devoid  of  the  former  has  not  the  most  distant  pre- 
tension to  the  latter  ;  and,  be  it  ever  remembered,  that,  he 
who  hates,  scoffs  at  or  impugns  his  fellow  mortal,  either 
on  the  score  that  he  professes  not  Christianity %  or  because 

vol.  vi.  F  f 
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he  differs  from  him  in  opinion,  upon  points  merely  specie 
lative5  be  his  outward  conformity  to  nYes  and  ceremonies 
whatever  it  may,  is  not  himself  a  Christian. 

Junius, 
Southwell,  19th  Jug.  1813. 


LOSSES  during  the  FETE  at  VAUXHALL. 


Every  sense  of  decency,  duty,,  and  propriety,  In  the 
marked  reception  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  company 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  wits  of  the  Reverend  and  learned  Sir  B —  D -,. 

while  he  was  squeezing  the  hand  of  a  cherry-cheeked 
apple-woman,  and  abusing  one  of  the  players-. 

A  lady's  heart,  which  was  swept  away  by  the  skirt 
©f  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  dear  delightful  Captain  K ,  whose  per- 
son is  as  fine  as  his  air  is  noble.  If  he  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  return  it  to  Miss  B.  in  Soho-square,  the  obligation 
will  be  acknowledged  in  any  manner  most  agreeable  to  his- 
inclinations. 

The  humility  of  a  bishop,  while  he  was  exclaiming 
against  the  blindness  of  the  ministry  to  virtue,  dignity* 
and  learning,  and  reprobating  the  rumoured  preferment 
of  Dr.  Prettyman  to  the  bishopric  of  London. 

The  reputation  of  a  young  lady  as  she  was  carelessly 
conversing  with  Th H in  the  dark  walks.  Who- 
ever brings  it  to  Miss  C ,  in  New- court,  Drury-lane, 

shall  receive,  as  a  reward,  two  dollars,  which  is  more  by 
three  shillings  than  it  is  worth. 

The  discretion  of  the  manager  of  a  certain  theatre,  as 
he  was  publicly  sitting  with  one  of  the  figurantes ;  his 
wife  on  one  side,  and  his  mistress  on  the  other. >  His  un- 
derstanding has  been  missing  some  time,  and  if  any  body 
can  give  the  least  account  of  either,  the  favour  will  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  by  every  lover  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainments. 
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The  appetite  of  an  alderman,   after  eating  three  large 
dishes  of  turtle  soup,  and  only  two  pounds  of  cold  bam. 
The  importance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  he  was  walking 
side  by  side  with  a  man  of  rank. 

The  justice  of  a  magistrate,  not  many  miles  from  Co- 
ven t-garden,  who,  while  the  titled  rabble  were  passing 
their  time  in  gormandizing  and  dissipation,  directed -a 
posse  of  constables  to  take  up  and  disperse  a  party  of 
poor  fellows  who  were  innocently  regaling  themselves 
with  a  tankard  of  porter,  and  drinking  a  continuation  to 
the  happiness  of  their  country. 

The  character  for  dexterity  of  several  distinguished 
pickpockets. 

The  modesty  of  a  celebrated  tragedian,  in  offering  his 
area  to  the  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire. 

The  chastity  of  several  females  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions, on  their  return  from  the  fete. 

By  the  D.  of  Y — .The  honor  of  a  prince  in  permitting 
iiis  sister-in-law  to  enter  so  public  an  assembly  without 
.performing  the  duties  of  a  brother  and  a  gentleman. 

'And  last,  but  not  least,  the  time  of  all  the  company 
present, 

H. 


GEXIUS  ix  NEGLECT,  or  the  HISTORY  or 
SCRIBBLEWELL. 


Sir, 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  be« 
■sides  myself  to  be  bred  to  an  employment  for  which 
they  are  unfit,  and  without  any  regard  to  their  constitu- 
tion and  abilities  to  be  fixed  in  some  determined  station 
of  life  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  It 
was  an  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  two  or  three  old  wo- 
men whom  they  called  the  Fates,  began  to  spin  the  des- 
tiny of  every  mortal  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  what 
they  once  had  wrought  was  unsusceptible  of  change, 
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If  there  be  no  truth  in  the  fable  itself,  there  was  some 
foundation  for  its  rise  in  the  common  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  an  infant  before  he  is  able  to  decide  respecting 
his  destination;  for  while  the  Fates  themselves  have  no 
more  respect  for  a  king  than  for  a  cobler,  and  usher  the 
one  into  the  world  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  other, 
it  is  easy  for  every  fond  parent  to  form  what  preposses- 
sions she  pleases  in  favor  of  her  bantling,  and  from  a 
thousand  accidental  circumstances  to  collect  the  omens 
of  his  future  greatness.  The  only  prognostications  which 
deserve  any  credit,  the  capacity  and  inclination  of  the 
youth  in  question,  are  neglected,  and  an  idle  whim,  or 
a  simple  presage,  will  guide  the  decision  of  the  parents 
against  plain  reason  and  common  sense.  One  father  de- 
termines to  educate  all  his  sons  for  the  law,  another  for  the 
army,  and  a  third  consecrates  them  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  according  as  each  believes  that  he  is  doomed  to 
propagate  a  race  of  legislators,  saints  or  heroes.  A  mo- 
ther dreams  of  lawn  sleeves,  and  therefore  her  boy  must 
go  to  the  university,  and  if  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more  of 
good  fortune  than  merit  on  his  side,  the  chances  are -^con- 
siderable, that  after  drudging  with  infinite  labour  through 
his  college  exercises,  he  will  starve  in  the  decline  of  age 
on  some  pal  try  curacy. 

From  this  misconduct  it  arises  that  we  see  so  many  un- 
couth and  motley  characters  on  the  stage  of  life  ;  and  as 
in  a  drama  where  all  the  parts  are  assigned  by  lot, 
the  clown  steps  into  the  robes  of  the  monarch,  Adonis 
struts  in  the  armor  of  a  general,  and  Hannibal  acts  the 
part  of  a  Bond-street  lounger;  the  statesman  sinks  into 
a  lackey,  and  a  buffoon  runs  away  with  the  habit  of  a  phi- 
losopher. How  often  has  the  profound  casuist  been 
lost  under  a  woollen  cap  and  a  greasy  apron;  the  lawyer 
become  a  retailer  of  hay  and  garden-stuff,  and  the  hero 
been  confined  to  the  drudgery  of  book-making  ;  and  by 
as  singular  a  reverse,  we  see  others  carrying  a  green  bag, 
who  were  intended  by  nature  to  bear  a  musquet;  plea- 
ders  puzzling  a  cause  at  Westminster-hall^  who  would 
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have  been  much  more  useful  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
small-coalmen;  and  individuals  who  would  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  Change-Alley  as  commercial  men, 
elevated  into  a  pulpit!  How  many  dictators  are  condemn- 
ed to  the  plough-tail,  without  once  having  the  good  for- 
tune, like  Cincinnatus,  to  be  called  from  their  humble  oc- 
cupation to  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  how  many 
are  there  to  be  found  of  those  useless  cyphers  who  just 
serve  to  fill  up  a  seat  in  the  house,  or  a  blank  in  the 
commission,  while  they  rob  nature  of  her  dues,  and  could 
be  employed  no  wrhere  so  properly  as  in  breaking  up  and 
fertilizing  the  ground! 

I  am  descended  of  no  considerable  family  ;  my  kindred 
were  most  of  them  very  poor  but  very  honest,  and  having 
neither  wealthy  relatives,  nor  any  friends  who  were  ca- 
pable of  promoting  my  advancement  by  their  interposi- 
tion, would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  I  was  absolutely  design- 
ed for  a  tailor  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  father  does  not 
understand  Latin,  nor  my  mother  French — the  one  has 
sometimes  made  me  blush  by  mistaking  Johnson  the  poet 
for  Johnson  the  moralist ;  and  the  other  confounded  me 
when  I  have  been  talking  about  the  genius  of  Thomson, 
by  exclaiming  that  she  could  not  conceive  what  made  me 
so  partial  to  a  poor  dirty  tea-dealer. 

Well,  Sir,  my  father  and  mother  although  they  had  as 
little  money  as  wit,  contrived  to  get  me  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Spintext,  by  whose  wholesome  admoni- 
tions and  frequent  cudgellings,  I  at  length,  thanks  to  his 
severity,  got  through  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Latin  to  be 
able  to  write  some  very  classical  verses,  and  to  gain  the 
applause  of  my  master  and  my  schoolfellows  by  repeating 
extempore,  "  Vox  veritatis  ad  solem  volat."  When  I 
had  now  sufficiently  qualified  myself  to  astonish  my  com- 
panions by  the  splendor  of  my  talents,  I  thought  that  it 
was  time  to  throw  off  the  shackles  imposed  on  me  by  my 
schoolmaster ;  I  returned  home  to  silence  my  fathers 
wisdom  by  my  new-earned  learning,  and  to  confound  my 
^Other's  volubility  by  a  scrap  of  Greek. 
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My  father,  however,  notwithstanding  my  abilities,  my 
rhetoric,  and  my  gravity,  actually  insisted  on  my  chusing 
a  profession  ;  and  to  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  genius, 
the  succeeding  year  brought  the  philosophical,  the 
learned,  and  the  penetrating  Sylvester  behind  the  desk 
of  an  attorney.  You  may  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Scourge, 
that  a  situation  like  this,  was  to  a  man  of  my  spirit  into- 
lerable. Necessity,  however,  has  no  law.  I  soon  resolved 
to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could,  to  learn  the 
quirks  of  conveyancing,  to  retire  upon  the  estates  of  my 
clients,  and  then  to  astonish  the  world  by  my  scurrilities. 

But  luckily  for  me  a  scene  was  opened  to  my  view, 
which  made  me  entertain  much  higher  expectations, 
A  sonnet  which  I  had  written  having  fallen  into  the  hands  - 
of  Mr.  Spintext,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  he  did  me  the 
honor  to  declare  that  it  was  very  grammatically  and  cle- 
Terly  composed.  You  will  readily  imagine,  Sir,  that  suck 
a  flattering  encomium  as  this  made  a  proper  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  now  employed  all  my  leisure  hours  court* 
ing  at  the  same  time  philosophy  and  the  muses.  Various 
were  the  acrostics,  the  rebuses,  and  the  odes,  which  I  dis- 
tributed among  my  friends,  all  of  whom  expressed  their 
delight  and  admiration.  I  now  grew  a  little  bolder,  and 
had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  charades  in 
the  Monthly  Museum,  and  my  amatory  pieces  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  Weekly  Pasquinade.  You  will  not 
suppose,  Mr.  Scourge,  that  1  was  indifferent  to  such 
multiplied  honors.  I  justly  thought  that  to  obscure 
myself  in  the  vulgarity  of  business  would  be  like  a  pearl 
remaining  in  an  oyster-shell.  I  therefore  resolved  as 
soon  as  my  apprenticeship  should  expire,  to  commence 
my  literary  career  with  some  notable  production  which  I 
resolved  to  write  during  the  intervals  of  business.  This 
last  undertaking,  indeed  I  had  almost  relinquished,  as  I 
met  with  innumerable  difficulties  in  its  execution.  I 
have  sometimes  been  called  from  comparing  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  to  disinherit  a  prodigal ;  and 
have  been   interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  by 
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the  hurry  of  a  miss  to  secure  her  pin-mone}r.  I  have 
been  prevented  from  ending  a  sentence  melodiously  b^ 
the  deed  of  an  estate,  and  have  lost  the  substance  of  a 
criticism,  by  attending  to  the  legal  information  of  a 
Mar  riot. 

I  am  at  length,  Sir,  relieved  from  this  bondage  of  the  mind, 
and  refinement  of  the  body,  and  have  entered  theempori* 
mm  of  literature,where  I  expected  that  learning  was  reward- 
ed and  genius  honored.    I  have  published  my  history  of 
literature  ;   but  would  you  believe  me,  Mr.   Scourge., 
notwithstanding  it  was  universally  admired  by  the  friends 
who  perused  it,  and  considered  by   them  as  the  most  in- 
teresting production  of  the  age  ;   notwithstanding  genius, 
diligence,  and  wit,  were  ail  employed  in  its  composition  ; 
and  notwithstanding   I  had   the  generosity   to  give  two 
folio  volumes,  with  russia  backs  and  lettered,  for  the  mo- 
derate sum  of  seven  pounds  seven  shillings,  I  have  neither 
been  repaid  my  expences  by  the  profits  of  its  sale,  nor  re- 
warded with  a  degree  from  the  University   of  Oxford  ? 
Nay,  what  is  worse,  the  reviewers  who  sit  like  Minos  in 
literary  judgment,  and  conduct  the  authors  who  appear 
before  their  tribunal  to  the   regions  of  poverty,  or  the 
temple  of  riches,  have  declared  it  to  be  the  production  of 
pedantry  and  ignorance.     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  the  envy  of  these  snarlers,  my  future  produc- 
tions will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  age,  that  my 
abilities  will  be  properly  distinguished,  and  that  my  name 
will  hereafter  be   regarded  a  sure  recommendation   to 
every  literary  trifle. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  plans  I  have  laid  for  the  foun- 
dation of  my  future  eminence,  I  need  only  assure  you  that 
I  have  consulted  the  fashionable  taste :  I  can  epethize  like 
Rosa  Matilda  the  rainbow  violet,  and  the  blushing  carna- 
tion. I  have  composed  a  poem,  in  which  I  have  taken 
care  to  use  the  frolic  spring,  the  frantic  eye-balls,  the  lu- 
cid clouds,  the  mellowed  tints  of  the  red-ey'd  morn,  and 
the  darkling  frown  of  the  stormy  sky.  I  expect  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  man  who  possesses  any  preten- 
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sions  to  wisdom,  will  not  submit  to  the  influence  of  sleeps 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  is  great  and  virtuous,  the  fasting 
woman  of  Tutbury  innocent  and  honest,  and  Dr.  Busby 
a  miracle  of  diffidence.  I  intend  to  prove  that  Eve  was 
black,  and  propose  to  receive  subscriptions  for  a  treatise 
which  will  convince  the  most  obstinate  that  men  were 
born  with  tails,  and  that  with  a  little  industry  ingeniously 
exercised,  that  ornament  might  be  reengrafted  on  the 
rising  generation. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  after  so  long  a  relation 
to  censure  my  impertinence;  but  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations were  necessary  to  introduce  the  following  pro- 
posal. I  flatter  myself  that  this  is  a  proposal  which  you 
will  the  more  readily  accept,  when  you  consider  how 
fashionable  such  good  offices  are  at  the  present  day  ;  when 
you  perceiving  the  amazing  success  which  such  recom- 
mendations have  in  rendering  dulness  witty,  ignorance 
learned,  and  affectation  beautiful ;  and  you  surely  cannot 
object  in  return  for  my  applause  of  your  genius  and  pene- 
tration to  distinguish  me  by  the  titles  of  the  "  ingeni- 
ous and  learned'9 

Sylvester  Scribblewele. 
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Memoirs    of  George  Frederic  Cooke,  late  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent   Garden,  by  William  Dunlap,  Esq. 


The  life  of  Cooke  is  a  subject  on  which  the  most 
splendid  orator  or  the  loftiest  moralist  might  exercise  his 
powers,  without  descending  to  an  unworthy  application 
of  his  talents,  or  complaining  of  the  paucity  of  his  ma- 
terials. To  all  the  eccentricities  of  Savage,  the  great 
actor  whom  Mr,  Dunlap  has  eadeavoured  to  delineate, 
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united  a  vigor  of  intellect,  and  a  versatility  of  talent* 
Which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  the  literary  productions  of  the 
friend  of  Johnson.  He  has  left  behind,  in  his  private 
memoranda,  a  transcript  of  his  mind  which  the  moral 
philosopher  will  contemplate  with  unwearied  interest; 
and  the  history  of  his  misfortunes,  so  minutely  re-* 
corded  and  so  frequently  witnessed  by  his  friends,  more 
directly  proves  their  immediate  connection  with  his  per- 
sonal irregularities  than  the  evidence  of  any  other  biogra- 
phical sketches  that  recur  to  our  remembrance. 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  neither  an  orator  nor  a  moralist;  nor 
does  he  pretend  to  the  honors  of  eloquence  and  profun- 
dity. He  is  apparently  content  to  be  regarded  as  a  faithful 
collector  of  materials;  and  considered  as  the  storehouse 
of  information  to  future  writers,  or  as  the  source  of  grati- 
cation  to  immediate  curiosity,  his  work  deserves  considera- 
ble praise.  His  volumes  abound  with  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, and  are  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  copious 
extracts  they  contain  from  Mr*  Cooke's  journals  and 
private  memoranda. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  the  consequences 
of  his  deplorable  propensities,  and  in  the  moments  of 
lassitude  and  thoughtfulness,  laments  with  bitterness  his 
own  deviations  from  sobriety.  The  following  narrative 
from  his  MS.  when  contrasted  with  his  habits,  is  particu- 
larly striking : 

"  Aug.  mh,  1794. 

"  Called  at  the  Bull's  Head  and  drank  some  wine  and  water. 
Among  some  other  persons  there  was  a  certain  clergyman,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  literature  and  abilities — certain  he  writes 
A.  M.  after  his  name.  He  was  dirty,  drunk,  and  foolish.  Some 
of  the  company,  though  they  all  expressed  a  respect  for  him, 
seemed  to  use  him  as  an  object  of  their  mirth.  I  could  not  help 
reviewing  him  with  pity  ;  not  that  sensation  which  approaches  to 
contempt,  but  a  real  sorrowful  feeling  ;  as  I  cannot,  to  please 
myself,  otherwise  express  it.  In  viewing  him  I  thought  of 
others.  Drunkenness  is  the  next  leveller  to  death,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  is  always  attended  with  shame  and  re- 
proach, while  the  latter,  being  the  certain  lot  of  mortality,  pro- 
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duces  sympathy,  and  may  be  attended  with  honor.  From  the 
general  temper  of  the  world,  it  is  too  probable  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman  I  am  writing  of,  that  a  long  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  will  be  almost  forgotten,  while  the 
hours  of  his  frailty,  or  to  speak  stronger,  the  periods  of  his  vice 
and  folly,  will  be  clearly  remembered,  and  distmctty  related. 
— I  think,  ani  I  hope,  I  shall  never  forget  him.'' 

The  early  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  passed 
in  the  utmost  irregularity.  He  was  born  in  Westmin- 
ster; but  his  father,  a  dashing  officer,  removed  to  Ber- 
wick, while  his  son  was  yet  an  infant.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer*  "but  did  not  fulfil  the  term  of  his 
engagement.  From  an  early  age,  till  he  became  the  hero 
of  the  Dublin  stage,  be  appears  to  have  experienced  a 
greater  variety  of  fortune  than  usually  happens  to  itine- 
rant performers ;  but  as  it  is  our  present  object  to  select 
only  such  anecdotes  as  have  a  tendency  to  elucidate  his 
character,  we  shall  pass  over  the  minor  incidents  of  his 
life,  to  relate  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure  from  the 
capital  of  Dublin. 

*«  Mr.  Matthews,now  for  some  years  a  distinguished  favorite  with 
the  London  audience,  at  that  time  a  very  young  man  and  an  actor, 
was  a  member  of  Daly's  company,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  Cooke.  One  night,  after  play  and  farce,  in  the  latter,  Mat- 
thews having  played  Mordecai  to  Cooke's  Sir  Arehy,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  veteran,  was  invited  by  him,  to  take  supper 
in  his  room  tkte-a-tkte  and  drink  whiskey  punch.  Supper  over 
and  Cooke's  spirits  elevated,  the  fatigues  of  the  evening  were 
forgotten :  he  was  pleased  with  his  young  companion,  whose 
tongue  freed  from  all  shackles  by  the  smoking  liquor,  glibly 
poured  forth  those  praises  which  Cooke's  superior  talents  prompt- 
ed. One  jug  of  whiskey  punch  was  quickly  emptied,  and 
while  drinking  the  second,  George  Frederick  in  his  turn  began 
to  commend  young  Matthews." 

After  recording  a  lecture  on  sobriety,  which  must  have 
afforded  us  a  curious  contrast  to  the  frequency  of  his  po- 
tations, Mr.  Dunlap  proceeds  as  follows. 

"  Mrs.  Burns  in  the  mean  time  had  protested  against  making 
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any  more  whiskey  punch,  and  had  brought  up  the  last  jug,  upon 
Cooke's  solemn  promise  that  he  would  ask  for  no  more.  Tbe 
jug  is  finished,  and  Matthews  heartily  tired  thinks  he  shall 
escape  from  his  tormentor,  and  makes  a  move  to  go, 

**  Not  yet,  my  dear  boy — one  jug  more." 

"  Its  very  late,  Sir." 

"  Only  one  more*" 

**  Mrs.  Bums  will  not  let  us  have  it." 

"  Won't  she  ?  I'll  shew  you  that,  presently/' 

"  Cooke  thunders  with  his  foot,  and  vociferates  repeatedly 
*  Mrs.  Burns.'  At  length  honest  Mrs.  Burns,  who  had  got  to 
bed  in  hopes  of  rest,  in  the  chamber  immediately  under  them* 
answers,  "  What  is  it  you  want,  Mr.  Cooke  ?" 

"  Another  jug  of  whiskey  punch,  Mrs.  Burns." 

*'  Indeed,  but  you  can  have  no  more,  Mr.  Cooke." 

*'  Indeed,  but  I  will,  Mrs.  Burns.*' 

**  Remember  your  promise,  Mr.  Cooke." 

4<  Another  jug  of  p  unch,  Mrs.  Burns." 

"  Indeed,  and  I  will  not  get  out  of  my  owa  bed  any  more  at 
all,  Mister  Cooke ;  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

«  We'll  see  that,  Mrs.  Burns." 

"  When  to  Matthews's  further  astonishment  he  seized  the  jug 
and  smashed  it  on  the  floor  over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Burns,  exclaim- 
ing, "  do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Burns  !"  and  receiving  in  reply  : 

%(  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  you  will  be  very  sorry  for  it  to- 
morrow, so  you  will." 

"  He  then  opened  the  window,  and  very  deliberately  proceed- 
ed to  throw  the  looking-glass  into  the  street,  and  the  fragments 
of  broken  chairs  and  tables.  Matthews  had  made  several  at* 
tempts  to  go,  and  had  been  detained  by  Cooke  ;  he  now  ven- 
tured something  like  an  expostulation,  on  which  his  mentor  or- 
dered him  out  of  his  apartment,  and  threw  the  handle  and  can- 
dlestick after  him.  Matthews  having  departed,  the  wretched 
madman  sallied  out,  and  was  brought  ho  me  next  day,  beaten 
and  deformed  with  bruises.  " 

The  disgrace  attending  the  notoriety  of  this  transaction, 
drove  him  on  to  more  desperate  intemperance:  the  stage 
was  abandoned,  and  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  and  despaft  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  destined  for  the  West 
Indies. 
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His  discharge  having  been  procured  by  the   provincial 
managers  Banks  and  Ward,  he  was  sent  to  Manchester. 
In  1796  he  was  married  to  Miss  Daniels  of  the  Chester 
theatre,  from   whom  he  was  afterwards  divorced  on  ac- 
count of  the  invalidity  of   the    marriage.     In   October, 
1797,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  became  once  more  the 
monarch   of  the  Irish  theatre.     In  the    month  of  June, 
J 800,  Mr.  Cooke  concluded  an   engagement  for  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  with  Thomas  Harris,   Esq.   through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  acting  manager;  and  on  Friday 
evening,  the  31st  of  October,  he  established  his  fame  as 
an  actor,  by  performing  the  arduous,  varied,  and  highly 
wrought  character  of  Richard  the  Third.  His  professional 
excellence  and  his  personal  frailties  still  live  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers:  only  inferior  to  his  great  rival  in 
personal  assiduity  and  discretion,  had  his  moral  accorded 
with  his  intellectual  character,  he  might  have  obtained 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  a  decided  and  continued 
pre-eminence;  but  addicted  to  intemperance  beyond  the 
influence  of  reason  and  philosophy,  he  disgusted  his  friends 
by  the  obtrusive  brutality  of  his  habits,  and  exasperated 
the  public   by  repeated   and   flagrant  violations  of  pro-*- 
priety.     In  his  journal  he  records  the  hours  spent  in 
drunkenness,  and  recurs  to  reflections  on  the  weakness 
of  his  conduct,  making  a  disgusting  medley  of  vileness 
and  moralizing.     He  exclaims  with  thousands  in  similar 
circumstances  when  suffering  leads  to  unavailing  repent- 
ance, "  every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingre- 
dient is  a  devil."   In  a  day  or  two  after  indulging  in  these 
reflections,  he  would  keep  it  up  till  four  in  the  morning, 
and  lie  in  bed  the  next  day  till  six  in  the  evening,  when 
he  would  dress  and    go   to   the  theatre.     In  his  transac- 
tions with  the  managers  he  was   the  most  troublesome 
of  beings.     No  dependance  could   be  placed  on  his  at- 
tendance at  rehearsal,   or  on   his  appearance  at  night. 
He  would  sometimes,  even  when  sober,  but  in  a  fit  of 
caprice,  determine  not  to  perform,  and  persisted  in  his 
resolution,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties  and  allure* 
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ments  of  his  friends.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1S01, 
he  played  Macbeth  for  his  benefit  at  Manchester,  and  at 
that  very  time,  the  bills  of  Covent-garden  theatre  an- 
nouncing his  appearance  in  Richard  for  the  opening- 
night  were  posted  about  the  city  of  London,  and  his 
name  advertised  in  the  papers  to  the  same  purpose ; 
37et  we  see  him  going  with  what  he  calls  "  a  small  undis- 
ciplined set"  to  Newcastle,  and  loitering  there,  and  in  the 
towns  on  the  road  to  London  with  no  other  cause  of 
detention  than  his  fondness  for  the  tavern  or  the  ale- 
house. 

Of  his  manners  and  habits  at  this  period,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  singularly  characteristic: 

"  While  Mr.  Cooke  was  waiting  at  the  side  scene  for  his  cue 
to  go  on,  Kemble  came  up  and  approached  him  thus: 

"  Mr,  Cooke,  you  distressed  me  exceedingly  in  my  last  scene 
— I  could  scarcely  get  on.  You  did  not  give  me  the  cue  more 
than  once.     You  were  very  imperfect." 

"  Sir,  I  was  perfect." 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir,  you  were  not." 

«<  By I  was,  Sir." 

"  You  were  not,  Sir." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what. — I'll  not  have  your  faults  fathered  upon 
me !  And  d — n  me,  black  Jack,  if  I  don't  make  you  tremble 
in  your  pumps  one  of  these  days  yet  1" 

Having  taken  a  trip  to  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Harris, 
along  with  Mr.  Cooper,  for  whose  benefit  he  wished  to 
ask  permission  to  perform;  after  a  jovial  bottle  and 
some  preliminary  conversation,  the  dialogue  proceeded 
as  follows : 

"  Harris.  c  No,  Cooke,  impossible; — you  play  at  Drury 
Lane  !  quite  out  of  the  question — can't — won't — no,  no,  no.' 

"  Cooke.  '  The  best  creature  in  the  world,  Sir,  I  know  him 
well,  and  love  him  much,  Sir ;  and  can't  bear  to  see  him  trampled 
upon  by  those  damned  rascals  at  Drury  Lane.  Sheridan  to 
bring  him  from  America,  where  he  was  every  thing  in  his  pro- 
fession, bring  him  from  his  wife  and  family — promised  him  an 
engagement — here  he  has   played  part  of  the  season,  and  the 
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poor  beggarly  rogues  won't  give  him  a  farthing,  but  offer  him 
a  benefit, — like  all  the  tricks  and  shuffling  of  their  pack. 
Every  actor  ought  to  cut  them.' 

"  Harris,  «  Why  now  you  know,  Cooke,  that  I  would,  but 
it  4s  impossible  you  know.* 

"  Cooke.  '  Offer  him  a  benefit  in  the  middle  of  June ! 
poor  dogs,  that  costs  them  nothing — a  benefit ! — he  a  stranger ; 
no  friends — Lord  Erskine's  his  friend  though  ;  only  think,  Sir, 
of  the  meanness  of  the  rogues — the  unfeeling  scoundrels  ! 

"  Harris.  '  Why  its  very  bad  treatment,  but ' 

"  Cooke.  '  Sir,  I  knew  you,  and  I  knew  that  you  would  feel 
indignant  at  such  treatment,  and  in  my  confidence,  my  certainty 
of  your  generosity,  I  pledged  myself — I  am  in  honor  bound  to 
play  for  him.' 

6t  Harris.  '  Well  then,  you  must.' 

"  Cooke.  *  My  dear,  my  best  of  friends,  thank  you — I  must 
drink  your  health — thank  you — thank  you — my  dearest  friend 
— you  have  granted  the  three  things  I  had  most  at  heart, — you 
have  lifted  a  burthen — three  burthens  from  me — Money,  Man- 
chester, Cooper.  I  shall  return  to  London  light  as  gossamer.  I 
will  first  finish  my  wine — (pouring  the  balance  of  the  bottle  into 
a  tumbler)  and  then — (displaying  the  wine,  and  raising  his 
voice  from  the  low  level  tone  in  which  he  had  been  speaking  to 
its  high  sharp  key) -my  voice  will  be  as  clear  as  your  liquor. 
Ahem — I  shall  play  in  my  best  style  to  night,  I  promise  you.* 

"  Harris.  *  What !  what's  that  ?  You  play  to  night ! 

"  Cooke.  *  I  shall  give  it  them  in  my  best  style.  Aha  !«—« 
ahem  !  aha!  aha  !  haw.' 

*«  *  Harris.  Play  to  night,  and  here  at  this  time  !  and  in  this 
situation  !  John !— Thomas  !  (ringing  the  bell  violently)  where' s 
the  carriage  that  brought  Mr.  Cooke  ?' 

"  Servant.  c  On  the  common,  Sir.' 

"  Cooke.  *  Aha  !  Common  ?  That's  right,  I'm  to  join  Cooper 
on  the  common.  But  there's  no  hurry- — let's  have  another  bottle! 
Another  bottle,  my  good  friend.' 

"  Harris.  '  No,  no,  no.  No  more  !  Go — go — away — quick- 
Here,  John,  lead  Mr.  Cooke,' 

"  Cooke.  "'  Stand  away,  fellow  !— What  do  you  mean,  Sir,  is 
this  treatment  for  a  gentleman  ?  A  gentleman,  and  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  to  be  treated  thus  by  the  son  of  a  soapboiler.   Pah  ! 
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Fat  \  Is  this  the  way  you  treat  the  man  who  has  made  your  for- 
tune ?     Fat  !> 

"  Harris.  c  Well,  my  dear  Cooke,  go — consider — the  au- 
dience— the  time  of  day-— your  friends.* 

Cookesuffered  himself  to  be  soothed  and  led  away  by 
the  valet,  leaving  the  astonished  manager  toojustly  to  an- 
ticipate the  hisses  and  riotings  of  a  disappointed  public. 

In  1808,  he  arrived  in  London  with  his  second  wife,  a 
Miss  Lambe,  of  Newark,  where  her  family  continue  to 
reside  ;  and  we  may  judge  by  the  intercourse  carried  on 
by  letters  and  presents  that  the  marriage  was  agreea- 
ble to  all  the  interested  parties. 

It  would  be  a  task  equally  melancholy  and  incon- 
sistent with  our  limits  to  trace  his  progress  through  all 
the  varieties  of  a  splendid  but  profligate  career  from  the 
period  of  his  marriage  to  his  death.  Having  lost  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  habits  the  respect  and  the  confidence 
of  a  British  public,  and  conscious  of  merited  degradation, 
he  accepted  the  otters  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  consented  to 
a  secret  embarkation  for  America.  At  New  York,  and 
indeed  at  all  the  other  towns  of  America,  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  indecency  and  irregularity  of  his 
habits  more  than  counteracted  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
traordinary' talents,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  au- 
dience was  so  frequent  that  after  the  performance  of  a 
few  evenings  at  any  particular  town,  the  theatre  was 
deserted,  and  a  house  of  five  hundred  dollars  regarded  by 
the  manager  as  a  fortunate  speculation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  September,  1812,  Mr. 
Ilosack,  surgeon,  was  called  upon  to  see  Mr.  Cooke,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Maclean.  Mr.  Cooke's  strength, 
was  now  so  far  expended  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  prescribe  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  prove  useful 
for  the  removal  of  his  disease.  On  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  he  was  seized  with  a  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  violent  vomiting,  and 
the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  glutinous 
blood.  By  this  evacuation  his  strength  was  suddenly  ex- 
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hausfed,  but  the  vomiting  was  at  length  allayed  by  S 
mixture  of  laudanum  and  mint  water,  directed  for  him 
by  Dr.  Francis,  who  remained  with  him  throughout  the 
night,  hourly  expecting  his  decease.  Mr.  Cooke,  however, 
survived  until  six  in  the  morning  ;  when,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  faculties,  and  the  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  his  approaching  change,  he  calmly  expired. 

His  journal  and  his  chronicles  prove  him  to  have  been 
an  accurate  observer  of  life  and  manners  ;  he  had  read 
much,  and  reflected  more:  he  was  prone  to  moral  con- 
templation, and  had  he  cultivated  the  graces  of  compo* 
sition,  might  have  obtained  a  respectable  rank  in  the 
literary  world.  His  memoranda,  however,  are  too  fre- 
quently and  copiously  extracted  by  his  biographer, 
whose  chief  object  is  evidently  that  of  book-making  ;  but 
who  deserves  considerable  praise  for  the  correctness  and 
the  variety  of  his  anecdotes,  and  the  vivacity  with  which 
they  are  detailed.  The  work  abounds  in  animadver- 
sions on  the  conduct  and  character  of  Cooke's  English 
contemporaries,  and  to  these  animadversions  we  shall 
recur  at  an  early  opportunity. 


CHARACTERISTICS  of  a  FASHIONABLE  PEER. 

(Addressed  to  the  most  noble  *  ******* #j 


My  Lord, 
I  have  a  curious  manuscript  in  my  possession,  treating 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  inhabiting  a 
country  seemingly  unknown  to  our  geographers,  and 
which  is  called  Emerald  Isle.  It  is  a  singular  produc- 
tion, bearing  about  it  great  marks  of  antiquity;  yet  the 
tales  which  it  relates,  the  customs  it  reveals,  and  the 
characters  which  it  unfolds,  have  such  an  affinity  to  mo- 
dern times  that  I  have  had  my  doubts  whether  it  is  not  a 
work  of  very  recent  origin,  and  meant  as  a  satire  directed 
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against  some  of  our  most  elevated  characters.  This 
opinion,  however,  has  been  arrested  by  a  minute  enquiry 
into  its  analogy  with  modern  times,  and  although  I  have 
found  the  semblance  strong  in  circumstance,  yet  in  effect 
widely  differing  from  what  would  be  experienced 
among  ourselves* 

I  find  in  Emerald  Isle  the  government  and  the  people 
widely  differing  about  what  is  criminal  and  what  is  not, 
while  in  Great  Britain  there  is  but  one  opinion.  In  Eme- 
rald Isle  the  people  think  their  nobles  can  be  vicious^ 
while  in  this  happy  country  we  know  to  the  contrary.  In 
Emerald  Isle  the  nobles  say  that  the  laws  were  framed  to 
curb  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  mobility,  but  never 
to  regulate  their  own  conduct.:  the  people  on  the  other 
hand  say,  that  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  more  respected  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  than  the  poor,  and  that  vice  does  not 
change  its  form  and  feature  according  to  the  distinction  of 
person  ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  this  blessed  and  favoured 
isle,  where  science  and  the  arts  flourish,  where,  illumined 
by  the  eye  of  reason,  the  mists  of  prejudice  are  dispelled, 
the  government  and  the  people  differ  not  at  all  upon 
such  flimsy  subjects. 

My  Lord,  let  me  pause  to  ask  you,  if  I  emulated  your 
lordship's  steps,  tracked  your  fashionable  course,  and 
adopted  your  honorable  expedients,  what  would  be  said 
of  me,  what  would  be  my  penalties  ? 

But  the  conduct  of  your  most  noble  lordship,  as  being 
the  conduct  of  a  Marquis,  entitles  you  to  esteem  among 
your  equals,  admiration  among  your  inferiors,  and  the 
highest  consideration   with   your  prince   and  sovereign. 

The  knowledge  of  such  conduct,  the  conviction  of 
its  necessity  to  constitute  the  character  of  a  great  man, 
contrasted  with  the  apparent  opinion  of  the  people  as 
conveyed  in  the  manuscript  before  me,  removes  at  once 
from  my  mind  the  suspicion  of  its  being  a  satire  upon 
ourselves,  and  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  memoir 
of  the-  times  \  it  is  written  to  illustrate,  a  correct  history 
of  the  court  of  Emerald  Isle. 

vol.  vi*  n  u 
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Holding  your  most  noble  lordship's  character  in  the 
highest  estimation,  duly  impressed  with  its  weight  in  the 
scale  of  the  nation,  and  delighted  with  its  uniformity,  I 
have  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  work,  characteristics 
of  a  noble  Lord.  These,  I  am  convinced,  will  amuse 
you,  and  gratify  your  admirers — by  contrast  your  Lord- 
ship's character  will  raise  at  least  fifty  degrees  in  estima- 
tion. I  shall  then  have  done  you  some  service,  and  aware 
of  the  ardent  gratitude  which  glows  in  your  breast,  I  shall 
look  to  my  reward  with  certainty  and  satisfaction. 

In  what  seas  Emerald  Isle  is  situated,  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
conjecture,but  according  to  the  map  prefixed  to  the  work, 
which  may  probably  have  reference  to  the  antediluvian 
world,  it  is  surrounded  by  lesser  isles,  which  are  its  tribu- 
taries, and  one  of  these  is  singularly  distinguishable  for  its 
fertility  and  its  consequence :  in  this  isle  was  our  most 
noble  lord  above-mentioned  ushered  into  life.  His  fami- 
ly, however,  it  appears,  were  originally  transplanted  from 
Emerald  Isle,  from  a  southern  county,  where  it  had  long 
flourished  in  opulence,  and  became  titled  in  the  reign  of  a 
monarch  not  less  remarkable  for  dissoluteness  of  conduct, 
than  attachment  to  those  who  emulated  his  example. 

"  The  grandson  of  the  ancestor  first  titled,  acquiring  a 
property  in  the  sister  isle  by  marriage,  emigrated  from 
the  soil  that  had  reared  him,and  settled  himself  on  his  new- 
ly acquired  estates,  and  having  great  influence  serviceable 
to  the  great  stewards  of  the  nation,  blushing  honours  fell 
thick  upon  him,  andhe  stood  high  in  dignity.  He  died,  and 
his  son,  the  subject  of  our  animadversion,succeeded  him." 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  luminary  of  Emerald  Isle,the 
dignified  lord  whose  virtues  raised  him  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Prince  and  in  the  estimation  of — query  who  ? 

My  lord,  I  cannot  help  digressing  to  remark  that  the 
people  of  Emerald  Isle  were  impressed  with  the  traces  of 
something  they  call  '  ancient  notions  of  virtue/  and  al- 
though much  had  been  done  to  eradicate  these  mischiev- 
ous marks  engrafted  in  the  bosom,  and  the  efforts  had 
not  wholly  been  ineffectual,  yet  much    remained  to  b6 
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done.  Education  had  not  removed  the  prejudices  of  moral 
thinking  among  the  middling  and  humbler  classes  of  socie- 
ty, although  it  had  wholly  purged  them  from  the  higher, 
and  schisms  of  a  disagreeable  nature  existed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  confidence  between  the  nobles,  dignitaries,  and 
the  people. 

"  Three  years  after  his  birth,  becoming  heir-apparent 
to  his  father,  a  newly  created  earl,  and  being  himself 
called  viscount,  he  muttered  his  titles  almost  with  his 
first  lisp,  and  before  he  was  hardly  as  high  as  the  top  of 
an  old  beaux's  knee-string,  he  gave  proof  of  a  concen- 
tration of  dignity  in  his  veins,  and  indication  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  live  as  a  noble  lord  should. 

"  By  the  time  that  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year  his 
temper  and  disposition  were  marked  by  the  worst  cha- 
racteristics of  his  countrymen  :  violent  in  his  passions, 
arbitrary  in  his  will,  cruel  in  his  resentment,  he  was  an 
object  of  fear  to  those  immediately  about  his  person, 
and  of  hate  to  those  who  lived  under  his  controul. 

"  To  direct  the  headstrong  propensities  of  his  youth 
into  another  and  a  better  channel,  marriage  was  proposed 
to  him  immediately  on  his  entering  his  majority — he 
assented  without  scruple  to  his  father's  choice,  not  with 
honorable  views  or  manly  motives,  but  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  total  indifference  to  him,  and  by  the  match  the 
family  gained  a  considerable  accession  of  property. 

"But  a  heart  so  lost  was  not  to  be  won  by  modesty,  by 
the  simple  endearing  smile  of  truth,  and  the  melting  eye 
of  chastity :  it  were  as  difficult  to  infuse  into  a  gangrene 
mass  of  corruption,  one  drop  which  should  resist  the 
taint,  as  to  call  back  within  the  limits  of  prudence  the 
heart  confirmed  in  voluptuousness,  and  which  has  ranged 
in  all  the  intoxicating  wildness  of  feverish  desires." 

The  manuscript  in  this  place,  and  henceforward, 
appears  to  be  dabbling  in  dangerous  matter :  thus,  instead 
of  words,  we  are  very  often  treated  with  stars  and  dashes, 
interrupting  the  sense,  and  I  must  do  my  best  in  de- 
cyphering  the  enigmatical  dashes. 
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"  A  bankrupt  in  pocket,  although  not  in  constitution 
which  had  been  able  by  the  hardness  of  its  nature  to  re- 
sist the  ravages  which  profligacy  had  prepared  for  it,  a* 

the  Earl  of his  resources  were  hardly  improved, 

for  previous  to  his  father's  death  he  had  sold  even  his 
expectations.  His  political  influence,  however,  ia 
the  island,  soon  remedied  this  defect,  and  repaired,  in 
some  degree,  his  exhausted  funds.  The  island,  which 
he  called  his  mother  country,  was  long  notorious  for  its 
disaffection  to  its  more  powerful  sister  ;  it  had  long  inef- 
fectually, to  a  certain  extent,  resisted  her  dominion  ;  it 
claimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  its  own,  and  so  it  was, 
under  some  regulations  enacted  by  her  neighbours,  but 
it  claimed  to  be  free  and  independent,  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Emerald  Isle  was  determined  to  resist 

"  To  put  an  end  to  future  disagreements,  a  bond  of 
union  was  proposed  between  the  two  countries,  which 
was  resisted  by  the  feebler  power  with  all  the  vigor  of 
courage  and  perseverance  ;  fiut  the  great  men  conferred 
among  themselves — a  bribe  of  a  powerful  nature  was 
offered  to  expedite  their  negociation.  They  soon  con- 
cluded— they  received  the  bribe— they  sold  their  country, 
and  our  Lord,  at  the  age  of  two-and-forty,  became  a 
Marquis.  A  Marquis  ?  yes.  He  became  a  Marquis,  and 
new  scenes  of  riot  opened  upon  him  with  all  the  fas- 
cination of  novelty.  He  completed  half  a  century 
in  years,  and  he  debauched  the  wife  of  his  friend.  He 
inveigled  a  beautiful  but  abandoned  woman  from  her 
home  by  the  allurements  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  specious 
promises  never  to  be  performed.  This  hoary-fronted 
satyr,  whose  wrinkled  brow  exhibited  the  frost  of  age, and 
thus  concealed  the  rankness  and  heat  of  his  heart,  gained 
admission  to  a  clergyman's  house,  his  friend,  and  eloped 
with  his  frail  wife,  while  the  pious  man  was  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties.       & 

"  He  fled  from  his  own  wife  and  banqueted  in  prostitu- 
tion; became  to  Emerald  Isle,  and,  shunned  by  all  good 
men,  lived  in  adultery  and  herded  amongst  individuals 
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already  lost  to  society,  who  were  employed  to  cater  to 
his  exhausted  purse  :  shunned  and  execrated,  his  country- 
men beheld  him  for  a  time  like  a  desolate  human  being 
in  the  midst  of  civilization,  his  splendid  trappings  but 
rendering  his  deformity  more  hideous, 

"In  the  metropolis,  view  his  mornings  occupied  m 
scheming  with  notorious  money-lenders,  creatures  who 
feed  upon  the  necessitous—his  evenings  with  the  woman 
whom  he  had  debauched,  and  her  sister  living  with 
him  beneath  the  same  roof.  In  the  summer  months 
view  him  at  a  watering-place,  walking  alone   upon  the 

sands,  while  Mrs. ■  and   her  sister  display  their 

voluptuous  forms  in  the  ocean  to  the  gaze  of  strangers, 
practising  the  feminine  art  of  swimming  !  !  !  at  which 
they  are  particularly  expert." 

I  cannot  follow  the  manuscript  in  all  its  minutiae, 
and  I  must  here  conclude  by  saying,  in  the  words  of 
the  author  of  the  manuscript,  "  that  these  were  the 
recommendations  which  purchased  him  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  prince,  and  which  procured  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  sinecure  under  the  government." 

The  author  of  the  manuscript  appears  indignant, 
as,  indeed,  he  says  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
were,  at  his  appointment,  and  even  at  the  countenance 
shewn  to  such  a  man.  But,  my  lord,  I  venture  to  aver 
that  by  the  time  that  country  shall  have  arrived  at  our 
state  of  improvement,  it  shall  excite  no  more  surprize  or 
indignation  among  the  people  than  it  would  did  it  happen 
in  this  favored  isle  of  liberty,  justice,  and  virtue. 

Your  lordship's  most  obsequious, 
Timothy  Caustic. 


The  REGULAR  DRAMA  versus  The  PANTHEON. 


It  is  argued  by  Mr.  Raymond,  that  distinguished 
champion  of  the  licensed  drama  as  licensed  by  £he  Lord 
Chamberlain,  that  theatrical  monopoly  is  favourable  to 
dramatic  art,  aud  the  true  encourager  of  mimic  excel- 
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lence ;  that  the  splendid  theatres  which  now  adorn  the 
metropolis,  would  never  have  reared  their  heads,  but  for 
the  security  of  those  patents  which  precluded  compe- 
tition, and  enabled  the  proprietors  to  expend  large  sums 
in  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  town.  We  are  by  no 
means  desirous  of  breaking  a  fly  upon  the  wheel,  or  of 
evincing  our  ability  in  contending  in  disputation  with 
one  so  powerfully  stentorian  as  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion. All  we  will  enquire  of  him  shall  be,  was  he  always 
of  this  opinion  ?  Did  he  some  few  years  back,  when  no 
more  than  a  theatrical  wanderer,  eking  out  a  slender 
subsistence  on  provincial  boards,  suing  for  a  license  from 
a  country  magistrate — while  his  eye  was  upon  London, 
and  his  heart  ached  with  many  a  longing  sigh,  yearning 
towards  it — was  he  then  of  opinion  that  theatrical  mono- 
poly was  favourable  to  a  London  public,  or  to  such  a 
stage-labourer  as  himself?  With  this  question  wTe  shall 
dismiss  Mr.  Raymond  as  not  being  quite  the  man  we  wish 
to  enter  the  lists  with,  and  inquire  into  the  right  of  dra- 
.matic  performance  as  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  the 
Pc  itheon  theatre  by  thelicensing  magistrates  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

We  understand  seven  magistrates  have  by  their  hand 
and  seal  authorized  the  performance  of  the  operatic 
drama,  together  with  ballets  or  pantomimes,  at  the  above 
theatre,  for  a  summer  season,  under  authority  of  the 
actof  the  25th  of  George  II.  On  the  regular  interpre- 
tation of  this  act,  we  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt — the 
doubt  is,  whether  the  magistrate,  backed  by  the  act,  can 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
said  to  be  the  only  licensing  power  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  magistrates 
have  not  the  privilege  of  licensing  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  that  the  Chamberlain  alone 
has  the  power.  On  the  other,  it  is  contended,  that  the 
magistrates  alone  have  the  right  of  licensing;  that  their 
authority  is  legal,  and  that  the  controul  of  the  Cham- 
berlain extends  only  in  regulation  over  the  performances* 
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restricting  managers  to  the  production  of  the  moral 
drama,  and  from  passages  offensive  to  the  government 
and  the  constituted  authority. 

These  are  the  legal  points  in  debate,  and  upon  the 
issue  depends  the  ability  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Pan- 
theon in  keeping  open  the  most  splendid  theatre  in  the 
metropolis — a  theatre,  which  in  this  state  of  its  infancy, 
has  met  with  the  warm  encouragement  of  the  public, 
and  which  struggles  with  its  well  wishes. 

AVe  know  well  it  is  in  vain  to  resist  a  monopoly  sup- 
ported by  a  patent  by  any  other  than  parliamentary 
means ;  and  we  believe  Mr.  Cundy,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Pantheon,  has  no  idea  of  contending  against  the  patentees 
of  our  regular  theatres — he  does  not  open  his  theatre  in 
opposition,  or  defiance  of  their  exclusive  privilege,  or  to 
invade  their  property — their  patent  rights  are  dormant 
while  the  doors  of  their  theatres  are  closed,  and  during 
those  intervals  he  claims  the  right  under  magisterial  au- 
thority of  representing  the  operatic  drama.  And  we  will 
ask  the  question,  why  not  generally  the  drama?  Is  the 
metropolis  to  be  left  in  the  summer  months  without  a 
theatre,  the  Haymarket  being  closed  for  the  present 
season,  and  the  Lyceum  being  confined  to  the  perform- 
ance of  operas  only  ?  But  let  us  confine  ourselves  at  pre- 
sent to  the  legal  question. 

Patents  have  been  granted  for  three  theatres  in  the 
metropolis.  One  in  the  city  of  London,  and  two  in  the 
city  of  Westminster.  One  of  these  lies  dormant  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  other  theatres,  and  they 
determine  that  two  theatres  for  the  representation  of  the 
regular  drama  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public  ;  and  they  strengthen  their  argument  by  ad- 
vancing that  the  two  theatres  already  erected  seldom 
meet  their  complement  of  company  ;  but  this,  in  our 
estimation,  makes  not  a  hair  in  the  scale  against  the 
establishment  of  a  third  theatre.  We  are  told  that  the 
best  plays  of  Shakspeare  will  not  draw  a  house.  Admit 
it,  but  let  us  ask  how  many  houses  have  the  best  plays 
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of  Shakspeare  produced,  and  is  the  public  to  be  weaned 
with  the  sight  it  has  so  often  seen  ? 

The  town  is  in  want  of  novelty ;  it  pants  to  encourage 
literature  and  the  arts  ;  and  whenever  a  good  comedy  is 
produced,  its  run  for  so  many  subsequent  nights  proves 
the  taste  of  the  public,  and  the  encouragement  it  holds 
out  to  managers  to  study  novelty,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  merit.  We  are  of  opinion  that  three  or  four 
theatres,  properly  conducted,  would  fill  nightly,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  proprietors,  of  authors,  and  the  public. 

However,  the  patentees  of  the  two  winter  theatres 
think  proper,  under  the  considerations  before  stated,  to 
suppress  the  patent  for  a  third.  Can  they  legally  do 
this?  Will  parliament  allow  them  such  a  giant  power 
over  the  public  ?  Are  the  dramatic  amusements  of  the  me- 
tropolis vested  in  their  hands,  and  can  they  at  pleasure 
shut  up  the  other  two,  and  resist  the  attempts  of  other 
adventurers  in  supplying  the  deficiency  they  have 
thought  proper  to  occasion  ?  Neither  in  law  nor  in  equity 
can  they  do  this.  Such  a  power  is  not  argued  in  the 
body  of  the  grant,  was  never  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
its  issue,  and  if  they  have  thought  proper  to  exercise  so 
undue  an  authority,  it  is  because  no  one  has  hitherto 
had  temerity  enough  to  resist  them,  and  enquire  into 
their  power  of  so  doing. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  a  third  theatre,  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  who  shall  resist  its 
appeal  to  legislation  to  that  effect?  and  if  a  third  the- 
atre is  to  be,  let  those  men  who  have  embarked  their 
property  in  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon,  have  the  benefit 
of  the  grant.  Will  the  patentees,  in  presumption  of  their 
right,  resist  a  rival  theatre,  and  denounce  the  performers  ? 
As  the  matter  stands,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a 
higher  authority,  they  certainly  can  do  this  during  their 
winter  reign  ;  but  the  summer  months  is  a  sort  of  inter- 
regnum, during  which  period  their  authority  ceases:  and 
it  is  in  this  interregnum  that  the  Pantheon  opens  its 
doors,  and  courts  the  public  favor ;   but  fearful  of  en-? 
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croaching  too  fa*  upon  the  rights  of  others,  it  fritters 
away  its  good  English  to  the  thrum  of  a  harpsichord  in 
a  sort  of  jingling  prose,  which  the  public  good-naturedly 
accept,  aware  of  the  manager's  impediments,  and 
ashamed  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  law  so  frac- 
tious and  peevish  as  that  which  regulates  the  drama. 

Alarmed  at  their  success,  the  proprietors  of  the  Lyceum, 
an  excrescence  generated  out  of  the  flames  of  the  late 
Drury-lane,  usurping  the  power  and  consequence  of 
patentees,  full  of  wine,  and  full  of  envy,  fly  to  the  magis- 
trates at  Marlborough-street,  lay  an  information  against 
their  brethren  of  the  sock5  and  threaten  them  with  the 
laws  against  vagabonds. 

Now,who  are  these  informers  and  complainants?  Against 
whom  do  they  inform?  Of  what  do  they  complain?  Have 
they  any  patent  right  which  is  infringed  upon  ?  Are  they 
not  performing  under  a  questionable  licence?  And  do 
they  not  come  within  the  interpretation  of  the  same  act 
as  their  brethren  denounced  ?  We  twili  prove  to  them 
that  they  do,  and  without  the  same  protection. 

Previous  to,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  strolling  companies  of  comedians  were  com- 
mon all  over  England  ;  they  were  composed  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  individuals,  and  besides  committing  depreda- 
tions in  the  towns  they  frequented,  they  were  otherwise  a 
great  nuisance:  their  exhibitions  were  tricked  out  with 
buffoonery  and  the  coarsest  indecency,  to  amuse  the  vul- 
gar, and  hence  they  became  serious  objects  of  magisterial 
displeasure. 

In  London  the  scenic  art  had  arrived  to  some  degree 
of  maturity,  and  besides  was  followed  by  men  of  the 
greatest  natural  attainments  :  to  encourage  excellence  in 
them,  and  to  provide  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis a  rational  amusement  which  would  be  materially 
retarded  by  the  rivalry  and  quackery  of  less  able  comp  «, 
titors,  patents  were  in  course  of  time  granted  to  three 
distinct  companies  of  comedians,  restricting  other  adven-* 
turersfrom  approaching  within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis^ 

YOI..  \if  is 
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during  their  exhibitions.  Of  course,  if  they  cease  to  per~ 
form  during  the  dormancy  of  their  patents,  other  companies 
under  the  licence  of  the  magistrates  to  which  they  were  subject :, 
claimed  the  right  of  performing,  and  could  perform  as  in  evert/ 
Other  town  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  part  of  the  case  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon.  In  consequence  of  the 
immorality  which  crept  iuto  the  drama,  the  irreligion, 
and  passages  offensive  to  church  and  state,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  rendering  illegal  the  performance 
of  any  speaking  drama  which  had  not  received  the  licence 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  also  had  a  controul 
over  the  revels.  Now  we  refer  to  the  act,  and  defy  the 
most  wilful  misinterpretation  of  it  to  say,  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  there  im powered  to  licence  a  company  of 
comedians*  No,his  authority  extends  in  controul  over  them, 
and  over  their  performances,  seeing  that  they  do  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  church  and  state.  The  licensing  was  and 
is  vested  in  the  magistrates,  as  in  other  parts  of  England; 
their  power  only  failing,  when  its  exercise  militates 
against  the  patentees  of  theatres  erected  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. This  is  the  second  part,  and  together  forms 
the  whole  of  the  case  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon 
Theatre.  They  are  licenced  by  the  magistrates,  who 
are  the  only  legal  authority  pursuant  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  performance  of  music  and  dancing,  aided 
by  scenery ;  there  is  now  no  patent  theatre  open  in  or 
within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis :  thus  no  exclusive 
right  is  invaded,  no  property  injured,  but  the  public  ma- 
terially benefited,  by  a  moral  and  rational  evening's 
amusement,  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  and  of  course  an  incentive  to  its  next  day's 
continuance. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  opinions  of  counsel  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, as  offered  in  support  of,  and  in  defence  against  an 
information  lodged  at  theMarlborough-street  office,against 
four  of  the  principal  performers  of  this  theatTe,  and  which 
came  on  to^be  heard  on  Thursday  the  26th  of  August.  Mr- 
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Boeme,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  contended  in  favour  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority,  and  produced  in  support 
of  his  question,  the  act  the  10th  of  George  the  second,  to 
prove  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  vested  with  the  power 
of  licensing  the  place  of  performance,  as  well  as  control- 
ling the  performance.  Mr.  Alley  pursued  our  -line  of 
reasoning,  and  in  support  of  his  arguments  we  refer  to  the 
act,  to  the  debates  on  the  act  in  the  year  1737,  and  parti- 
cularly the  speech  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  proving  the  man- 
ner in  wThich  that  bill  was  hurried  through  the  house,  and 
which  fully  points  out  what  were  its  objects,  and  what 
the  power  it  intended  to  grant  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In 
illustration  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  Lordship,  which  is  to  be  found  either 
in  the  parliamentary  debates,  or  more  correctly  reported  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1737.  "My  Lords.  The 
bill  now  before  your  Lordships,  having  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  with  so  much  precipitancy,  as  even  to  get  the 
start  of  one  thatdeserved  all  the  respect  that  could  be  paid 
it,  has  set  me  on  considering  why  so  much  regard  has  been 
paid  to  this  i  why  it  has  been  pushed  into  an  almost  empty 
house  at. the  close  of  the  session,  and  pressed  in  so  singular  a 
manner;  but  I  confess,I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  great 
occasion.  My  lords,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  bill  of  a  very 
extraordinary  and  very  dangerous  nature,  and  though 
it  seems  signed  as  a  restraint  upon  the  stage,  I  fear  it  looks 
farther,  and  tends  to  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  a  restraint  even  on  lioerty  itself  ?' — "  I  ob- 
serve a  power  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
son only  to  judge  and  determine  the  offences  made  punish- 
able by  this  bill — apower  too  great  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
one."  "  Is  a  play  a  libel  upon  any  one,  the  law  is  su  fficient 
to  punish  the  offender  ;  and  the  person  in  this  case  has  a 
singular  advantage,  he  can  be  at  no  difficulty  to  prove 
who  is  the  publisher  of  it,  the  player  himself  is  the  pub- 
lisher, a^d  there  can  be  no  want  of  evidence  to  convict 
him."  It  will  exc  ed  our  limits  to  dwell  longer  upon 
jhis  subject  j  the  speech  of  Lord  Chesterfield  will  prove 
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that  the  measure  was  odious  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was 
directed  to  the  licencing  of  the  drama,  rather  than  the 
persons  who  represented  it. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  into  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  Mr.  Cundy  the  proprietor  of  the  Pantheon.  This 
gentleman  has  embarked  the  whole  of  his  property  in  the 
erection  of  this  very  splendid  edifice — to  which  he  was 
prompted   by   the  promises  of  princes,  dukes,  and  lords, 
who  failed  him  when  he  had  compleated  his  design — he 
applies  to  the   Lord  Chamberlain  for  a  licence,  which  is 
refused  ;  he  applies  to  the  magistrates ;  his  prayer  is  grant- 
ed.    He   opens  his  theatre,  combating  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  prejudice,  and  wasted  resources ;  another 
person,  a  secret  assassin  stabbing  at  his  property  in  the 
dark,  privately  applies  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  a 
licence  to  this  theatre,  in  which  he  possesses  no  other 
interest  than  what  he  could  createby  his  sinister  designs  : 
he   fails,  and  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.   Raymond  grasp  the 
falling  weapon,  aimed  at  the  life,  as  being  the  means  by 
which  he  lived,  of  Mr.   Cundy,   and   by  the  aid  of  the 
understrappers  of  their  theatre,  lodge  an  information  in 
the  first   instance   against    Mr.   Cundy,  in   the  second 
against  the  performers.     They  obtain  a  penalty  against 
Cundy  of  50/.  ;  against    Hill,  a  deserving  singer,  whose 
resources  were  known  to  be  inadequate  to  the  penalty,  of 
150/. ;  against  Bishop,  a  }roung  man,  another  150/. ;  failing 
against  Chambers  through  a  misnomer  of  another  150/. ; 
and  to  sum  up  their  implacable  thirst  of  vengeance,  their 
remorseless  bitterness  of  soul,  they  indite  Jones  the  singer 
under  the  vagrant  act,  and  sue  for  his  committal:  fortu- 
nately for  this  gentleman  the  proceedings  were  informal 
and  were  consequently  quashed.     Mr.   Arnold  and  Mr. 
Raymond  have  aroused  a  sleeping  lion  upon  them,  and 
the  question  they  will  shortly  have  to  defend  is,  whether 
they  can  keep  thtir  own  theatre  open,  we  meau  the  Ly» 
ceum.     In  the  interim,  let  them  enjoy  the  execration  to 
which  their  conduct  entitles  them. 
The  Pantheon  theatre  will  continue  open  in  opposi* 
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iion  to  every  effort  that  can  be  made  to  close  it — it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  pubiic,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  the  parishioners  of  St  Mary-le-Bone, 
who  are  now  preparing  a  petition  to  parliament,  signed 
by  hundreds  ot'  thousands  of  respectable  individuals.  Can 
or  will  the  legislature  attempt  to  resist  the  voice  of  their 
constituents,  in  support  of  a  monopoly  disgraceful  to  the 
nation  ? — they  cannot,  they  will  not.  We  have  arrived  at 
an  epoch  in  theatrical  history,  and  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament  will  set  about  the  work  of  regenerating  the 
drama,  of  treeing  it  from  its  disgraceful  trammels,  and 
rendering  the  profession  as  honourable  to  the  man  as  its 
patronage  is  to  the  public :  we  shall  see  men  of  great 
literary  attainments,  of  extended  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  supplying  the  place  of  an  Arnold  as  an  author,  or 
a  Dibdin,  or  Reynolds,  who  have  so  long  by  interest  un- 
aided by  merit  catered  to  the  public.  We  may  probably 
see  the  quadrupedal  performers,  sent  back  to  their  stables, 
and  Jack  Puddings  to  Batholomew  fair.  This  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Before  we  conclude  we  cannot  help  particularly  pressing 
upon  our  reader  the  unexampled  severity  and  the  great  in- 
justice which  has  characterized  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Cundy  and  his  theatre;  we  cannot  resist 
thedesire,notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  our  limits,  of 
summarily  pointing  out  by  what  means  this  gentleman 
became  connected  with  the  theatre,  by  what  delusions 
propelled. 

Mr.  Cundy  is  an  architect  of  considerable  eminence,  and 
was  engaged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  a  drawing,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  building  a  splendid  theatre  for  the 
performance  of  the  Italian  Opera.  In  consequence  of  the 
disagreements  between  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  subscribers, 
this  measure  had  been  concluded  on,  a  licence  had  been 
promised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  &c.  &c.  Money, 
that  essential  requisite,  being  wanting  to  complete  the  de- 
signer. Cundy  was  prevailed  upon  to  embark  his  proper- 
ty in  the  building,  which  he  did,  in  consideration  of  a  cer- 
tain share,  and  the  positive  promise  of  the  Prince  Regent'* 
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patronage.  It  is  not  requisite  toenter  into  all  the  details,©* 
follow  the  minutiae  of  the  various  transactions  and  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  progress  of  its  erection.  Suffice 
it,  that  Mr.  Taylor  made  his  peace  with  his  subscribers, 
and  the  Pantheon  was  left  to  perish — Mr.  Cundy  became 
sole  proprietor,  and  the  promised  countenance  was  with- 
drawn; the  Lord  Chamberlain  refused  his  licence,  the 
Prince  Regent  was  no  longer  visible  to  Mr.  Cundy  or  his 
friends.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  proprietor  has  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  steps  he  has  taken  ;  and  looking 
into  the  letter  of  the  law,  finds,  in  a  certain  quarter,  an 
usurped  power  which  he  boldly  determines  to  resist. 


A  CHARACTER. 


Mr.  Editor, 
There  are  few  subjects  more  worthy  of  satirical  ad- 
monition than  the  present  system  of  female  education. 
It  might  almost  be  imagined  from  the  care  with  which 
the  rising  generation  is  nurtured  in  folly  and  in  pride, 
that  they  were  designed  to  rival  each  other  as  the  vota- 
ries of  licentious  pleasure,  and  that  we  judged  of  the 
perfection  of  the  fair  sex  by  their  taste  in  dress,  and  their 
propensity  to  scandal. 

No  sooner  has  the  young  lady  attained  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  her  mother  than 
she  is  carefully  initiated  into  all  the  trifling  and  minutiae 
of  dress  ;    her  hours  are  spent  in  a  perpetual  attention 
to  this  object,  while  all  that  is  virtuous,  all  that  is  useful 
or  really  lovely,  is  forgotten.     If  her  parents  be  in  a  rank 
of  life  which  precludes  the  consideration  of  expence,  and 
allows  of  polite  intimacy,  her  time  is  spent  in  listening 
to   the  important  confabulations  of  her  visitors  upon  the 
fashions  and  chit-chat  of  the  day.     If  she  move  in  a 
lower  sphere,  she  is  directed  to  envy  the  splendour  that 
she  ca  nnot  imitate.    All  the  grandeur  and  the  elegance 
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of  fashion  are  diligently  commented  upon.  A  slight 
misbehaviour  is  forgiven,  a  fib  is  excused ;  but  a  dis- 
ordered head-dress  excites  the  unbounded  asperity  of 
maternal  persecution.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  maxims, 
such  as  these,  will  have  any  other  tendency  than  to  in- 
struct her  that  dress  ought  to  be  the  most  important  con- 
cern of  human  life ;  that  without  it  esteem  or  love  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  and  that  with  its  assistance  every  vice  and 
even  mental  deformity  will  be  rendered  agreeable  and 
alluring? 

If  this  want  of  consideration  extended  no  further,  its 
effects  would  be  comparatively  trifling ;  but  there  are 
other  absurdities  in  the  present  system  of  female  educa- 
tion which  merit  more  severe  reprobation.  Before  a  girl 
has  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  childhood  she  is  taught 
to  consider  herself  as  already  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, and  to  claim  the  respectability  of  a  woman.  She 
is  familiarized  to  the  attention  of  coxcombs  before  she 
has  gained  sense  or  discrimination;  she  is  eager  to  be  pur- 
sued by  a  lover  before  she  is  capable  of  love,  and  assumes 
the  air  of  maturity  and  experience,  while  she  retains  the 
foibles  and  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  There  are  not  a 
few  mothers  who  converse  with  freedom  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  marriage  and  of  love  before  their  children,  while 
others  allow  them,  before  they  have  attained  that  ex- 
perience which  might  lead  to  the  duties  of  propriety  and 
prudence,  to  associate  in  all  the  amusements  of  the 
thoughtless,  the  giddy,  and  the  foolish,  satisfied  that 
they  punish  every  open  impropriety,  without  guarding 
their  child  against  the  effects  of  example  and  of  vice,  ren- 
dered more  captivating  by  the  influence  of  affection. 

To  such  as  these  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  a  woman 
who  with  happier  fortune  might  have  become  the  orna- 
ment of  the  one  sex  and  the  admiration  of  the  other; 
whose  mind  naturally  pure,  was  contaminated  by  too 
early  an  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  whose  ruin  was 
completed  by  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  her  friends, 
may  not  prove  entirely  useless,  I  should  not  have  written 
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it  had  not  I  imagined  that  there  are  some  who  love  tc? 
trace  the  progress  of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  solitary  paths 
of  life;  who  delight  to  examine  the  minuter  actions  of 
mankind,  and  who  believe  that  the  happiness  of  the  world 
is  no  less  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  individualswho 
languish  in  insignificance  and  obscurity,  than  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  warrior,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  statesman. 

Miss  E is  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Scottish  laird, 

and  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  bears  a  prominent 
part  in  the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of 
his  fondness  for  his  children, his  proneness  to  indulge  them 
in  every  infantine  caprice,  and  his  willingness  to  encourage 
every  indication  of  their  precocity,  the  documents  already 
before  the  public  contain  the  most  curious  and  irresistible 
evidence.  The  progress  of  her  attainments,  and  the  de- 
fects of  her  temper,  were  such  as  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected from  the  behaviour  of  her  parents.  Her  time  was 
employed  in  teasing  the  servants  by  her  peevishness  and 
ill-nature,  in  provoking  the  anger  of  her  mother,  and  then 
allaying  it  by  her  tears,  in  displaying  etery  caprice  that 
indulgence  or  folly  could  tend  to  gratify,  and  in  cherish- 
ing every  passion  that  could  add  to  the  sorrows  and  the 
miseries  of  her  future  life. 

With  that  readiness  with  which  all  her  desires  were 
gratified,  she  was  suffered  as  she  grew  up  to  associate  in 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  servants.  Thus 
perverted  by  advice  and  example,  she  possessed  all  the 
disgusting  ignorance  of  an  imperfect  and  an  improper 
education,  while  she  beheld  without  blushing  every  spe- 
cies of  indecency  and  wickedness;  she  was  sufficiently 
vicious  to  mingle  with  the  servants  in  their  profligacy,  to 
listen  to  their  tales,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  their  so- 
ciety. The  various  conversations  among  them,  which 
did  not  unfrequently  tend  to  indecency,  and  which  were 
generally  those  which  pass  among  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  upon  amatory  subjects,  gratified  her  curiosity, 
and  corrupted  her  heart.  Every  species  of  vulgar  licen- 
tiousness and  cunning  became  familiar  to  her,  and  I 
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have  heard  her  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  regret 
converse  with  freedom  and  with  knowledge  in  language 
which  might  have  raised  the  blushes  of  the  most  profli- 
gate, and  gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  most  inquisitive. 

Nor  did  the  imprudence  of  her  relatives  stop  here: 
they  allowed  her  to  associate  during  their  visits  to  Edin- 
burgh with  all  who  could  equal  her  in  real  or  pretended 
fortune  and  rank.  Without  any  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  their  demeanour,  or  the  extentof  their  understandings, 
she  was  suffered,  although  she  had  not  attained  her  thir- 
teenth year,  to  appear  in  their  society  at  every  place  of 
public  resort,  to  frequent  the  theatre  alone,  and  to  parade 
the  streets.  She  was  soon  familiarized  to  the  senseless 
flattery  with  which  her  companions  were  assailed  by 
rakes  and  coxcombs ;  her  envy  was  excited  by  the  adu- 
lation and  attention  they  received,  and  she  languished, 
notwithstanding  her  youth,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  co- 
quetting with  a  lover,  and  mortifying  a  rival.  As  her 
stature  far  exceeded  her  age,  and  her  levity  was  too  visi- 
ble, she  was  not  long  without  pretended  admirers,  who 
satisfied  her  vanity  for  a  while,  and  gradually  neglected 
dier,  disgusted  by  her  ignorance,  or  offended  by  her 
folly. 

The  admonitions  of  her  parents  were  so  injudiciously 
administered  that  they  gratified  her  vanity  without  pro- 
ducing reformation.  She  could  not  discover  any  motive 
of  prudence  sufficient  to  restrain  her  conversation  and 
address.  While  she  cherished  the  hope  of  wealth  and 
splendour,  she  imagined  that  she  might  gratify  her  in- 
clinations in  chusing  for  the  present  what  companions, 
and  in  following  what  pursuits,  she  pleased,  without  en- 
dangering her  prospects  of  future  elevation. 

The  gaiety  of  her  appearance,  the  freedom  of  her  dis- 
course, and  the  voluptuousness  of  her  manners,  still  at- 
tracted a  crowd  ofall  whose  society  was  too  insipid  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  intelligent,  or  whose  indecency  de- 
barred them  from  intercourse  with  the  modest.  While 
those  who  had  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  gra- 
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tification  by  the  resistance  of  her  pride  were  too  prudent 
to  disclose  their  defeat,  she  was  surrounded  by  others- 
who  aimed  at  the  same  object,  captivated  by  her  affec- 
tation of  simplicity,  yet  encouraged  by  the  levity  of  her 
conversation  and  demeanour. 

But  at  length  even  her  pride  was  subdued  by  the  un- 
governable fury  of  her  passions:  she  fell  without  being 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  seduction  or  of  treachery,  the 
victim  of  her  own  insatiable  lust  She  devoted  herself 
to  every  species  of  debauchery  and  lewdness  ;  and  except 
in  the  society  of  those  whom  interest  induced  her  ex- 
ternally to  respect,  when  she  could  assume  with  facility 
the  artiessness  of  innocence,  and  the  reserve  of  a  vestal, 
exceeded  the  libertine  ministers  of  her  pleasures  in  out- 
rageous and  wanton  indecency. 

Although  by  her  cunning  she  concealed  the  extent  of 
her  vice  from  her  parents,her  levity  and  indiscriminate  con- 
nections were  sufficiently  visible;  but  as  they  had  ruined 
her  by  their  weakness,  they  hurried  her  by  their  miscon- 
duct, to  still  more  disgusting  and  more  varied  wickedness. 
When  her  father  perceived  that  the  ambition  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  instil  into  her  mind  was  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent her  imprudence,  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  her  by 
personal  torture  and  abuse.  The  unfortunate  object  of  his 
resentment  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  pleasure,  to  for- 
sake it  through  the  fear  of  severity  and  reproach.  As 
a  refuge  from  the  brutality  of  her  father  and  her  own  re- 
flections, she  flew  to  a  vice  equally  deceitful  and  inju- 
rious ;  while  she  rioted  in  all  the  revelry  of  lust,  she  de- 
stroyed her  health  and  disgraced  her  sex  by  perpetual  in- 
toxication, and  finished  the  folly  of  the  day  by  a  night  of 
insensibility  and  delirium. 

e;  —  ,',...    ' 
EPIGRAM. 

i(  Be  quiet — don't,  Sir,"  cried  a  prude, 

When  am'rous  Jack  was  getting  rude; 

But  Jack  well  knew  with  all  her  riot, 

She  meant  to  say  "  Sir,  don't  be  quiet  V* 
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HOAXING   and  IMPERTINENCE  in 
CONVERSATION. 


Sir, 

As  your  publication,  which  is  constantly  read  in  out  lit- 
tle community,  is  avowedly  for  the  correction  of  the  fol- 
lies as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  day,  permit  me  to  call  to 
your  notice  a  very  prevalent  weakness,  not  to  call  it  by  a 
stronger  name,  which  I  have  long  thought  deserving  cen- 
sure; and  which,  from  a  certain  degree  of  imprudence — 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  said  impudence — has  lately  increas- 
ed to  an  unpleasant  degree,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  ma- 
ny of  the  peaceable  and  sober  part  of  society. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  presuming  too  much  to  say  that, 
in  the  course  of  those  moments  which  you  may  devote 
for  the  purposes  of  unbending  your  mind  from  the  avo- 
cations of  life,  or  the  more  severe  studies  of  literature,  you 
must  have  met  with  some  flippant  youths,  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  being  the  most  vociferous  in  company,  but 
are  very  much  in  the  practice  of  hoaxing  those  who  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  bored  with  such  companions. 
One  of  these  pests,  for  they  deserve  no  better  name,  has 
for  a  length  of  time  annoyed  the  company  of  which  I  ge- 
nerally make  an  insignificant  part;  and  though  I  generally 
sit  quiet,  and  burn  my  tobacco,  without  any  interference 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  let  disputes  run  how  they  may, 
I  must  confess  that  my  indignation  frequently  arises  to 
see  the  unblushing  conduct  of  this  conceited  being. 

Scarcely,  Sir,  has  he  taken  his  seat,  but  with  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  consequence  he  immediately  interrogates 
— "  Have  you  heard  the  news,  gentlemen?"—*"  No,  Sir; 
what  is  it?"  is  the  general  replication  throughout  the  room, 
and  particularly  by  those  who  either  have  not  before  been 
had  by  this  Mr.  Wiseacre,  or  who  permitted  his  behaviour 
to  pass  without  its  due  impression  on  the  mind.  This  last 
interrogation,  however,  is  generally  answered  by  a  very 
plausible,  but  improbable,  circumstance  in  domestic  or 
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foreign  intelligence;  and  the  present  period  being  an  aera 
fertile  with  events  which  a  few  hours  may  bring  to  ma- 
turity, it  is  frequently,  notwithstanding  its  improbability, 
swallowed  with  the  greatest  avidity,  to  the  no  small  en- 
hancement of  the  temporary  consequence  of  this  propa- 
gator of  falsehood. 

Now,  Sir,  what  good  purpose  can  such  ridiculous  con- 
duct answer  to  the  individual?  Is  it  possible  that  any  of 
this  class  can  derive  pleasure  from  being  the  mean  or  ve- 
hicle of  lies?  or  do  they  receive  any  additional  delight 
from  thus  deceiving  the  sedafe  or  the  unwary  ?  -Will  the 
momentary  pleasure  of  smoking  the  old  ones,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  future  good  opinion  ? 
It  certainly  cannot.  How  then  to  account  for  such  an 
itch  I  am  totally  at  aloss,  unless  it  arises  from  motives  of 
ambition  or  conceit  in  the  parties,  to  be  considered  in  pos- 
session of  information  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and,  in  consequence,  calculate  on  being  the  more  noticed. 
But  surely  no  one  will  envy  feelings  obtained  by  these 
conditions.  And  methinks  some  such  punishment  as  was 
about  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  impertinent  and  lo- 
quacious barber  recorded  by  Plutarch,  would  have  the 
good  effect  of  not  only  preventing  this  ridiculous  prac- 
tice, but  of  convincing  these  quizzing  youths  that  their 
conduct  deserves  the  highest  reprobation. 

Another  class  of  impertinents  frequently  met  with, 
is  composed  of  a  set  of  animals  who  imagine  that  to  ape 
the  extravagances  of  dress  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  sup- 
posing them  to  possess  every  quality  attached  to  huma- 
nity. With  them  apparel  is  of  such  primary  considera- 
tion, that  the  want  of  it  is  deemed  the  signal  of  igno- 
rance; while  on  the  contrary,  its  possession  is  hailed  as 
the  harbinger  of  every  thing  amiable.  These  beings 
vainly  imagine,  that  an  artizan  with  a  coloured  necker- 
chief, and  perhaps  his  garments  rather"  muddied  in  for- 
tune's moat,"  cannot  possess  any  opinion  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day.     And  Dryden  has  long  taught  us,  that 

"  Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  wealthy  fool, 
And  worth  in  rags  is  turned  to  ridicule." 
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But  the  presumption  of  these  beings  surely  argues  a 
weakness;  as  if  knowledge,  and  all  its  concomitants, 
were  the  etfects  of  dress,  or  were  generated  by  the  pos- 
session of  property.  To  dissent  from  them  in  any  es- 
sential point,  is  to  incur  their  highest  displeasure;  and 
should  any  plain  man  in  company  express  his  opinion, 
not  perhaps  so  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  rounding  his 
periods  or  delivering  his  sentiments  in  measured  caden- 
ces ;  in  short,  not  possessing 

" .  that  happy  art  of  speech 

To  dress  the  purpose  up  in  gracious  words," 

he  is  sure  to  be  treated  contemptuously,  and  oftentimes 
very  rudely.  But,  Sir,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
life  to  see  those  who.  would  cruelly  press  the  sensitive 
plant,  shrinking  from  the  touch,  precipitately  withdrawing 
their  hand  from  the  indignant  briar,  or  more  revengeful 
thistle. 

Perhaps,  ere  this,  some  of  the  class  alluded  to  may  im- 
peratively ask,  "  And  pray  who  is  this  censor? — I  sup- 
pose some  broken  down  aristocrat,  or  a  cynic  grumbling 
over  his  disappointments."  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  would 
have  them  recollect,  that  "  honour  and  shame  from  no 
condition  rise;"  and  that  however  low  in  life  a  man  may 
be  placed,  it  is  possible  he  may  possess  those  sources  of 
advice  which  the  modern  race  of  upstarts  would  do  well 
sometimes  to  adopt,  instead  of  generally  spurning  them 
with  disdain.  Of  this  opinion,  also,  was  a  late  ceTe* 
brated  prelate*,  with  whose  words,  by  way  of  advice, 
I  will  for  the  present  conclude: — r<  To  reject  know- 
ledge, because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it 
is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inelegant;  what  is  it,  but 
to  throw  away  a  pine -apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason  the 
roughness  of  its  coat  ?" — I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Calm  Observer. 

*  The  Right  Rev.  George  Home,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  exem- 
plar life  and  amiable  disposition,  were  the  best  comments  on  bis  admirable 
works. 
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Miscellanea, 


CARE  A  POKER. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRTEND  UNDER  A  DEPRESSION 
OF  SPIRITS. 

"When  Fortune  has  prov'd  rather  base, 
You  think  me  the  strangest  of  men, 
Because  the  jilt  frowns  in  my  face 
That  I  never  frown  at  her  again. 

Though  not  at  the  top  of  luck's  tree, 
Nor  yet  at  the  bottom  I'm  thrown, 
Because  some  are  higher  than  me, 
For  that  should  I  cast  myself  down? 

You  ne'er  knew  me  pine  after  pelf, 
I  leave  that  to  narrow  soul'd  elves  ; 
What  we  wish  as  good  fortune  itself 
Very  oft  proves  the  worst  to  ourselves. 

Of  the  spirits  which  life  doth  require 
May  not  trouble,  pray,  be  an  exciter  ? 
As  we  know  that  disturbing  a  fire 
Will  make  it  burn  brisker  and  brighter. 


X.  Y.  Z. 


EPITAPH. 


{The  following  enigmatical  lines  are  translated  from  the  French,  being  a  real 
inscription  graven  upon  an  ancient  tombstone.] 

The  son  and  mother  both  rest  here, 
The  father  and  his  daughter  dear ; 
Sister  and  brother  robbed  of  life, 
A  wife  and  husband  free'd  from  strife: 
Yet  though  eight  titles  here  you  see 
This  grave  entombs  no  more  than  three*. 


#  This  apparent  mystery  is  at  once  developed,  by  the  reader's  being 
given  to  understand  that  a  son  married  his  own  mother,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  which  constituted  the  several  personages  above  enumerated. 
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IMPROMPTU. 

MARRIAGE    A   MERE    LOTTERY. 

Marriage  a  lott'ry  is  we  know, 

To  such  as  needs  will  try  it ; 
Likejlats  with  gambling  sharps  who  throw 

And  think  to  profit  by  it : 
Thus  many  a  man  a  ticket  buys 

In  wedlock's  wheel  of  strife, 
And  the  whole  ticket  grasping — cries 

«  I've  got  a  prize  for  life  I" 

But  as  the  wheel  goes  round  and  round, 

His  horns  he  scarce  can  bear  ; 
So  then  his  ticket's  only  found, 

To  be  a  sixteenth  share : 
A  sixteenth  did  I  say  ?     Ah  !  no, 

As  prize  it  ne'er  can  rank, 
The  shrew  augments  the  cuckold's  woe ; 

His  prize  by  heavens — A  Blink  ! 


HUDIBRAST1C  CARD. 

TO   THE  DEVIL. 

Why  do  all  men  arraign  the  devil, 

As  primal  source  of  ev'ry  evil  ? 

Why  paint  him  black  with  claws  and  tail, 

We  should  not  'gainst  our  best  friend  rail ; 

For  were  not  all  men  from  beginning, 

Delighted  with  that  thing  call'd — sinning  t 

What's  drinking,  wenching,  gambling,  swearing, 

But  dear  delights  we're  fond  of  bearing  ? 

Then  why  poor  Satan's  actions  rout  up, 

And  cock  at  him  your  sneering  snout  up  ? 

For  me  I'd  have  you  write  a  card-on, 

And  beg  submissively  his  pardon ; 

For  being  one  right  courtly  bred, 

And  at  the  board  of  nobles  fed  ; 

Be  sure  on't  he'll  accept  contrition, 

And  grant  at  once  your  whole  petition. 

Then  dronish  virtue's  acts  efface, 

And  stand  confess'd,  Nick's  babes  of  grace ; 
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KEMBLE  IN  DISTRESS. 

Penury  is  the  stedfast  and  undeviating  companion  of  the 
strolling  player,  and  the  stories  related  of  the  ludicrous  distress 
of  actors,  which  are  made  poignant  by  the  subsequent  success 
and  splendor  of  the  individual  of  whom  they  are  told,  if  not 
founded  on  fact,  have  sufficient  probability  to  support  them. 
Tony  Le  Brim's  anecdote  of  Kemble  V  whipping  himself  out  of 
his  lodgings,  the  rent  of  which  he  could  not  pay,  by  lashing  a  top 
incessantly  over  the  head  of  a  valetudinarian,  who  lodged  under 
him,  until  his  landlady  forgave  him  bis  arrears  to  get  rid  of  him, 
is  well  known.  The  following,  we  believe,  is  not  equally  public. 

In  one  of  those  miserable  places,which  were  used  as  theatres,in 
some  of  the  respectable  towns  of  England,  the  male  actors  dressed 
and  undressed  themselves  in  a  kind  of  cock-loft,  over  the  stage. 
Kemble  having  taken  off  his  coat,  to  deck  himself  in  the  trumpery 
finery  of  the  theatre,  cautiously  stowed  it  m  a  nook,  between  the 
rafters  of  the  building  and  the  roof.  Every  one  knows  the  adven- 
turous daring  of  boys  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  get  a  peep 
at  the  scenic  wonders,  from  which  their  poverty  excludes  them. 
Some  of  these  urchins  had  with  towering  ambition  reached  the 
roof,  and  overtopped  even  the  heroic  Kemble.  Their  exertions  did 
not  cease  till  they  had  made  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  proudly 
looked  down  on  gods  and  men  below.  Unfortunately  Kemble' s 
coat  obstructed  their  view.  A  mischievous  elf,  finding  it  with- 
in reach,  drew  the  sleeve  through  the  hole  he  and  hiscompanions 
had  made,  and  as  the  remainder  would  not  follow,  he  took  his 
pen-knife  and  cut  it  off.  The  mutilated  coat  fell  in,  the  arm 
was  carried  away,  when  these  imps  had  satisfied  their  love  of  fun 
and  mischief.  Kemble  after  the  labours  of  the  evening,  put- 
ting his  coat  on,  discovered  the  lamentable  deficiency,  and 
fearing  the  laugh  of  hiscompanions  got  home  unseen  ;  but  what 
was  to  be  done  next  morning  ?  He  liad  no  other  coat,  he  must 
go  to  rehearsal.  Summoning  his  philosophy  to  his  aid,  he  as- 
sumed that  look  of  sang  J'roid,  of  which  he  is  eminently  capa- 
ble, and  with  one  sleeved,  and  one  sleeveless  arm,  he  coolly 
walked  through  the  town  to  the  theatre,  followed  by  a  mob  of 
boys,  who  huzzaed  him  to  the  scene  of  his  greatness.  Here  he 
was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  by  the  company,   which 

be  bore   with  the  most  stoical  apathy.     Mrs.  — ,  a  London 

star,   on  whom  this  company  of  The-  ians  were  attending,  and 
who  had  marked  Kemble's  superiority  of  talents,  questioned 
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?«m  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  appearance.     John  with  great  nai- 
vete told  his  misfortune. 

"  But  why  not  put  on  another  coat  this  morning  ?" 

**  Another,  (said  John)  whose  would  it  he  ?  /have  no  other." 

The  lady  laughed,  and  had  the  address  to  prevail  upon  the 

hero,  without  offending  his  delicacy,    to  accept  a  new  coat  of 

her  ordering,  and  was  assiduous  ever  after  in  commending  his 

merits* 


EPIGRAMS. 

A  spark,  once  burnt  with  am1  ions  Jire, 
And  longed  to  quench  his  soul's  desire; 
The  lovely  object  of  his  flame, 
Objected  till  she'd  ta'en  his  name, 
To  grant  him  e'en  one  tender  kiss, 
Or  aught  that  e'en  belonged  to  bliss. 
Then  soon  the  noose  was  tied  for  life. 
The  altar  made  them  man  and  wife. 
Now  when  in  mutual  warm  embrace, 
He  plainly  told  her  to  her  face, 
If,  when  he  promised  her  to  wed, 
She  had  believed  what  he  so  said, 
He  would  have  done  amiss,  'twas  true, 
And  she  a  miss  had  ne'er  been  too  ! — ■ 
"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  I  knew  ! 
"And  with  the  men  I'd  had  such  pain, 
"I swore  I'd  ne'er  befooVd  again  ! ! 


GREEN-ROOM  GOSSIP. 

When  to  her  carriage  B-lt-n  swung, 
Attentive  to  her  Th-rl-w's  cue, 

By  all  the  snakes  of  envy  stung, 
The  green-room  heroines  look'd  blue. 


ON  PLATONIC  LOVE. 

*.*  Platonic  are  the  loves  of  Ned 

"  And  pretty  Fanny  so  sedate  O  ! 
*'  'Tis  plain  to  common  sense :"  cries  Fred, 
"  Because  their  boy  was  christened  Plato*9 
VOL.  vi.  I,  l 
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ON  ELLISTON'S  DOG. 

When  novelty  offers  herself  to  our  eyes, 

How  fashion's  vagaries  the  world  can  bewitch  ; 

Those  who  lately  clapp'd  great  Doodle-doo  to  the  skiesj 
Now  flock  to  applaud  this  poor  son  of  a  6-— h  i 


TO   MISS  L- 


That  roseate  color  on  }  our  cheeks 
Which  blooming  youth  and  health  bespeaks^, 
You  say  's  your  own,  and  I  may  try  it ; 
I  doubt  it  not — pray  ivhere  d'ye  buy  it  ? 


COMFORT  FOR  KING  JOE ! 

You've  lost  a  crown,  bnt  as  'tis  spoken, 
You've  got  from  Wellington  a  token  ! 
And,  tho'  to  you  it  may  seem  strange, 
The  Spaniards  say,  you'  ve  got  full  change  i 


ON  A  REGENT  DEATH. 

Our  Voet-lau%eat  liv'd  so  long, 

He  'gan  to  dream  he  ne'er  should  die; 
'Till  deaf  to  all  his  pow'rs  of  song, 
Death  put  a  finger  in  the  Pye  ! 


On  reading  Jessamy  Hunt's  grave  political  dissertation,  on  the 
probability  of  Lord  Wellington's  being  made  King  of  Spain.* 
W7hile  his  profound  Examiner 

Makes  all  readers  stare  with  wonder, 
His  serious  dissertation  proves 

Nought  but  a  lively  Irish  blunder  ! 


The  DOWNFALL  of  CHURCH  and  STATE  FORETOLD. 

The  downfall  of  the  state's  at  hand, 
For  how,  pray,  can  it  longer  stand, 
When  ev'ry  Sunday,  for  a  frisk, 
The  Church*  moves  round  the  obelisk  ? 

*  The  paragraph,  which  gave  the  first  hint  to  this  deep  politician,  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Heraid, 

t  The  Methodist-parsoiu 
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ON  HUNTINGDON'S  BREECHES! 

This  saint-like  small-clothes,  as  he  said, 
Were  made  by  G-d,  who  will'd'em  ; 

But  tho'  his  pockets  were  heaven-made, 
'Twas  Lady  S.  who  filVd  'em. 


A  LONDON  QUIBBLE. 

A  Turtle  dances  not  nor  sing*, 

Yet's"  lively''  eall'd  by  knowing  men: 
If  Turtles  are  such  lively  things, 

What  sprightly  folks  are    aldermen! 


ANECDOTE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Peter  the  First,  during  his  childhood,  was  in  great  danger 
of  losing,  not  only  his  succession  to  the  crown,  but  his  life.  The 
Strelitz  revolted  ;  they  besieged  the  palace,  and  committed  the 
most  cruel  outrages  :  they  massacred  several  of  the  nobles,  but 
those  belonging  to  the  party  of  Peter  and  the  Narischkins  were 
the  immediate  objects  of  their  vengeance.  It  is  believed  that 
this  sedition  was  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  So- 
phia, sister  of  Peter.  That  prince,  then  a  child,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  fury  of  the  Strelitz,  and  carried  to  the  monastery  of 
the  Trinity.  The  rebels,  dispersed  in  every  quarter,  endea- 
voured to  find  him,  in  order  to  take  away  his  life.  A  party  of 
them  went  to  the  monastery,  and,  entering  the  church,  disco- 
vered the  young  prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  behind  the 
altar.  A  Strelitz  immediatly  ran  up  to  him,  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  in  order  to  kill  him  :  the  child  looked  stedfastly  at  him  ; 
already  the  furious  soldier  had  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  was 
about  to  strike  him,  when  one  of  his  companions  called  aloud  to 
him,  "Stop,  stop,  do  not  kill  him  at  the  altar,  wait  till  you  get 
him  to  another  place."  They  were  proceeding  to  drug  him 
from  it,  when  they  perceived  galloping  towards  them  a  de- 
tachment of  the  guard  on  horseback,  informed  probably  of  the 
road  which  the  Strelitz  had  taken,  and  of  the  precious  life  which 
they  threatened.  The  Strelitz  immediately  escaped  by  another 
door,  and  fled.  Twenty  years  after,  as  Peter  the  First  was  at 
Cronstad,  superintending  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  he  particu- 
larly remarked  one  of  the  sailors  looked  attentively  at  him, 
and  changed  colour.     The  sailor,  seeing  that  the  Czar  observed 
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him,  approached,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  said  to  him,  "  Sif^ 
I  see  you  have  discovered  me,  yon  are  not  mistaken,  I  am  the 
wretch  who  armed  with  a  knife,  was  going  to  strike  you  ;  I  con- 
fess my  crime,  I  deserve  to  be  punished  with  death*"  The 
Czar  asked  him  several  questions.  It  appeared  that  after  he 
had  fled  from  the  church,  he  had  changed  his  dress,  and  his 
name — had  entered  into  the  navy,  and  from  that  time  had  led 
an  honest  and  reputable  life.  The  Czar  was  much  moved ;  he 
granted  him  his  life,  and  was  satisfied  with  banishing  him  to  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  that  he  might  not  again  have 
the  chance  of  encountering  the  object  of  such  unpleasant  recol- 
lections. It  is  imagined  that  the  fright  occasioned  by  this  Stre- 
litz  at  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity, was  the  cause  of  the  spasms 
and  convulsions  to  which  he  was  afterwards  always  subject. 


THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


Lyceum. — Considering  the  narrow  limits  of  the  house,  and 
the  necessary  circumscription  of  the  public  patronage,  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Lyceum  have  exhibited  a  liberality  and  anxiety 
to  please,  that  could  only  have  been  expected  from  the  direc- 
tors of  a  spacious  and  magnificent  theatre.  In  the  department 
to  which  their  attention  is  more  particularly  called,  the  Eng- 
lish Opera,  they  have  been  peculiarly  successful;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  MissLuppino  on  a  stage  to  which  her  physical  powers 
are  so  happily  adapted,  and  in  situations  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  her  extraordinary  talent,  does  equal  credit  to  their  taste 
and  spirit, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  have  personated  during  the  month  a 
great  variety  of  characters  in  our  most  popular  operas.  Mrs. 
Cooke  is  a  pleasing  singer  and  respectable  actress  ;  but  her 
husband  has  more  powerful  claims  on  the  notice  of  the  public* 
His  voice  is  powerful,and  exquisitely  sweet ;  his  taste  refined,his 
articulation  distinct,  and  his  delivery  impassioned.  If  he  do 
not  astonish  so  frequently  as  Mr.  Braham,  he  more  commonly 
delights  ;  in  his  ordinary  efforts  he  displays  the  excellencies  of 
that  celebrated  singer,  unaccompanied  by  his  defects,  and 
unites  the  dexterity  of  science  to  the  simplicity  that  can  only 
be  exhibited  by  unwearied  study,  operating  on  a  brilliant  fancy 
^wid  a  solid  judgment* 
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The  farce  of  the  Waltz  is  an  alteration  from  the  Gentleman 
Dancing  Blaster  of  Wycherley.  An  old  gentleman,  who  has 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Spain  (Lovegrove),  resides, 
with  his  sister  (Mrs.  Sparkes),  and  a  niece  (Miss  Kelly)  who  i» 
dependent  on  their  protection.  She  is  intended  for  a  young 
booby  of  fortune  (Liston),  whom  she  secretly  despises,  and  is 
fascinated  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  (Phillips),  who, 
by  some  unaccountable  accident,  enters  her  chamber  window, 
and  on  being  discovered,  assumes  the  profession  of  a  dancing 
master.  The  young  lady  persuades  her  booby  lover  that  the 
trick  is  designed  to  make  a  fool  of  her  real  suitor,  and  after 
many  amusing  scenes  they  are  married  in  an  apartment  to 
which  they  had  retired  under  pretence  of  practising  a  waltz. 
The  only  character  in  this  piece  that  gave  any  scope  to  the  ta- 
lents of  the  actor  was  that  of  Liston.  In  one  of  the  scenes  he 
introduces  a  parody  of  Sinclair's  "  Pray  Goody"  in  Midas  ;  but 
the  verses  are  destitute  of  point,  and  are  sung  in  such  a  manner 
that  were  we  not  apprized  of  the  intended  burlesque,  we  should 
suppose  him  to  be  serious.  The  songs  present  a  strange  med- 
ley of  old  ideas,  enveloped  in  modern  phraseology,  of  ancient 
wit,  and  modern  doggrel. 

The  dialogue  is  lively,  spirited,  and  amusing,  and  might  suf- 
fer another  castration  with  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  wit,  and  much 
benefit  to  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  dance  of  the  Carpenter  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  scene 
of  dalliance  between  Miss  Luppino  and  Mons.  Moreau.  Without 
being  remarkable  for  beauty  of  countenance,  or  elegance  of 
form,  Miss  Luppino  possesses  those  powers  of  conception  and 
expression  that  atone  for  many  deficiencies,  and  communicate 
to  the  most  moderate  form  and  features  irresistible  power  over 
the  heart  and  feelings.  We  have  not  witnessed  any  scene  more 
worthy  of  the  painter,  the  physiognomist,  and  the  connoisseur 
of  the  graces,  than  the  attitudes  and  movements  by  which, 
half  willing,  half  reluctant,  she  resists  the  overtures  and  solici- 
tations of  her  lover.  WTere  the  boards  of  the  Lyceum  graced  by 
many  such  exhibitions,  the  Italian  ballet  would  be  reduced  to 
contend  with  a  formidable  rival. 

Master  Barnet,  a  youth  of  twelve  years,  has  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Dick  in  the  Shipwreck.  His  voice  is  an  artificial 
curiosity,  for  though  he  has  been  much  indebted  to  nature,  his 
cadences  and  ornaments  are  evidently  the  creation  of  his  in- 
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structors.  He  sings  what  is  set  down  for  him,  and  when  he  i 
left  to  himself,  is  confused,  perplexed,  and  inanimate.  But  if 
when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  he  retains  his  present  voice,  and 
shall  evince  that  delicacy  of  taste,  and  knowledge  of  his  art  that 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  experience  of  manhood,  he  wilt 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  vocal  departments  of  the  English 
opera. 

August  the  4th. — The  farce  of  Sharp  and  Flat,  a  production 
of  Mr.  Lawler,  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Dramatis  Persona?, 

Sir  Peter  Probable— Mr.  Gattie. 

Captain  Belford — Mr.  Pyne. 

Nikey — Mr.  Oxberry. 

Solomon  Sharpwit — Mr.  Liston. 

Brisk— Mr.  Knight. 

Footman — Mr.  J.  West. 

Rosabel — Miss  Poole. 

Jenny — Mrs.  Orger. 
Mr.  Lawler,  in  an  angry  and  incoherent  reply  to  the  criticisms 
of  Drakard's  Editor,  vehemently  defends  the  wisdom  and  the  li- 
berality of  managers,  and  is  utterly  astonished,  confounded  at 
the  insinuation  of  the  said  Editor,  that  no  dramatic  writer  of  the 
present  day  is  competent  to  produce  a  decent  play  or  farce. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Lawless  arguments,  it 
is  certain  that  he  has  not  proved  the  contrary  of  the  obnoxious 
assertion,  by  his  personal  example.  Stupid  and  insipid  beyond 
all  preceding  example— dull  and  vulgar  in  language,  absurd  in 
plot,  and  extravagant  without  ingenuity  in  character,  its  con- 
tinued repetition  since  the  first  night  of  representation,  when  it 
was  fairly  and  decidedly  condemned,  is  a  compliment  to  the, 
good-nature  of  a  British  audience,  the  more  striking  in  propor- 
tion to  the  provocation  it  endured. 

Since  the  first  night,  indeed,  the  author  has  rendered  the  piece 
less  absurd,  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  nonentity — Sir  Peter  Proba- 
ble, is  an  old  gentleman  believing  in  astrology,  who  expects  the 
arrival  of  a  great  proficient  in  the  art.  Belford., who  is  rivalled  by 
Nikey  an  ideot,  is  introduced  as  the  German  astrologer  in  ques- 
tion. Solomon  Sharpwit, who  has  come  to  London  in  search  of  his 
sweetheart,  and  who  has  been  guilty  of  smuggling,  is  persuaded 
by  Brisk  to  secure  himself  from  two  custam-house  officers,  by 
seeking  refuge  in  Rosabel's  dressing  closet.     Sir  Peter  brings 
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Nikey  to  the  door,  unlocks  it,  and  instead  of  his  daughter,  who 
has  run  away  with  Belford,  drags  out  Solomon.  The  dialogue 
and  songs  are  worthy  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  composition, 
worthy  of  the  reception  it  experienced  on  the  first  night  of  its 
performance. 

PANTHEON. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  number,  we  have  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  proprietors  of  this  beautiful  edifice  :  it  now 
remains  that  we  should  enter  into  some  account  of  the  perfor- 
mers. In  the  present  situation  of  the  concern,  many  imper- 
fections of  management,  many  deficiencies  of  scenery,  and  many 
inadequate  representations  of  important  characters,  must  be  ex- 
cused, that  in  an  established  theatre  would  become  the  just  ob- 
jects of  legitimate  reprehension.  Even  considered  however  with- 
out any  reference  co  the  difficulties  under  which  they  and  the 
proprietors  labour,  the  company  is  respectable,  and  the  business 
of  the  scene  conducted  with  great  propriety.  We  hope  and  trust, 
for  the  sake  of  that  public  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate and  gratify,  that  it  will  continue  open,  notwithstand- 
ing the  caprices  of  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  opposition  of  inte- 
rested rivals. 

Miss  Sterling  possesses  a  respectable  stage  figure,  a  voice  pow- 
erful and  melodious,  but  somewhat  too  masculine.  Her  powers 
of  acting  are  above  mediocrity  ,her  face  pleasing,  her  stature  above 
the  middle  size,  her  enunciation  distinct,  and  the  compass  of  her 
voice  extensive.  An  attentive  study  of  the  minor  graces  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  careful  evasion  of  that  abruptness  with  which 
she  varies  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  notes,  and  vice  versa, 
woujd  render  her  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the  English  Stage. 

Next  to  her  may  be  placed  Miss  Amati,  who  requires  a  much 
greater  share  of  improvement  as  a  singer,  whose  action  is  intole- 
rable, and  whose  person  is  by  no  means  moulded  or  attired  by 
the  graces.  Her  right  arm  always  dangled  by  her  side,  while  her 
left  is  placed  at  intervals  of  a  minute  behind  her  ear.  She  has 
also  an  unpleasant  trick  of  applying  every  mark  of  good-nature 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  herself,  and  of  curtseying  three 
deep,  whenever  she  is  honored  by  a  single  plaudit* 

Nothing  but  practice  and  good  society  are  wanting  to  render 
Miss  Sydney  an  ornament  to  the  stage.  She  possesses  great  ca« 
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pabilities  of  voice  and  person,  but  she  speaks  and  looks  in  a  tone 
and  with  an  air  of  vulgarity,  that  considerably  detracts  from  the 
impression  of  her  judgment  and  vivacity.  The  present  season 
©n  the  London  boards,  will  essentially  contribute  to  her  success- 
ful progress. 

The  improvement  of  Mr.  Hill,  both  as  an  actor  and  a  singer, 
does  credit  to  his  talents  and  his  industry.  He  combines  a  pow- 
erful and  harmonious  voice  with  great  felicity  of  execution,  and 
with  very  respectable  talents  as  an  actor;  and  whatever  imper- 
fections may  be  discovered  in  his  performance,  are  more  than 
excused  by  the  multiplicity  of  avocations  to  whioh  his  union  of 
the  manager  with  the  performer  subjects  him. 

A  Mr.  Musgrave  appeared  on  Saturday,  Aug.  28th,  in  the 
character  of  Octavian.  From  the  personation  of  a  being  so  sin- 
gular and  so  far  removed  from  the  common  habits  and  feelings 
of  human  life,  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty 
on  Mr.  Musorave's  general  merits.  But  as  far  as  our  observation 
has  extended,  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Musgrave,  however  deficient 
inthe  expression  of  the  tender  and  amiable  passion,  is  well  qua- 
lified to  personate  the  heroes  of  heroic  tragedy,  all  characters 
in  which  the  bosom  is  rent  with  the  stronger  passions  of  rage, 
hatred,  and  despair.  His  aspect  is  gloomy,  and  the  effect  of  his 
dark  and  portending  frown  is  almost  magical. 

The  dancing  is  in  general  good,  but  there  is  wanting  some 
prominent  leader  of  the  ballet,  both  male  and  female,  who  may 
relieve  the  general  monotony  of  a  corps  in  whick  equality,  even 
though  it  be  equality  of  excellence,  soon  fatigues. 

These  and  many  other  improvements,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  managers  will  carry  into  execution  as  soon  as  their  rights 
are  established  on  a  certain  and  permanent  foundation ;  and  in 
the  meantime  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  enter- 
tainment we  have  received,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  coinci- 
dence in  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  permanent  success, 

H.  C, 


W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  5,  Newgate-street,  London* 
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TO  CORRESPONDED^ 


The  gentleman  who  transmitted  us  the  collection  of  Epi- 
grams, tuII  find  that  we  have  made  use  of  part  of  his  favors. 

The  articles  respecting  the  Esculapius  of  Hatton  Garden,  are 
of  a  nature  that  requires  the  most  accurate  examination;  and 
our  correspondent  will  therefore  excuse  us  if  we  postpone  their 
insertion,  till  we  have  ascertained  their  authenticity. 

K.  S.  L.  L.  &c.  are  under  consideration. 

We  have  not  witnessed  without  astonishment  the  report  of 
Mr.  Huntington's  extraordinary  sale,  and  should  have  gladly 
Inserted  the  article  of  Mr.  P.  had  it  arrived  more  earlv  in  the 
month.  If  he  will  suffer  it  to  remain  till  next  month,  it  shall 
receive  admission. 

The  poetry  of  G.  W.  shall  receive  an  early  examination, 

T.  R.'s  account  of  a  certain  prodigious  small  kitchen,  is  pro* 
digioushj  incorrect. 


Nsfrrv    - 
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PROBATIONARY  ODES. 

Sis, 

Having  had  occasion  a  few  days  ago,  to  wait  on  the 
ingenious,  the  learned,  the  urbane,  and  the  accomplished 
Mr.  Mash,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  decided 
enemy  to  theatrical  intolerance,  the  friend  of  justice,  the 
enemy  of  monopoly  ;  a  gentleman  who  has  no  connection, 
public  or  private,  with  the  managers  of  the  Lyceum  ;  re- 
nowned for  unobtrusive  simplicity,  elegance  of  manners, 
and  felicity  of  temper  ;  the  dispassionate  servant  of  a  vir- 
tuous master  :  I  was  honored  by  this  miracle  of  all-good 
qualities,  with  a  peep  at  the  effusions  transmitted  by  the 
most  renowned  poets  of  the  age,  as  specimens  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  laurel.  I  was  informed  by  my  kind 
communicant,  that  among  the  candidates  for  the  vacant 
honor,  were  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey,  Dr.  Bus- 
by, Lord  Byron,  Campbell,  Melody  Moore,  and  St.  George 
Lumley  Skeffington. — A  day  of  recitation  had  been  ap- 
pointed, on  which  the  respective  candidates  had  agreed  to 
recite  their  various  productions,  in  the  presence  ol  a  great 
personage,  and  to  abide  by  the  Chamberlain's  decision* 
My  curiosity  was  excited  by  Mr.  Mash's  representation, 
and  he  kindly  permitted  me,  on  condition  of  my  wearing 
a  clean  handkerchief,  and  furbishing  up  my  best  apparel, 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  scene  as  you  will 
discover  from  the  enclosed  sketch,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  rather  heightened  by  several  poetical  embellish- 
ments, was  grand  and  imposing.  I  had  intended  to  trans-* 
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mit  you  the  whole  of  the  compositions  presented  and 
recited;  on  further  examination  I  discovered  that  many 
were  too  good  for  insertion  in  a  periodical  publication, 
and  many  too  bad.  I  have  therefore  only  copied  such 
effusions  as  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  attraction,  yet 
challenge  by  their  imperfections  and  deformities  the  cor- 
rection of  criticism.  If  they  afford  to  any  of  your  readers 
instruction  or  amusement  I  shall  be  so  far  gratified ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  a  one  pound  note  would  relieve  from 
distress  A  Poor  Clergyman. 


PROBATIONARY  ODE, 

By  the  Poet  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  (Warranted  genuine.) 

The  Laureat  dead,  the  muses  mourn, 

And  strew  the  cypress  o'er  his  urn, 

Round  black  Parnassus,  which  so  late  was  green, 

Apollo  stalks  in  sable  bombazeen  : 

Sad  and  sedate  his  lyre  neglected  now, 

A  black  crape  hat-band  binds  his  braided  brow, 

Not  long  to  mourn  for  soon  a  bard  shall  rise, 

Whose  modest  claim  shall  gain  the  vacant  prize ; 

The  Laureat  dead,  the  poet  yields  his  breath, 

His  fame  survives  to  triumph  over  death  : 

The  Laureat  dead,  thence  this  disaster  springs, 

Unsung  the  praises  of  the  best  of  kings. 

Nor  is  this  all,  the  mischief  farther  runs, 

UnsUngthe  praises  of  his  best  of  sons, 

Unsung — no— no — I  will  attempt  his  praise— 

Ye  muses  all,  your  drooping  spirits  raise; 

And  you,  Apollo,  need  no  longer  mourn, 

'Tis  mine  to  bid  your  wonted  smile  return  ; 

Then  cast  aside  your  weeds  and  hasten  now, 

To  bind  the  Laureat  wrreath  around  my  brow., 

'Tis  yours  the  Laureat  wreath  to  twine, 

Xhe  Prince,  God  blesj  him,  gives  the  cask  and  wine! 
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Strike  then,  strike  the  sounding  string, 
Bid  the  tuneful  quire  prepare  ,d 

George's  matchless  fame  to  sing, 
George's  grace  and  air, 
Prepare,  prepare!  .j 

A  louder  peal  of  praise  to  sing, 

And  since  we  need  not  praise  the  king. 
We'll  praise  his  son  and  heir  I 

Surely  ne'er  before  was  seen, 

A  prince  of  such  commanding  mien, 

Derived  no  doubt  from  Britain's  queen, 

The  pride  of  Britain's  isle; 
Her  bright  example  first  inspir'd 
Those  graceful  traits  so  much  admired. 
Which  seen  are  strait  by  all  desired, 
By  which  each  female  heart  is  fir'd ; 
But  not  to  rhyme  till  I  am  tir'd, 

His  charms  all  hearts  beguile. 
And  though  I'm  sore  oppress'd  with  gouta 
And  like  Sterne's  starling  '  can't  get  out/ 
To  see  him  at  a  ball  or  rout, 

I'd  hobble  half  a  mile. 
And  would  he  but  just  condescend 
To  me  the  but  of  sack  to  send, 
I'd  sing  his  praises  without  end, 
And  every  little  flaw  defend  : 
Such  odes  as  ne'er  before  were  peun'd, 

Should  win  his  gracious  smile. 

Trope,  and  metaphor,  and  pun, 
In  meand'ring  maze  should  run, 
All  his  virtues,  one  by  one, 
Rendered  obvious  as  the  sun. 
Sure  the  task  would  ne'er  be  done, 
Still  would  seem  but  just  begun; 
Then  'twould  be  the  height  of  fun 
To  see  the  Morning  Post  outdone,, 
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Jaw-breaking  words  in  wedlock  joined, 
Expressly  for  the  occasion  coined  ; 
Loyal  couplets  from   Fitzgerald, 
Modest  praise  from  Morning  Herald', 
Rosa  Matilda's  easy  flow 
Of  words  that  into  verses  grow- 
Soft  and  simple,  not  sublime, 

All  commingling, 

Sweetly  jingling, 
Mingling,  jingling  into  rhyme  : 
Thus  my  birth-day  ode  should  yearly  come, 
Worthy  the  best-dressed  prince  in  Christendom  ! 


A  FASHIONABLE  CHARACTER, 
By  W — -r  S 1. 

Red  were  his  whiskers,  Turnham  green 
No  redder  pair  has  ever  seen ; 
Black  were  his  boots,  within  them  true, 
The  image  of  himself  he'd  view, 
With  whip  in  hand,  and  cash  in  purse. 
He  cared  not  for  the  world  a  curse ; 
But,  full  of  life,  and  fun,  and  glee, 
Pursued  in  courts  his  revelry. 
True  that  on  a  friendly  shore, 

His  wife  had  turned  a  general's  w •  ; 

That,  shunned  by  all  that  hated  vice, 
To  shame  and  truth  a  sacrifice, 
To  stew  and  gaming-house  immured 
Or  in  his  doctor's  care  till  cured, 
Robb'd  of  the  best  of  nature's  powers, 
He  spent  the  miserable  hours; 
Yet  still  released  a  welcome  guest, 
In  favor  he  surpassed  the  rest, 
The  envy  of  each  younger  brother, 
The  willing  pander  to  his  mother. 
To  lie,  seduce,  and  drink  for  ever, 
In  cheating  use  his  best  endeavour* 
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And  once  a  week  on  subject  pretty, 

Indite  and  sing  a  bawdy  ditty, 

Were  all  his  serious  labours,  since 

No  others  satisfy  a  prince  ; 

And  all  allow  so  fast,  so  sweetly 

He  run  the  race  of  vice  so  neatly, 

That  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  second, 

No  pimp  could  be  his  equal  reckon'd; 

In  every  house  of  Venus  free. 

Of  King's-place  an  epitome. 


THE  COAL-HEAVER. 
By  Y.  M e. 

Oh  weep  for  the  hour, 

When  in  midst  of  a  shower, 
A  coal-heaver  grim  to  Elizabeth  came,, 

She  put  out  the  light, 

As  well  she  might, 
And  hid  beneath  the  cioaths  her  lovely  frame. 

The  half-snuffed  wick, 

Within  the  candlestick, 
Burnt  out  once  more  with  yellow  flame; 

But  none  have  seen  the  smock, 

Worn  by  Miss  Eliza  Rock, 
When  that  dark  man  brought  her  to  care  and  shame. 

Her  white  countei  pane, 

la  which  no  one  had  lain, 
By  the  coal-heaver's  fingers  were  dirtied, 

i     d  many  a'cark  print, 

On  the  white  slice t's  tint, 
Made  her  wish  with  a  lover  more  clean  she  had 
flirted. 

'Ere  the  break  of  day, 

The  light  melted  away, 
Not  a  trace  remained  of  the  candle's  flame  ; 

But  his  breeches  left  a  stain, 

Which  ever  will  remain, 
On  the  bed  u»at  re-echoed  Eliza's  shame. 
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ADMONITION. 

By   Lord  B n. 

The  pageantry  of  courts,  the  pomp  of  kings, 

And  all  the  world  calls  wealthy,  great,  and  fair, 
I  scorn,  but  chiefly  those  ignoble  things 

Who  breathe  in  base  subservience  courtly  air; 
Who  fawn,  and  kneel,  and  creep,  and  laugh,  and  cry, 

As  wills  the  prince  his  pleasure  to  declare  : 
Out!  out!  ye  sycophants,  begone,  fly!  fly! 

Ye  bear  no  image  of  the  Deity. 

I  come  not  here  in  falsehood's  hollow  train, 

To  pamper  courtly  luxury  and  pride, 
With  polished  compHments  to  wake  the  strain, 

And  praise  a  mortal  whom  the  good  deride  : 
Far  other  duties  on  the  Laureat  fall, 

To  censure,  where  all  decency's  defied; 
To  preach  of  temperance  at  virtue's  call, 

And  to  their  proper  selves  the  wandering  senses  call! 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  ROSE. 
ByM.  G.L — s. 

A  virgin  so  noble  of  princely  race, 

Came  over  the  dark  North  sea, 
The  rose  of  felicity  dwelt  on  her  face, 
She  look'd  with  a  smile,  and  she  moved  with  a  grace, 

Unconscious  of  evil,  joyous  and  free. 

The  prince  of  the  palace  received  her  with  joy, 

And  soon  to  the  altar  he  bore  her, 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  when  the  boy 
Of  forty  began  with  his  misses  to  toy, 

And  practice  pah-pah  tricks  before  her, 

She  fled  from  the  palace  ashamed  and  afflicted, 

To  seek  in  the  cottage  of  peace  for  repose, 
While  revelled  the  prince  in  amours  unrestricted, 
And  his  panders  condemned  unheard,  unco?ivictedfr 
The  conduct  of  Anna  the  Maid  of  the  Rose, 
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A  knight  of  the  Star,  and  a  lady  of  ton, 

Conspired  the  injured  recluse  to  defame  ; 
Lady  Emily  swore,  and  protested  Sir  John, 
And  they  uttered  false  oaths  their  bible  upon, 
Till  the  judges  and  people  cried  shame. 

And  where  has  the  lady  so  perjured  obtain'd 

From  popular  anger  a  screen  ? 
To  the  Lord  of  the  Household  she  sorely  complained, 
And  under  his  auspices  presently  gained, 

A  room  in  the  Grand  Magazine. 

Four  times  in  a  week  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
Do  her  shrieks  make  the  chamber  resound; 
*'  A  curse  on  the  Princess,"  she  cries  in  a  fright, 
While,  a  letter  in  one  hand, "  The  Book"  in  her  right, 
She  paces  the  chamber  around. 

In  uniforms  gay  with  queus  stiff  and  long, 

Twelve  sentinels  pace  in  the  park  ; 
They  look  at  her  window  and  this  is  their  song 
That  they  sing, "  the  worst  criminals  women  among 

Are  ■  and  Mary  Anne  C .. 


Miscellanea. 

The  account  in  the  daily  prints  respecting  a  recent  trans- 
action of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  cannot  but  excite  astonish- 
ment at  the  unaccountable  perverseness  of  human  nature. 
To  hear  a  monarch  exclaim  that  that  day  was  the  happiest  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  snatching  a  fellow 
creature  from  a  watery  grave,  and  this  at  a  time  when  so  feeling 
a  mind  must  have  been  occupied  in  maturing  schemes  for  the 
destruction  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  shews  that  the 
humanity  of  kings  can  only  be  exhibited  on  a  contracted 
•cale ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  thousand  lives  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of 
•it  er  aggrandizement  or  reven  ge.     Ancient  example,  as  well 
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as  modern  experience,  hath   taught  us  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
observation,  that  the  business  of  kings 

"  - — — — ' —  is  to  find, 


Or  make  an  enemy  in  all  mankind  :" 

and  perhaps  it  were  better  that  monarchs  had  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  operative  faculties  of  humanity  in  resusci- 
tating a  drowned  man,  than  in  contriving  means  to  drown  or 
dispose  of  others  by  the  hundred. — However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Humane  Society  must  be  highly  honoured  in  enrolling  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  its  records;  and  not  ^ess 
proud  must  this  humane  monarch  be,  by  being  admitted  into 
the  association  of  men  whose  humanity  and  philanthropy  shed 
a  lustre  round  the  throne  of  kin^s  ! 


CURIOUS  PROPENSITY,  or  the  Gentleman  Hemp 
Collector. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  account  for  the  pursuits,  de- 
sires, and  pleasures  of  certain  individuals ;  one  gentleman  pre- 
fers a  worm-eaten  black-letter  folio  much  more  than  the  most 
choice  specimen  of  typographical  excellence  that  issues  from 
the  press  of  a  Bulmer  or  a  Ballantyne,  while  another  will  ex- 
pend fifty  pounds  on  a  mutilated  and  bad  impression  of  a  por- 
trait being  the  representation  of  a  vagabond  that  died  upon 
the  gallows,  which  most  undoubtedly  verifies  the  old  saying, 
"  that  nobody  can  account  for  taste" — The  following  speci- 
men, however,  of  gentlemanly  'predilection  stands,  I  conceive, 
unparalleled ;  and  for  its  veracity,  the  writer  most  conscientiously 
pledges  himself;  but  in  order  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
party  concerned,  thinks  fit  to  designate  him  only  as  Mr. . 

The  personage  alluded  to  is  in  possession  of  a  good  income, 
and  holds  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  in  society:  nevertheless  the 

gratification  of  Mr. • —  consists  in  possessing  the  halters 

of  all  delinquents  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey,  &c.  for  which 
he  has  actually  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Jack  Ketch, 
who  regularly  supplies  him  with  the  same  at  a  given  premium 
per  rope  ;  so  that  the  invaluable  life-bereaving  cord  of  such  a. 
character  as  Bellingham,  compensates  for  the  price  given  for 
ropes  which  have  strung  up  criminals  of  less  notoriety.  These 
halters,  which  must  be  complete*  particularly  in  that  part  which. 
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Surrounded  the  culprit's  neck,  are  ranged  upon  pegs  in  a  large 
press  with  labels  attached  to  the  same,  designating  the  crime 
of  the  person  executed,  his  age,  date  of  execution  and  the 
place  where  he  so  suffered : — This  circumstance  brings  to 
recollection  the  fact  of  the  rich  Mr.  Selwyn's  propensity  to 
attend  eveiy  execution,  for  which  purpose  he  is  said  to  have 
regularly  retained  a  lodging  opposite  Newgate  ;  nor  would  he 
scruple  to  visit  the  continent  if  any  very  noted  character  was 
condemned  to  death  :  there  is,  however,  something  more  ra- 
tional in  this  pursuit  than  the  before  mentioned  concern,  as  it 
might  be  Mr.  Selwyn's  wish  to  ascertain  the  various  effects 
produced  on  the  minds  of  individuals  executed  for  different 
crimes ;  but  with  regard  to  the  halter  mania,  it  is  a  pursuit  so 
unaccountable  in  its  nature,  that  the  refinement  is  altogether 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  writer's  comprehension. 


Literary  Anecdote. — A  bookseller  at  Botany  Bay,  who  oc- 
casionally disposed  of-his  articles  by  auction,  one  day,  when 
mounted  in  the  rostrum^  among  other  works  held  out  a  Bai- 
ley's Dictionary,  which  he  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his 
audience  as  a  very  excellent  thing  of  its  kind,  having  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation  of  being  new.  A  well-known  cha- 
racter present  immediately  asked  the  knight  of  the  hammer 
whether  he  would  warrant  its  being  a  new  Bay  ley.  "  On  my 
honour,  Sir,"  said  the  bibliopolist,  "  1  will."—"  Then," 
replied  the  other,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  become  a  purchaser ; 

for   I'll  be  d d  if  myself,  as   well    as   many  others   here, 

didn't  know  enough    of  the   Old  Bailey  before  we  left  Eng- 
land !" 

ANECDOTES  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Peter  had  already  reigned  many  years,  when  he  was  seized, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  a  disorder  which  threatened  his  life.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  him  to  entreat  a  pardon  for  nine  criminals, 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  in  order  that  according  to  custom 
they  might  pray  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  At  this  request, 
the  Czar,  apparently  dying,  looked  round,  and  saidto  themagis- 
trates  who  had  been  deputed  to  him :  "  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ? 
If  I  were  to  grant  life  to  wretches  who  have  trampled  under 
foot  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  I  should  myself  com- 
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xnit  a  crime,  and  should,  in  my  own  eyes,  be  unworthy  of  again 
beholding  the  light  of  day  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  merit 
the  divine  mercy  by  performing  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  order 
you  to  depart  immediately,  and  cause  the  sentence  of  death  to 
be  executed  against  these  nine  criminals." 


The  Czar  was  in  Sweden,  besieging  Narva :  wide  breaches 
had  been  made  in  the  walls  :  the  ramparts  were  thrown  down  : 
the  besieged,  pressed  on  all  sides,  without  hopes  of  succour, 
still  refused  to  surrender.  Peter  gave  orders  for  the  assault.— 
Horn,  the  commander  of  the  place,  at  last  hoisted  the  white  flag-, 
but  it  was  too  late  :  the  Russians,  already  masters  of  the  ram- 
parts, rushed  into  the  town,  and  were  putting  every  one  to  the 
sword.  Blood  was  flowing  in  every  quarter.  Peter  «aw,'  and 
wished  to  stop  the  massacres;  he  commanded,  he  threatened, 
but  in  vain;  he  was  obliged  to  fall  upon  his  own  soldiers  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  ferocity  ;  and  he  at  last  restored  them  to  order. 
When  Horn,  the  commander  of  the  place,  was  brought  before 
him,  he  went  up  to  him  with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  "  Why,  wretch,"  said  he,  {C  did 
you  hoist  your  flag  so  late :  was  it  that  your  wiyes  and  children 
might  be  massacred  ?  Look  at  this  sword  ;  it  is  not  with  the 
blood  of  the  Swedes  that  it  is  stained,  but  with  that  of  my  own 
soldiers ;  you  have  reduced  me  to  this  cruel  extremity  to  save 
your  life  and  the  lives  of  your  fellow-citizens.1 ' 

One  of  the  Empress's  maids  of  honour  was  a  Miss  Hamilton, 
young,  beautiful,  and  susceptible.  Thanks  to  our  prejudices, 
bonour  and  pleasure  are  not,  in  a  young  girl,  easily  compatible 
with  each  ether.  Twice  stifling  the  feelings  of  nature,  Miss 
Hamilton  had  concealed  her  weakness  by  destroying  the  fruits 
of  it.  A  third  innocent  victim  perished  :  but  she  had  been  sus- 
pected and  watched ;  her  crime  was  clearly  proved,  and  she 
was  condemned  to  lose  her  head.  Peter  had  not  seen  with  im- 
punity so  many  charms  ;  he  had  loved  her ;  she  had  made  him 
happy  :  and  Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  prison,  a  prey  to  the  most 
cruel  reflections,  might  nevertheless  hope  to  escape  death,  since 
she  could  reckon  the  Czar  in  the  number  of  her  lovers.  The 
day  destined  for  her  execution  arrived ;  she  appeared  upon  the 
scaffold  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  satin  trimmed  with  black 
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ribbands  :  never  had  she  looked  so  beautiful.  The  monarch 
approached  to  take  leave  of  her ;  he  embraced  her,  endeavoured 
to  inspire  her  with  courage,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  cannot  save 
you,  the  law  that  condemns  you  is  greater  than  I ;  trust  in  God, 
and  resign  yourself  to  your  fate.'*  Just  at  the  moment  when 
the  Czar,  much  moved,  had  pressed  her  hand  for  the  last  time 
and  was  leaving  her,  a  single  blow  severed  her  head  from  her 
body,  and  terminated  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Hamilton. 

Peter  was  not  always  as  severe  as  he  had  been  to  Miss  Ha- 
milton. One  evening,  Firmont,  the  surgeon,  who  had  just  been 
supping  with  him,  killed  one  of  his  servants  in  a  fit  of  anger 
and  intoxication.  He  came  the  next  day,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Czar  and  confessed  his  crime.  Peter  granted  him 
his  life,  and  continued  to  live  with  him  in  the  same  familiarity 
as  before.  He  enjoined  him  only  to  take  care  of  the.widow 
and  children  of  the  deceased,  and  to  pension  them,  an  injunc- 
tion which  Firmont  punctually  obeyed.  Had  Peter  then  more 
compassion  for  the  weakness  occasioned  by  wine,  than  for  those 
occasioned  by  love  ?  Did  he  think  the  case  of  Firmont  more  ex- 
cusable than  that  of  Miss  Hamilton  ?  or  was  Firmont  so  use-' 
ful  to  him,  that  he  sufficed  that  consideration  to  make  him  for- 
get his  respect  for  the  laws  ?  Or  was  it  only  the  effect  of 
those  inconsistencies  too  inseparable  from  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  ?  These  are  questions  not  easily  to  be 
decided.  The  ruling  passion  of  this  monarch  was  an  at- 
tachment to  all  the  useful  arts,  especially  navigation,  building, 
turning,  and  surgery.  He  was  a  phlebotomist,  drew  teeth,  tap- 
ped for  the  dropsy,  and  performed  several  other  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

ANSWER  to  «  CARE  a  POKER  1"  in  our  last. 

You  assure  me  that  care, 

(By  the  bye  you're  a  joker) 
Serves  the  spirits  to  stir, 

Just  like  afire-poker. 

But,  if  care  be  a  poker, 

It  seems,  beyond  doubt, 
The  spirits  stirr'd  by  it, 

Are  sometimes  stirr'd  out  ! 
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POOR  DAMON. 

For  Chloe  long  did  Damon  languish, 

Stranger  he  to  life's  delights  ; 
Long  complain' d  of  bitter  anguish, 

Joyless  days  and  sleepless  nights. 

His  am'rous  suit  the  nymph  assailing, 

Not  unkindly  was  supprest ; 
Soon  Love's  logic  was  prevailing, 

And  by  Chloe  he  was  blest. 

Still  behold  poor  Damon  languish, 

Still  removed  from  life's  delights  ; 
Still  complain  of  bitter  anguish, 

Joyless  days  and  sleepless  nights. 

Why,  you  ask,  is  Damon  pining  ? 
Why  continue  thus  distrest  ? 
Here  his  story  I  declining, 
JLet  his  surgeon  tell  the  rest.  X.    V.  Z. 


EPIGRAMS. 


ON  THE  REPORT  OF  JEFFERY, 

(the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  having  sailed  for  New  York,  in  order 
to  get  MARRIED. 

Three  thousand  miles,  in  time  of  war, 

To  get  a  wife,  he  goes  ; 
Some  folks  would  travel  twice  as  far, 

To  lose  one,  Heaven  knows  ! 

THE  R— L  BROTHERS  AT  BRIGHTON. 

While  round  their  little  puny  fleet, 
High  Admiral  Cl-r-nce  proudly  sails, 

The  fishes  ciy,  with  loyal  heat, 

"  He's  brother  to  the  Prince  of  Wh-les  .'" 

CHEATING  IN   LOVE! 

Chloe  fancies  that  cheating  in  love  is  no  sin, 
So  is  constantly  taking  her  customers  in. 
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A  REASONABLE  EXCUSE. 

Souk  at  Vittoria  swore  he'd  dine, 

With  King  Joe's  cheer  enrag'd  ; 
Why  did  he  drop  his  grand  design  ?— 

Because  he  was  engaged. 

A  GREEN-ROOM  LUXURY. 

This  Melon  doth  its  kind  surpass, 

It  may  be  said  with  reason  ; 
For,  though  not  kept  in  hot-house  glass, 

'Tis  all  the  year  in  season. 

And  that  its  namesakes  it  may  twit, 

Appears  from  this  most  plain, 
That,  when  of  them  there's  not  one  bit, 

Here's  cut  and  come  again  / 

TO  THE  SLOVENLY  MISS  B— F— D, 

Caressing  her  Lap-dog. 
(Imitated  from  Martial.) 
Susan,  it  don't  surprise  me  in  the  least, 
To  see  thee  kiss  so  dainty  clean  a  beast ; 
But  that  so  dainty  clean  a  beast  licks  thee,— 
Aye,  Susan,  that  indeed  surprises  me  ! 

ON  A  LATE  THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCE. 

"  Raymond  and  Agnes  ^  was  a  play, 

Scarce  worth  the  critic's  curse ; 
Raymond  and  Arnold,  t'other  day, 

Appear'd  a  farce  still  worse  / 


A  STUDENT  OF  ABERDEEN  COLLEGE. 

A  student  fond  of  female  charms, 

Beneath  his  gown  conveyed, 
Encircled  safely  in  his  arms, 

A  lovely  yielding  maid, 
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When  lo !  professor  stem  and  old, 

Appeared  in  corridor,  "'* 

Who  bad  the  youth  anon  unfold, 

What  burthen  thus  he  bore. 

"  Sir,"  unabash'dtbe  student  said, 

"  For  dull  disputes  you  note  us, 
Wherefore  to  study  I  am  led, 

The  folios  of  Duns  Scotus  ;" 
<c  Good/'  said  Professor,  "  con  them  o'er^** 

The  student  with  submission; 
Replied  «  I'll  feast,  Sir,  on  the  lore, 

And  work  out  new  edition," 

MANAGER  EL— ST— N. 

Hie  et  Ubique, 
Lo  !  through  ten  counties  El— st-n  doth  roam, 
Leaving  his  widowed  wife  and  brats  at  home  ; 
And  tho*  the  country  bumpkins  stand  and  stare., 
To  see  our  Proteus  "  here  and  every  where," 
While  he  plays  Rover,  it  appears  to  me, 
Jfle's  every  where  but  ivhere  he  ought  to  be  ! 

A  PROPOSAL  REJECTED. 

Said  A-n-ld  toL-wler,  «c  a  new  farce,  pray, "write, 

"  Another  sweet  musical  brat," 
Poor  L-wler  to  A-n-ld  replied,  in  a  fright, 

"  I'll  be  damri'd  if  I  do — that  is  flat  !" 

THE  WIDOW  OUTWITTED. 

A  widow  who  to  pelf  was  ever  prone, 

Yet  lik'd  not  much  to  pass  her  nights  alone, 

Resolv'd  anew  to  enter  wedlock's  bands : 
But  cautious  ere  she  yielded,    had  enroll'd 
A  bond;  whereby  the  swain  renoune'd  her  gold. 

So  he  on  naught  of  her's  cou'd  lay  his  hand. 

The  nuptials  o'er  the  couple  went  to  bed, 
He  bade  good  night ;  nor  more  he  did  or  said : 

Thus  pass'd  a  second  ;  when  she  cried  in  grief ; 
«•  Ah  !  why  thus  cold?"  "My  honour's  pledg'd,"  said  he, 
I  must  not  touch  of  aught  that  'longs  to  thee"— 

The  bond  wascancell'd,  and  she  found  relief* 
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HUNT  and  INFIDELITY. 


Sir, 

After  your  very  able  refutation  of  those  sophistries 
by  which  the  Examiner  has  endeavoured  to  support  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  and  to  apologise  for  his  public  pro- 
fession of  deism,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  remained  silent  on  a  subject  to  which  he  is 
confessedly  unequal.  But  he  has  provoked,  by  a  repe- 
tition of  his  arguments,  the  general  indignation  of  the 
public,  and  rendered  it  expedient  in  every  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  every  lover  of  his  fellow  men, 
to  recapitulate  the  reasons  that  most  powerfully  evince 
the  fatuity  of  the  line  of  conduct  he  has  chosen  to  pur- 
sue. Impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  observing  that 
a  second  part  of  EcceHomois  announced  for  publication, 
I  beg  leave,  as  an  humble  coadjutor,  to  offer  you  a  few 
remarks  on  the  inexpedience  and  criminality  of  such 
publications. 

Truth  should  undoubtedly  be  the  object  of  every  man 
who  has  improved  his  mind  by  reading  and  reflection  ; 
and  he  who  remains  in  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  for 
want  of  resolution  to  resist  the  allurements  of  sloth  or 
interest,  is  of  all  human  beings  the  most  contemptible; 
but  when  our  own  minds  have  been  satisfied  by  our  en- 
quiries, we  ought  not  only  to  consider  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  opinions  we  have  embraced,  but  the  effects  which 
they  may  probably  have  on  society  :  and  if  after  conscien- 
tious deliberation  we  find  that  their  influence  would  be 
more  injurious  than  beneficial,  or  that,  with  a  very  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  prospect  of  future  good,  their  present 
operation  would  be  such  as  to  diffuse  discontent,  disgust, 
and  profligacy  among  mankind,  we  should  confine  them 
to  our  own  bosoms,  and  instead  of  regretting  the  igno- 
rance of  our  fellow  creatures,  should  rather  be  pleased 
with  the  reception  of  those  doctrines  that  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  virtue  and  felicity. 

vol.  vi.  o  o 
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Whatever  may  be  the  conviction  of  an  individual  re- 
specting the  certainty  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  yet  the 
acknowledged  weakness  of  the  human  understandings  and 
the  improbability  that  he  alone  should  be  favoured  by 
the  discovery  of  truth,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
shackled  by  prejudice  and  absurdity,  should  induce  him, 
if  he  possess  a  common  degree  of  modesty  or  prudence,  to 
hesitate  a  little  before  he  hazards  the  happiness  of  mil- 
lions by  the  publication  of  sentiments  which  he  himself 
believes  to  be  consistent  with  truth,  but  which  may, 
with  great  probability,  be  false.  Whatever  evidence 
occurs  to  him  from  the  nature  of  his  enquiries,  or  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  should  be  allowed  to  have  its 
due  influence  on  his  mind;  but  he  ought  not  to  forget 
that  there  are  others  wrho  with  equal  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, and  with  equal  freedom  from  hereditary  preju- 
dice, have  persisted  in  the  doctrines  that  he  imagines  to 
be  fallacious  and  contemptible. 

These  instances,  although  they  may  not  in  themselves 
alter  his  opinions,  should  induce  him  to  reflect  that  they 
can  only  claim  the  merit  of  probability ;  of  a  probability 
that  can  only  be  weighed  against  another  at  the  hazard  of 
the  peace,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

But  if  his  opinions  are  such  as  can  be  proved  by  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  and  which  therefore  no  one 
who  examines  them  can  hesitate  to  believe,  yet  if  they 
are  such  as  have  a  probable  tendency  to  injure  the  virtue 
and  felicity  of  mankind,  every  principle  of  morality 
should  induce  him  to  conceal  them.  That  the  world  is 
happy  in  proportion  to  its  virtue,  is  a  position  which  no 
one  has  ever  attempted  to  deny  :  he,  therefore,  who  di- 
minishes its  happiness  by  destroying  the  foundation  of 
religion,  and  consequently  of  virtue,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  friend,  but  as  the  enemy  of  his  fellow  creatures  : 
he  should  be  regarded  as  a  foe  to  all  the  principles  which 
secure  us  against  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  life;  and 
though  neither  justice  nor  prudence  may  require  that  he 
should  be  punished,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled 
-either  to  Draise  or  reverence. 
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But  this  certainty  of  belief  is  rather  possible  than  pro- 
bable. He  who  addicts  himself  to  consider  every  thing 
as  false  unless  it  can  be  proved  by  abstracted  science, 
must  be  content,  notwithstanding  the  pride  of  scepticism, 
to  rest  his  opinions  on  the  same  philosophical  founda- 
tion, with  the  doctrines  he  has  rejected,  and  must  rather 
espouse  such  sentiments  as  are  not  contradicted  by  rea- 
son, than  such  as  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated. 
They  will  inflame  the  minds  of  the  sanguine  and  the 
credulous,  without  commanding  the  conviction  which 
may  silence  opposition.  The  consequences  will  be  such 
as  have  always  proceeded  from  religious  innovation. 
Mankind  will  be  led  to  reject  their  present  system  of 
belief  without  any  inclination  to  embrace  another.  The 
progress  of  scepticism  will  release  the  ignorant  and  the 
licentious  from  every  religious  obligation  ;  the  people, 
liberated  from  those  restraints  which  have  formerly  pre- 
served them  in  the  paths  of  happiness  and  virtue,  will 
deviate  without  terror  or  remorse  into  the  gulph  of  pro- 
fligacy and  wickedness  ;  and  the  corruption  of  principles 
and  manners  will  proceed  with  accelerating  rapidity,  till 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power,  or  the  superior  genius  of  a 
bold  adventurer,  at  once  imposes  upon  the  nation  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  an  oppressive  constitution. 

This  reasoning,  however,  will  not  apply  with  its  ut- 
most force  where  the  system  of  religion  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce vice  and  misery,  rather  than  happiness  and  virtue ; 
although  even  in  this  case  a  writer  or  philosopher  should 
be  careful  thatthe  evils  he  complains  of  are  not  imaginary, 
and  that  the  publication  of  his  opinions  may  not  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  general  infelicity.  But  to  the 
Christian  religion  the  argument  is  directly  applicable. 
Of  its  influence  in  correcting  the  violence  of  passion,  in 
cherishing  the  mild,  and  exciting  the  active  virtues,  and 
in  promoting  the  general  felicity  of  human  life,  even  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  not  hazarded  a  doubt.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  by  any  kind  of  reasoning,  or  by  any 
system  of  philosophy,  to  subvert  a  religion  which,  inde* 
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pendent  of  more  solid  considerations,  has  preserved  man- 
kind from  many  of  those  vices  which  disgraced  the  hea- 
then world,  and  which  tends  in  so  great  a  degree  to  se- 
cure the  happiness  of  its  followers,  is  an  imprudence  of 
which  no  wise  or  good  man  will  easily  be  guilty. 

If  Christianity  were  deprived  of  those  distinguishing 
characteristics  which  first  conduced  to  its  establishment, 
the  divinity  of  its  author,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  it  would  no  longer  have  any 
influence  on  the  actions  of  mankind,  but  would  decline, 
like  the  systems  of  the  heathens,  into  a  lax  and  doubtful 
system  of  ethics,  which  might  amuse  philosophers,  but 
would  have  little  power  to  restrain  vice,  or  to  promote 
virtue.  The  common  classes  of  society  have  few  mo* 
tives  for  virtue,  but  evident  interest.  If  they  doubt  that 
Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  they  will  likewise  doubt  the 
doctrines  that  he  taught ;  and  as  they  begin  to  lose  the 
certainty  of  future  reward  for  the  good  actions  which 
they  perform  in  this  life,  they  will  relapse  into  the  licen- 
tiousness and  wickedness  natural  to  men  who  have  no 
other  motives  for  their  actions  than  the  gratification  of 
the  present  hour. 

If  therefore  the  Christian  religion  promotes  the  gene- 
ral happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind,  if  its  principles 
cannot  be  retained  without  its  doctrines,  and  if  a  con- 
trary system,  while  it  is  liable  to  error,  would  only  pro- 
duce misery  and  confusion  in  the  world,without  any  cer- 
tain prospect  of  ultimate  advantage,  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist  to  retain  their  own 
opinion,  if  they  differ  from  those  which  are  generally 
adopted,  without  disturbing  the  world  by  fanciful  ob- 
jections, which  may  be  productive  of  much  discord  and 
unhappiness,  without  promoting  the  interests  of  truth  or 
virtue. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  this  kind  of  reasoning  will 
be  censured  as  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  all  rational 
discussion  and  enquiry.  My  arguments,  however,  only 
extend  to  those  topics  which  affect  the  virtue  and  the 
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felicity  of  mankind.  To  express  our  opinion  on  subjects 
of  general  literature,  or  philosophical  science,  is  a  pri- 
vilege which  only  a  bigot  or  a  tyrant  would  desire  to  re- 
press ;  but  to  destroy  the  peace  and  felicity  of  the  world, 
and  to  hazard  the  production  of  misery,  discord,  and 
wickednrss,  for  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  curiosity, 
is  a  crime  for  which  no  acuteness  of  learning  can  atone, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  expiated  even  by  a  public 
recantation. 


OLD  WORDS  with  NEW  ACCEPTATIONS. 


Sir, 

Having  read  in  your  publication  for  June  last  some 
"  Hints  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Todd,"  in  which  the  writer 
ludicrously  points  out  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  acceptation  of  many  words  within  the  last 
half  century,  I  have  been  induced  to  fill  up  a  few  leisure 
moments  in  the  like  pursuit ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
imitate  our  great  prototype  more  closely  by  giving  autho- 
rities from  other  writers,  to  confirm  the  explanation 
adduced. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  possess  a  certain  portion  of  that  vanity 
which  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  juvenile  writers,  I 
have  selected  the  following  words  for  your  consideration; 
and  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
literary  vehicle,  it  will  be  highly  flattering,  as  well  as 
gratifying,  to  your  constant  reader, 

Richard  Snary. 


Ambition — a  dangerous  disease  of  the  great,  by  some 
called  a  dropsy  of  the  mind,  attended  with  such  an  ex- 
treme thirst  as  generally  proves  fatal. 

Ambition's  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 

Shakspearf, 


£S&  Ambition — Friendship — Honesty?  fyc* 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back : 

It  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection 

A  high  mind  can  put  off :  it  is  a  rebel 

Both  to  the  soul  and  reason ;  and  forces 

All  laws,  all  conscience  ;  treads  upon  religion, 

And  offers  violence  to  nature's  self.  Ben  JonsoN, 

Conversation — a  social  virtue,  considered  by  our  fore- 
fathers as  one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of  reason,  but  now 
degenerated  into  a  kind  of  Babellonian  jargon. 

Conversation  is  generally  corrupted  ;  and  he  that  en- 
ters into  company  will  too  frequently  find,  that  there  are 
many  who  use  the  spur,  where  they  should  use  the  bri- 
dle. Hence,  that  which  was  intended  to  cultivate  our 
minds,  and  civilize  the  world,  hath  turned  it  almost  to  a 
wilderness.  Addison. 

Friendship — a  marketable  commodity,  varying  in  price 
according  to  circumstances. 

In  this  base  world,  alas  !  friendship  is  made 

A  bait  for  sin,  or  else  at  best  a  trade.  Cowley. 


The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 


Confed'racies  of  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure.    Addison. 

Honesty — a  word  in  every  one's  mouth,   but  destitute 
of  meaning. 

Honesty's  a  cheat,  invented  first 
To  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues, 
That  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  pow'r, 
And  lord  it,  uncontrolPd,  above  their  betters. 

Honesty's  but  a  notion 

Like  wit,  much  talk'd  of,  but  not  to  be  defin'd  : 

He  that  pretends  to  most,  has  the  least  share  in't. 

'Tis  a  ragged  virtue.  Otway. 

Honour — a  fascinating  chimera,  closely  pursued  in  the 
search  of  fame,  but  which  frequently  ends  in  the  privilege 
of  a  man's  measuring  his  length  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion 
That  draws  in  raw  and  inexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs^  while  they  hunt  a  shadow.  Addison* 
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O  cursed  honour,  to  thy  lures  we  owe 
All  the  great  ills  that  mortals  bear  below : 
Curst  by  the  hind,  when  to  the  spoil  he  yields 
His  whole  year's  sweat,  and  vainly  ripen'd  fields  ; 
Curst  by  the  maid,  torn  from  the  lover's  side, 
When  left  a  widow,  though  not  yet  a  bride : 
By  mothers  curst,  when  floods  of  tears  they  shed, 
And  scatter  useless  roses  on  the  dead.  Tickeli, 

Ingratitude — a  kind  of  modern  thoughtlessness  only  of 
favours  received  ;  though  some  ancient  divines  have  very 
injudiciously  classed  it  below  witchcraft, 

Where  are  my  friends, 

The  dear  companions  of  my  joyful  days, 

Whose  hearts  my  warm  prosperity  made  glad  ? 

Ah  !  where  indeed  ?     They  stand  aloof, 

And  view  my  desolation  from  afar  : 

And  when  they  pass,  they  shake  their  heads  in  scorn. 

Rowe, 
Justice — a  cardinal  virtue,  frequently  destructive  to  the 
poor,  and  according  to  some  writers  occasionally  employ- 
ed in  creating  crimes  for  the  pleasure  of  punishing  them, 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear: 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  straw  will  pierce  it ! 

Shakspeare, 
Love  of  Country — an  attachment  founded  upon  the  best 
price  that  can  be  obtained  for  it. 

Country  and  friends  are  by  some  wretches  sold, 
To  lie  on  Tyrian  beds,  and  drink  in  gold ; 
No  price  too  high  for  profit  can  be  shewn, 
Nor  brother's  blood,  nor  hazard  of  their  own  : 
Around  the  world  in  search  of  it  they  roam.     Cowley. 
Merit — an  out-of-date  virtue,   of  no  advantage  to  the 

owner. 

If  none  presum'd 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  to  obtain, 

How  many  then  would  cover  who  stand  bare  ! 

How  many  be  commanded,  who  command ! 

Shakspeare, 
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Mob— -a  lawless  banditti  composed  of  the  lowest  clas- 
ses, and  frequently  made  the  blind  instruments  of  the  art- 
ful and  designing  knave. 


■Some  pop'lar  chief 


More  noisy  than  the  rest,  but  cries  "  Halloo  I 
And  in  a  trice  the  bellowing  herd  come  out. 
They  never  ask  for  what,  or  whom  they  fight : 
Yet  call  them  out,  and  shew  them  but  a  foe, 
Cry,  "  Liberty  1"  and  that's  a  cause  of  quarrel. 

— :  But  curst  be  they 

Who  trust  revenge  with  such  mad  instruments, 

Whose  blindfold  business  is  but  to  destroy  ; 

And,  like  a  fire  commission'd  by  the  winds, 

Begins  on  sheds,  but,  rolling  round, 

On  palaces  returns.  Dryden. 

Patience — formerly  considered  as  a  virtue,  but  in  mo- 
dern acceptation  is  a  ministerial  potion,  insultingly  re- 
commended as  a  relief  to  enormous  taxation. 

— Patience  is  the  virtue  of  an  ass 

That  trots  beneath  his  burthen,  and  is  quiet. 

Lansdown. 
Patriot — the  people's  saint  and  the  politician's  tool ; 
who  is,  notwithstanding,  often  consigned  to  oblivion. 

How  oft  a  patriot's  best-laid  schemes  we  find 

By  party  cross' d,  or  faction  undermin'd; 

If  he  succeeds,  he  undergoes  this  lot — 

The  good  receiv'd,  the  giver  is  forgot.  Congreve. 

Pride — the  main-spring  of  self-love,  and  the  most  in- 
timate and  inseparable  passion  of  human  nature. 

Who  cries  out  on  pride, 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea ; 

Till  that  the  very,  very  means  do  ebb  ?       Shakspeare. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd, 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride : 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  Pope, 
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Religion — speculative  opinions,  differing  in  form,  but 
tending  to  one  end  ;— namely,  to  obtain  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  rather  under  the  semblance  of  what  men 
should  be,  than  what  they  are. 

Jew,  Turk,  and  Christian  differ  but  in  creed ; 

In  ways  of  wickedness  they're  all  agreed : 

None  upward  clears  the  road  :    they  part  and  cavil : 

But  all  jog  on  unerring  to  the  devil.  Lansdown, 

Slander — polite  conversation  ;  a  privilege  of  the  tea- 
table  and  drawing-room. 


Slander 


Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  corners  of  the  world  : — kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  matrons, — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  poison  enters.  Shakspeare. 

Vice' — a  disowned  but  frequent  companion  of  the  great, 
who  generally  turn  over  their  interest  in  her  friendship 
to  the  poor. 

Vice,  like  some  monster,  suffering  few  to  'scape, 

Has  seiz'd  the  town,  and  varies  still  her  shape: 

Here,  like  a  general,  she  struts  in  state, 

While  crowds  in  red  and  blue  her  orders  wait; 

There,  like  some  pensive  statesman,  walks  demure, 

And  smiles,  and  hugs,  to  make  destruction  sure; 

In  pulpits,  and  at  bar,  she  wears  a  gown, 

In  camps  a  sword,  in  palaces  a  crown.  Lansdown, 

Virtue — an  efficacious  property,  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  rich,  and  of  no  use  to  the  poor. 

Virtue  is  of  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times. 

Shakspeare, 
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A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia  during  the  year  1812, 

by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  4to.      Longman. 

A  History  of  the  War  between  France  and  Russia,  vol.  1,  8vo» 

and  in  numbers.     Goddard. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  literary  talents  of 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of 
an  active  and  intelligent  observer.  His  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  geography  of  Russia  peculiarly 
qualifies  him  for  the  translation  of  important  papers,  and 
the  developement  of  military  details  :  his  present  pub- 
lication bears  no  evidence  of  the  affectation  and  pompo- 
sity so  visible  in  his  former  writings,  and  if  he  seldom 
charms  by  the  graces  of  his  style,  he  rarely  disgusts  by 
the  obtrusion  of  his  manner.  He  has  collected  therefore 
a  considerable  number  of  insulated  and  important  facts, 
arranged  them  with  perspicuity,  and  recorded  them  in 
perspicuous  and  appropriate  language.  As  the  collector 
of  materials  for  the  future  historian,  or  as  the  communi- 
cator of  copious  information  on  a  subject  of  general  and 
immediate  curiosity,  he  deserves  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  every  political  and  military  reader. 

The  "  History  of  the  War  between  France  and  Russia" 
just  published  by  Goddard  of  Pall  Mall,  is  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale ;  and.  to  those  who  wish 
to  trace  the  operations  of  war  and  diplomacy  in  all  their 
minuteness  of  detail,  it  will  be  a  valuable  accession.  It 
includes  the  various  documents  on  both  sides,  connecting 
the  contrasted  statements  by  original  remarks,  and  ab- 
stracting in  the  form  of  narrative  the  substance  of  the 
•inserted  materials,  Nor  is  it  less  amusing  to  the  general 
reader  than  to  the  student.  The  introduction  in  parti- 
cular contains  a  copious  review  of  the  geography,  history, 
laws,  military  resources,  and  manners  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  is  concluded  by  a  review  of  the  resources  of 
the  contending  parties.     The  author's  information  ap- 
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pears  to  be  collected   from  the  most   unexceptionable 
sources,  and  to  be  equally  copious  and  accurate. 

To  convey  any  general  idea  of  a  work  like  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  by  a  single  extract,  would  be  im- 
possible ;  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice to  the  author,  demands  that  by  tracing  briefly  the 
history  of  the  campaign,  we  should  exhibit  the  range  of 
his  labours,  and  present  a  just  picture  of  the  most  im- 
portant conflict  that  history  has  recorded  between  an  in- 
vading tyrant  and  a  patriotic  empire. 

Though  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  for  some 
time  silently  increasing  his  armies  by  new  levies,  and 
could  exhibit  on  paper  a  military  establishment  of  more 
than  600,000  men,  the  force  collected  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Buonaparte,was  at  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities very  unequal  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  probably 
amounted  to  no  more  than  200,000  men.  Themainarmy, 
commanded  by  De  Tolly,  consisted  of  80,000  men  ; 
the  second  under  Bagration  of  30,000;  Witgenstein,  who 
was  posted  on  the  Dwina,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
St.  Petersburgh,  had  not  more  than  30,000  under  his 
command  ;  and  the  army  of  Volhynia,  under  Tormazof, 
even  when  joined  by  the  army  of  Moldavia  under  Tchi- 
chagof,  amounted  only  to  80,000  men.  The  effective 
force  of  Bonaparte,  according  to  the  official  statements 
of  the  war  office  at  Paris  amounted  to  787,000  men.  Of 
this  force  more  than  300,000  were  occupied  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  The  force  collected  for  the  invasion 
of  Russia,  amounted  to  about360,000  effective  men,  and 
including  troops  in  reserve,  artillery  men,  pioneers,  and 
waggon  drivers,  formed  a  collective  force  of  more  than 
400,000  men. 

The  French  divisions  were  all  in  advance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  On  the  11th  of  that  month  the  Prince  of 
Ekmuhl  (Davoust)  had  his  quarters  at  Konigsberg,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Napoleon  in  person,  and  on  the  19th 
•the  French  emperor  had  advanced  as  far  as  Gumbinnen, 
iu  his  march  to  the  Niemen.     Three  bridges  being  com* 
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structed  on  that  river,  part  of  the  army  crossed  without 
opposition  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  and  on  the  24th 
Napoleon  was  at  Kowno,  on  the  other  side.  From  this 
period  the  Russians  gradually  and  deliberately  retreated 
victorious  in  almost  every  skirmish,  and  indicting  with- 
out sustaining  loss.  The  French  proceeded  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  and  Bagration,  with  the  second  Russian 
army,  having  deviated  too  far  to  the  left,  the  centre  of 
the  French  army  advanced  about  the  25tb  of  July,  and 
occupied  a  line  from  Mohilof  to  Polotsk.  By  this  move- 
ment Bagration  was  compelled  to  pass  the  Borysthenes, 
The  communication  between  the  first  army  and  that  ge- 
neral could  therefore  only  be  preserved  by  an  inclination 
of  the  commander  in  chief  to  his  left,  and  by  thus  falling 
back  on  Moscow  instead  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  two 
armies  effected  their  junction  at  Smolensk,  after  a  retreat 
on  the  part  of  Bagration,  almost  unexampled  for  its  skill 
and  bravery.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  capture  of  Smolensk,  or  of  various  operations,  which 
could  only  be  understood  when  recorded  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness.  The  most  sanguinary  conflict  which 
preceded  the  entrance  into  Moscow,  was  that  of  Borodino. 
Near  this  place  the  two  armies  had  been  in  sight  of  each 
other  for  two  days,  and  some  hard  fighting  had  occurred. 
The  Russians  had  been  the  whole  time  under  arms,  and 
had  scarcely  tasted  a  morsel  of  food,  when  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  the  French  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  directed  their 
chief  efforts  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians  under 
Prince  Bagration,  After  a  contestwhich  far  surpassed  in 
carnage  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Eylau,  Buonaparte, 
finding  all  his  attempts  to  force  the  Russian  position  in- 
effectual, withdrew  his  army,  leaving  Kutusof  master  of 
the  field.  The  loss  of  the  French  on  this  occasion  can- 
not be  estimated  at  les  than  40,000  men,  and  that  of  the 
Russians  was  scarcely  inferior.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  obstinacy  of  1 1«  conflict  fr  m  the  fact  that  the  left 
division  of  the  Russian  army,  which  on  going  into  action 
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amounted  to  30,000  men,  after  the  battle  did  not  muster 
more  than  8000 ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
French  themselves  to  the  firmness  of  the  Russians,  in 
sustaining  for  two  hours,  in  close  order,  the  fire  of  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery,  which,  though  it  thinned  their  ranks, 
could  not  force  them  to  retire. 

The  French  entered  Moscow  by  a  flank  movement  on. 
the  14th  of  September.  "  Moscow  (says  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter),  whose  magnificence  and  hospitality  had  for  ages 
been  the  admiration  of  Europe  ;  she  who  had  given  laws 
to  conquerors,  and  seen  nations  suing  to  her  for  protec- 
tion, was  fated  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  a  self-crowned 
despot,  raised  by  his  own  daring  spirit  to  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne."  From  the  day  on  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  visited  the  ancient  seat  of  his  empire,  to  sum- 
mon from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  his  subjects,  to 
give  their  utmost  support  against  the  unparalleled  aggres- 
sions of  the  war,  Count  Rastopchin,  the  military  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  was  unremitting  in  his  labours  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst.  He  armed  and  organized  every  class 
of  individuals,  and  issued  timely  orders  for  the  removal 
of  every  thing  in  the  capital  that  might  he  an  acceptable 
spoil  to  the  enemy.  The  archives  of  the  emperor  and 
the  nobility,  the  treasures  of  the  Kremlin,  and  of  the 
public  institutions,  were  taken  to  places  of  safety.  He 
likewise  recommended  to  the  princes  and  other  nobles 
resident  in  Moscow,  that  they  should  transport  their  va- 
luables to  a  distance,  that  in  case  of  disaster,  putting  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  might  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  his  conquest. 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French  fled  through 
the  town.  Nothing  can  paint  the  confusion  and  distress- 
ing scenes  which  ensued.  The  houses  echoed  with 
shrieks  and  groans.  Mothers  and  wives  were  separating 
themselves  from  their  sons  and  husbands,  who  were  de- 
termined to  follow  the  steps  of  their  governor,  or  to  abide 
in  their  native  city  while  one  stone  remained  on  another. 
Children  were  weeping  their  last  adieus,  and  the  sick  and 
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the  aged  refused  to  be  carried  away  to  die  far  distant 
from  their  paternal  altars  and  their  parents'  tombs.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  crowrded  with  carts  and  car- 
riages filled  with  old  and  young.  Many  thousand 
•wretched  beings,  who  had  not  such  means  of  safety, 
were  compelled  to  fly  on  foot,  from  the  expected  advance 
of  the  pitiless  foe.  At  length  the  final  orders  of  the 
military  governor  were  given:  he  besought  the  re- 
maining inhabitants  to  accompany  his  march :  they 
wept,  but  their  refusal  was  firm  ;  and  the  cause  of  his 
country  forbidding  a  longer  delay,  he  made  the  signal, 
and  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  brave  citizens,  com- 
pletely armed,  quitted  the  city  to  join  the  commander 
in  chief. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  at  mid-day,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  of  Moscow.  His  advanced 
guard,  under  the  command  of  Murat  and  Beauharnois, 
entered  the  gates  with  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  con* 
quest.  The  troops  moved  towards  the  Kremlin  ;  a  part 
of  the  self-devoted  citizens  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
closing  the  gates  desperately  attempted  its  defence  by  a 
discharge  of  their  musquets.  Feeble  were  barriers  of  stone 
and  iron  against  a  host.  The  gates  were  instantly  forced, 
and  the  brave  victims  of  patriotism  massacred  on  the 
floors  of  their  ancient  fortress. 

Scarcely  had  the  atrocious  act  been  perpetrated,  before 
the  pyres  of  loyalty  were  lighted,  and  Moscow  appeared, 
at  different  quarters,  in  flames.  The  French  troops,  as 
they  poured  into  the  devoted  city,  had  spread  themselves 
in  every  direction  in  search  of  plunder;  and,  in  their 
progress  they  committed  outrages  so  horrid  on  the  per- 
sons of  all  whom  they  discovered,  that  fathers,  desperate 
to  save  their  children  from  pollution,  would  set  fire  to 
their  place  of  refuge,  and  perish  in  the  flames. 

The  streets,  the  houses,  the  cellars  flowed  with  blood, 
and  were  filled  with  violation  and  carnage.  Manhood 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  French  soldier,  for  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  in  him  but  the  wild  beast  ravening  for  prey, 
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or  rather  the  fiend  of  hell  glutting  himself  in  the  com- 
mission of  every  horrible  crime.  The  fires  lit  by  the  wan- 
tonness of  these  marauders,  mingled  with  the  burning  sa- 
crifices of  thejexpiring  people,  and  the  ruffians  passed  like 
demons  through  the  flames,  sacking  private  dwellings 
and  public  repositories ;  and  when  these  yielded  no  more, 
they  turned  their  sacrilegious  steps  to  the  pillage  of  the 
churches.  The  horrors  of  Smolensk  were  reacted  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Moscow.  Altars  were  again  soiled  with 
blood ;  sacred  vessels  broken  and  carried  away ;  the  re- 
lics of  saints  profaned,  and  even  the  dead  disturbed  hi 
search  of  hidden  treasures. 

Scarcely  had  Buonaparte  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  Kremlin,  before  a  fire  was  announced  as  having 
broken  out  before  its  walls.  His  fury  knew  no  bounds  : 
one  hundred  brave  Muscovites  were  dragged  into  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant ;  and,  refusing  to  confess  the  deed, 
were  massacred  by  his  order.  The  author  of  their  fate 
dared  not  to  look  upon  them,  but  be  listened  with  exul- 
tation to  the  firing  of  the  hundred  balls,  which  succes- 
sively deprived  the  dauntless  band  of  their  existence. 

The  fire  which  had  been  lit  in  the  Kremlin,  found  an- 
swering beacons  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  cir- 
cles which  comprised  the  city.  The  conflagration  con- 
tinued to  spread  in  every  direction,  and  with  its  devour- 
ing flames  augmented  the  horrors  of  the  night.  The 
soldiers,  regardless  of  order  and  discipline,  and  instigated 
by  the  example  of  too  man}7  of  their  officers,  seized 
every  occasion  these  scenes  presented  to  ravage  and  de- 
stroy. 

Buonaparte  having  failed  in  all  hopes  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  by  the  arts  of  negociation, 
reinforced  to  45,000  men  the  corps  of  Murat,  on  the  Ka- 
luga road,  and  intended  that  Victor  should  be  brought 
up  from  Smolensk  to  join  him.  It  argues  a  singular 
want  of  that  foresight  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
distinguished,  that  the  whole  safety  of  himself  and  army 
should  be  made  to  depend  on  his  penetration  to  Kalouga, 
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and  that  the  junction  of  Victor  should  be  projected  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  campaign.  Kutusof,  whose  array  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  40,000  recruits  under  Rastopchin 
from  Moscow,  determined  to  anticipate  these  move- 
ments, and  accordingly  ordered  Gtneral  Benningzen  to 
attack  Murat  at  Vincovo;  the  result  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Russians,  as  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  re- 
mained in  their  hands.  This  action  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  on  the  19th  Napoleon  quitted 
Moscow,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Kremlin. 

His  discomfiture  and  retreat  are  attended  with  too 
many  details  to  be  adequately  described  within  the 
limits  of  a  monthly  number.  Since  the  time  of  Cam- 
"byses,  whose  troops  in  their  retreat  from  his  expedition 
into  Ethiopia,  are  said  to  have  decimated  their  numbers, 
in  order  to  aff  >rd  food  for  the  survivors,  we  believe  no 
"body  of  men  were  ever  exposed  to  such  accumulated  dis- 
tresses, as  those  which  the  French  now  suffered  !  "  They 
fly  (says  a  Russian  account)  pursued  by  fear  and  terror ; 
having  no  food,  they  are  forced  to  eat  dead  horses, — forc- 
ed to  do  what  their  polished  contemporaries  will  scarce- 
ly believe,  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  their  own  brethren. 
The  roads,  on  which  they  fondly  dreamt  to  return  in  tri- 
umph, are  covered  with  their  dead :  their  sick  and  wound- 
ed are  thrown  aside  in  their  march,  and  left  to  perish 
with  famine  and  cold." 

The  official  statement  published  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  22d  of  December,  states  the  loss  of  the  French  army 
from  the  ISth  of  June  to  the  30th  November  as  follows: 

Prisoners. — 95,000  privates,  20  generals,  1385  staff. officers. 
Killed.— 150,783  privates,  40  generals,  1806  officers. 
Taken  726  pieces  of  cannon,  and  49  stand  of  colours. 

And  the  subsequent  losses  were  not,  in  all  probability, 
less  than  80,000  men,  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

We  shall  hereafter  enter  into  some  detailed  considera- 
tions on  the  policy  and  conduct  of  Buonaparte  in  this  cam- 
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paign.  We  have  already  trespassed  beyond  our  limits,  and 
shall  conclude  with  the  following  singular  account  from 
Mr.  Goddard's  publication : 

<e  The  bath-room  attached  to  the  houses  of  the  Russians,  re- 
sembles a  detached  black  room:  it  stands  alone:  has  an  oven 
like  the  other,  on  which  the  person  who  prefers  the  vapour  bath 
reclines  at  length,  while  the  steam  arises  from  below  :  a  water- 
tub  and  benches  raised  above  one  another.  The  bath  is  used 
among  all  orders  of  the  people  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  even  in  country  villages,  the  young  maidens  will  do  its  ho- 
nors to  a  stranger,  without  any  consciousness  of  impropriety. 
They  go  into  the  hot  bath  about  once  a  week,  as  well  as  on  every 
trifling  occasion,  hard  labour,  or  a  slight  indisposition.  They 
use  the  bath  very  hot,  heating  the  room  with  large  stones,  made 
glowing  red,  and  raising  a  vapour  by  repeatedly  throwing  wa- 
ter on  them  ;  the  room  being  made  so  tight  that  no  particle  of 
heat  or  vapour  can  transpire.  The  bather  lies  extended  naked 
upon  a  mat  thrown  on  one  of  the  shelves  of  the  scaffold  adja- 
cent to  the  oven,  when  the  higher  he  ascends  the  greater  heat 
he  feels.  After  he  has  perspired  some  time,  the  waiter  of  the 
bath,  generally  a  female,  comes  and  washes  him  with  hot  water, 
wipes  him  with  cloths,  and  then  leaves  him  to  perspire  as  long  as 
he  pleases.  From  the  bath  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Russians  to 
throw  themselves  into  cold  water  or  snow  without  injury  or  in- 
convenience. In  Petersburg  the  promiscuous  bathing  of  the 
sexes  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  the  custom  was 
prohibited  in  that  city,  but  was  general  at  Moscow  previous  to 
the  late  conflagration.  The  hot  baths  consist  of  low  wooden 
buildings,  with  small  openings  in  their  sides,  whence  issues  a 
thick  muddy  stream,  flowing  from  the  first  washings  of  the  na- 
tives, and  in  which  they  still  laved  their  grease-encrusted  bodies 
as  they  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  the  cooling  waves  of  the  river.  As 
the  traveller  approached  these  cleansing  elevations,  he  beheld  the 
waters  that  rolled  from  under  their  foundations  filled  with  na- 
ked persons  of  both  sexes,  who  waded  or  swam  about  from  the 
bath  in  great  numbers,  without  any  sense  of  impropriety.  The 
ladies  looked  all  around  with  the  coolness  of  females  completely 
apparelled  ;  and  a  branch  of  twigs  in  one  hand,  and  a  pail  in 
the  other,  descended  the  steps  into  the  river.  The  twigs  had  been 
nsed  for  the  purpose  of  flagellation  in  the  hot  bath,  and  the  pail 
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was  now  employed  in  throwing  over  her  head  the  cold  water  of 
the  river.  The  numberless  females  thus  sporting  and  tossing  in 
the  river,  resembled  in  their  gambols  a  shoal  of  porpoises.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  bath,  lusty  boors  were  filling  their  water  casks, 
and  many  men  bathed  along  with  the  women.  Yet  during  tha 
whole  of  this  scene,  the  female  bathers  expose  their  charms  with 
the  utmost  indifference,  an  indifference  not  the  result  of  cor- 
ruption but  of  habit." 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  QUACKERY. 


Ambubiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolse., 
Mendica,  mimse,  balatrones  ; 
Hoc  genus  omne. 


In  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Plantagenets,  when  England 
was  altogether  under  the  dominion  of  superstition,  fac- 
tion, and  astrology,  it  happened  that  a  distemper  broke 
out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  which  raged  for 
a  long  time,  and,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  prodigious 
numbers.  Now  as  the  quadrupeds  had  ever  been  consi- 
dered as  a  sober,  industrious  race  of  beings,  and  not,  like, 
men,  obnoxious  to  a  grand  catalogue  of  diseases,  we  must 
not  wonder  that  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable  inspired  the 
bipeds,  our  ancestors,  with  sentiments  of  weakness  and 
horror.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  malady  owed  its 
origin  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  ;  while  others 
asserted  this  to  be  impossible,  as  in  that  case  the  birds  and 
men  must  have  been  sharers  imthe  calamity.  One  sect  was 
persuaded  that  the  disease  had  been  propagated  by  the 
importation  of  some  nasty  animal  which  had  found  its  way 
from  the  ships  to  the  forest ;  while  others,  with  greater 
probability,  alledged,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  intempe- 
rance, in  which  the  carcases  of  those  who  had  perished  in 
the  civil  wars  had  afforded  too  ample  an  indulgence. 
But  the  most  curious,  and,  indeed,  the  most  popular  opi- 
nion, was,  that  the  old  dragon,  the  devil,   had  brokea 
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loose  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
as  a  preliminary  to  his  designs  on  mankind,  was  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  upon  beasts.  This  belief  became  by 
degrees,  universally  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  ;  and  it  established  a  very  good  criterion,  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  the  learning  and  state  of  the  age. 

As  the  first  physicians  in  human  shape  derived  their 
creation  from  the  intemperance  and  misfortunes  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  so,  by  this  distemper,  was  made  to  spring 
up  a  class  of  physicians,  the  turpitude  of  whose  character 
has  occasioned  the  publication  of  the  present  fable. 

No  sooner  had  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  than  a 
Fox,  in  imitation  of  the  monks  whom  he  had  noticed  in 
his  excursion  of  pillage,  conceived  the  agreeable  whim  of 
improving  his  condition  by  a  dexterous  application  to 
the  passions  of  his  burthen  in  calamity.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  a  collection  of  herbs  and  minerals,  and  dead  flies, 
and  by  a  simple  process,  distilled  from  them  a  balsam, 
which  he  gave  out  as  a  sovereign  specific  against  every  spe- 
cies of  disease  incident  to  the  bestial  frame.  In  order 
that  the  virtues  of  his  balsam  might  not  linger  in  obscu- 
rity, he  took  care  to  engage  in  his  service  a  tribe  of  jack- 
asses,  whose  office  was  to  bray  forth  the  importance  of 
his  discovery,  and  thereby  lift  himself  into  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  expedient,  as  politic  as  it  was  novel,  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  impostor;  the  multi- 
tude was  astonished  that  a  balsam  should  be  discovered 
for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  ;  and,  as  it  had  been  discover- 
ed, they  were  still  more  astonished  that  it  had  remained  so 
long  unknown. 

Dr.  Fox  having  been  consulted  by  two  or  three  young1 
horses,xvho  had  impaired  their  constitutions  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  them  partially  re- 
stored in  the  course  of  afew  months. Of  these  cures,  which 
were  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  time,  good  air,  a  tem- 
perate regimen,  and  abstinence  from  sensuality,  the  em- 
piric, with  his  customary  impudence,  arrogated  the  merit 
entirely  to  himself,  and  to  his  incomparable  balsam*    It 
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may  not  be  here  improper  to  remark  that  the  composi- 
tion of  this  nostrum  was  always  represented  by  him  and 
his  asses  as  a  profound  secret,  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
maikable,not  a  single  chemist  ever  took  the  trouble  not- 
withstanding its  celebrity,  to  analize  it. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  impostor  continued  his  prac- 
tices with  a  diversity  of  success.     Nor  while  our  hero  as- 
sumed the  title  of  physician,  did  he  for  a  moment  forget 
thathewaslikewiseaFox-  The  passions  which  distinguish- 
ed his  character  in  private  life,   were  all  brought  into  ac- 
tion during  his  professional  career  ;  and  it  may  be^loubted 
whether  his  good  fortune  was  more  indebted  to  the  merits 
of  his   balsam,  than  the  means  he  took  to  commend  it. 
As  the  tenets  of  a  new  religion  meet  witli  the  readiest  ac- 
ceptation when  corroborated  by  two  or  three  couple  of 
miracles,  so  the  wonders  of  a  nostrum  are  sure  to  be  the 
best  credited  when  puffed  into  notice  by  a  string  of  attes- 
tations to   the  cures   it  has  been  supposed  to  perform. 
This  important  secret  was  not  unknown  to  the  Fox,  and 
it  was  in  the  method  of  obtaining  these  attestations  that 
his  talents  appeared  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
view.    He  soon  perceived  that  the  jackass,  though  inimi- 
table in  the  task  of  proclaiming  a  cure  which  had  really 
taken  place,  was  too  stupid  for  the  business  of  procuring 
attestations  to  cures  which  no  one  had  ever  heard  of.  To 
remedy   this  deficiency  he  had  recourse  to  a  reinforce- 
ment ofmunkeys,  who  played  the  characters  assigned  them 
to  the  admiration  of  every  one  in  the  secret.    I  query  very 
much  whether  the  seminary   instituted  by  Talleyrand, 
will  ever  furnish  a  nest  of  more  crafty  unprincipled  spies, 
than  the  fraternity  of  monkeys  who  served  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  notorious  empiric.   The  bare  enumeration  of 
a  i'ew  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  attested  by  these  lying 
monkeys,  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  When  a  patient,  for  instance,  had  recovered 
ftom  a  slight  indisposition,    the  doctor  was  certain  to  ac- 
quaint the  public,  through  the  lungs  of  his  monkeys  and 
jackasses,  that  such  a  goat,  or  such  a  baboon,  had  been 
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retrieved  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  the  timely  applica- 
tion of  his  inestimable  medicine.  Consult  the  modern  an- 
nals of  empiricism — peruse  the  newspaper  descriptions  of 
nostrum  doctors  and  cures — attend  a  minute  to  the  Hero 
of  Gilead-house,  and  his  Guide  to  Health,  and  you  will 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  observation. 

The  multitude  of  monkeys  and  jackasses  retained  in 
his  pay,  and  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  island,  was 
truly  prodigious,  and  little  inferior  to  the  number  of 
horses  kept  by  King  Solomon  in  the  zenith  of  his  power- 
It  must,  however,  create  some  little  surprize  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  that  a  nostrum,  so  celebrated  for 
its  miraculous  cures,  should  stand  in  perpetual  need  of 
jackasses  and  monkeys,  to  report  its  operations,  and  em- 
blazon its  virtues  ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  every  time  the 
quack  took  in  hand  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  lac- 
queys, the  sale  and  the  fame  of  his  balsam  never  failed  to 
diminish  in  a  ten-fold  proportion. 

As  the  properties  of  the  balsam  consigned  it  to  the 
class  of  nostrums  which  were  then  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Nervous  Cordials,"  its  particular  office  was  ma- 
nifestly confined  to  cases  of  weakness  and  despondency:  in 
no  other  case  whatever  could  it  be  productive  of  any  but 
the  most  mischievous  effects, and  even  in  the  two  cases  be- 
fore mentioned,  history  informs  us  that  it  was  repeatedly 
unsuccessful.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  same  balsam 
can  renovate  the  constitution  of  a  bull,  and  assuage  the 
colic  of  a  horse,  remove  the  consumption  of  an  ape,  and 
dissipate  the  ague  of  a  jackass?  The  Balsam  of  Gilead 
itself  is  only  competent  to  this  ! ! ! 

At  the  time  we  ase  speaking  of,  the  forests  were  en- 
cumbered with  a  tribe  of  hypochondriac  and  valetudi- 
narian animals,  whose  lives  were  as  useless  to  the  com- 
munity as  burthensome  to  themselves  ;  and  it  was  among 
these  classes  of  patients  that  the  quack  acquitted  himself 
with  the  greatest  dexterity.  Experience  soon  taught 
him  that  to  cure  a  patient,  and  to  persuade  him  that  his 
sickness  was  removed,  amounted  to  one  and  the  same 
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thing.  He  knew  that  there  are  a  description  of  infirmi- 
ties which  may  be  cured  without  difficulty,  provided  the 
doctor  can  convey  his  balsam  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  This  art  our  Fox 
possessed  in  a  supereminent  degree.  Count  Fathom  him- 
self was  not  more  expert,  nor  the  Jew  Solomon  more 
successful  in  this  branch  of  surgery.  The  high  price  of 
bis  nostrum  was  considered  by  the  fools,  his  patients,  as 
a  proof  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  ;  the  proclamations  and 
attestations  with  which  he  inundated  the  world,  served 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  great,  and  the  quack  obtained 
from  them  that  homage,  which  lofty  pretensions,  accom- 
panied with  shew  and  artifice,  seldom  fail  to  obtain. 

Dissimulation,  however  it  may  flourish  for  a  moment, 
is  incapable  of  enduring  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
gorgeous  fabric  which  it  erects,  is  destitute  of  foundation 
and  strength;  and  the  force  of  investigation,  which  truth 
alone  can  resist,  assails  it  without  effect,  and  the  possessor 
is  interred  in  the  ruins.  So  long  as  the  poisonous  empiric 
chose  to  circumscribe  his  murders  to  the  lunatic,  the 
melancholic,  and  the  splenetic — so  long  as  he  contented 
himself  with  dispatching  those  only,  whom  cruelty  would 
have  spared,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  operations 
without  controul.  But  when,  forgetful  of  the  boundaries 
which  policy  had  prescribed  him,  he  extended  the  influ- 
ence of  his  poisons  to  the  retreats  of  industry  and  virtue, 
the  consequences  became  somewhat  too  serious,  and  his 
tragedies  were  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Amidst 
the  multitude  of  patients  whom  he  had  sent  to  their  long 
home,  there  was  a  Knaresborough  bullock,  the  purity  of 
whose  character  caused  a  general  lamentation  for  his  un- 
timely end.  Murmurs,  loud  and  deep,  were  raised  by  all 
classes  of  brutes  ;  every  one  observed  the  transaction 
with  sorrow  and  indignation,  and  the  most  horrible  im- 
precations were  invoked  upon  the  head  of  the  assassin. 
The  circumstance  at  last  came  to  the  ears  of  his  majesty 
the  Ho7i,  who  forthwith  commissioned  the  tyger,  his  at- 
torney-general, to  impannel  a  jury  of  respectable  oxen  to 
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sit  upon  the  deceased,  and  bring  in  their  verdict  accord- 
ingly. These  orders  of  the  lion  were  obeyed  with  chear- 
fulness  ;  the  jurymen  were  chosen  ;  the  corpse  was  in- 
spected ;  and  the  verdict  they  returned  was,  "  killed  by 
the  balsam  of  Br. Fox" 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  im- 
postor, upon  the  publicity  of  this  unprecedented  verdict, 
would  be  to  expose  the  feebleness  of  my  own  abilities. 
Recal  to  your  memory  the  inmate  of  a  modern  Bridewell 
— -read  over  Mr.  Pope's  paper  on  the  madness  of  John 
Dennis — look  at  the  caricature  of  the  "  Lethbridge  Up- 
roar,"— pay  a  visit  to at  the  present  day,    and  you 

will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  correct  idea  of  the  state 
of  our  hero.  In  vain  did  he  bluster  and  curse,  and 
threaten  eternal  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  the  jurors 
— in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the 
public  by  the  cravings  of  his  asses — and  in  vain  did  he 
pledge  himself  to  prove  that  his  balsam  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  death"  of  the  ox.  Public  opinion  was  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  his  pretensions,  and  every  effort  which  he 
made  to  regain  his  popularity  was  successless  and  con- 
temptible. The  publication  of  a  curious  document,entitled 
"a  Statement  of  Facts,"  was  treated  with  disdain,  and  re- 
dounded to  the  infamy  of  the  quack.  It  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  a  relation  of  the  defunct,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  tissue  of  lies,  invented  by  the  doctor  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  indignation  of  the  public.  Thejackass 
who  proclaimed  *  the  Statement  of  Facts,"  was  marked 
out  as  the  victim  of  popular  fury,  and  it  was  only  by  an 
entire  relinquishment  of  his  services  to  the  doctor  that  he 
escaped  with  his  life. 

As  the  current  of  the  quack's  success  had  been  quick, 
go  was  his  decline  proportionably  rapid.  His  reputation 
as  a  physician  was  incorporated  with  the  reputation  of  his 
balsam,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  one  necessarily  involved 
that  of  the  other.  It  was  now  that  the  eyes  of  the  public 
were  opened,  and  uow  it  was  that  his  impositions  were 
discovered,  and  stigmatized  with  the  merited  opprobrium. 
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No  longer  was  he  able  to  persuade  the  brutes  that  his 
balsam  was  compounded  of  pure"  Virgin  Gold"  and  no 
longer  was  he  able  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expence  of 
their  credulity.  From  a  too  eager  perseverance  in  the 
work  of  redeeming  his  credit,  his  finances  became  de- 
ranged, and  his  spirits  subdued.  His  jack-asses  and 
monkeys  forsook  him  when  the  payment  of  their  wages 
had  ceased,  and  some  of  the  latter  were  sincere  enough 
to  betray  his  confidence  and  promulgate  their  own 
shame.  Balsam  House,  the  usual  place  of  his  abode, 
was  seized  by  his  relentless  creditors,  the  furniture  was 
taken  away,  the  distillery  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
whole  stock  of  balsam  was  condemned  as  poisonous  and 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  quack  himself  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  hyena  to  a  prison,  in  which  after  lingering  in  a 
state  of  despondency  for  two  years,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  by  a  draught  of  that  balsam  which  had  been 
the  source  of  his  opulence  and  the  cause  of  his  disgrace, 

S. 
To  ©£jov  ayu  Hattous  Trfe  dlxnv. 


THEATRICAL  EXTRACT. 


Sir, 
Chance  having  thrown  into  my  way  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  dramatic  performers,  wherein  I  conceived  there 
was  a  tolerable  play  upon  the  names  of  pieces,  I  obtained 
permission  to  take  an  extract  from  the  same,  which  if  it 
comes  within  the  scope  of  your  publication,  you  are  at 
full  liberty  to  make  use  of.  The  ingenuity  of  the  reader 
will,  no  doubt,  perceive  something  like  the  stride  of  a 
Munchausen  in  one  part ;  but  as  it  very  probably  was 
the  production  of  haste,  it  should  not  too  rigidly  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader, 
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es  The  Venetian  Outlaw,  who  robbed  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  has  had  some  hair-breadth  Escapes.  Bur^ 
ing  a  most  violent  Tempest,  he  took  shelter  in  The  Smug- 
lers  Cave,  by  which  Ways  and  Means,  he  avoided  the  pur- 
suits of  the  officers  of  The  Secret  Tribunal,  but  was  near 
being  taken  by  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps,  had  he  not  been 
opportunely  rescued  by  The  Mountaineers.  He  made  his 
escape,  however,  from  this  banditti  to  The  Lake  of  Lau- 
sanne; where,  meeting  with  a  Recruiting  Serjeant, he  volun- 
teered his  services  for  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,  but  killed 
The  Poor  Soldier  for  calling  him  a  Liar.  He  then  be- 
came a  Deserter,  and  made  his  way  to  The  Castle  of 
Andalusia;  from  thence  he  discovered  Oar  Way  in 
France,  and  meeting  with  an  Englishman  at  Paris,  made 
a  complete  Alchymist  of  him,  having,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Spanish  Friar,  extracted  ail  his  gold,  and  left  him  to 
lament  The  Follies  of  a  Day,  in  Netley  Abbey,  where  he 
turned  Monk.  From  hence  our  hero  retreated  to  Fontainville 
Forest,  and  at  The  Midnight  Hour  joined  The  Robbers, 
who,  after  being  present  at  The  Surrender  of  Calais,  took 
a  Trip  to  Dover,  and  in  a  few  days  got  on  board  The  En- 
glish Fleet,  where,  finding  himself  out  of  danger,  he  was 
frequently  heard  to  exclaim,  All's  well  thai  ends  well  /" 


MODERN  FELICITIES. 


Sir, 
To  address  a  satirist  on  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  world  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear more  absurd  than  to  harangue  a  company  of  sol- 
diers on  the  blessings  of  peace,  or  to  lecture  a  barrister 
on  the  uncertainty  of  law.  The  very  title  of  your  work 
implies  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  corruption  ;  and  since 
other  people  and  other  ages  have  required  no  periodical 
censor,  the  establishment  of  the  Scourge  would  at  first 
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sight  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  English  natiorThacl 
proceeded  in  the  course  of  wickedness  and  folly  far  be- 
yond the  most  unlimited  advance  of  any  former  period. 

A  cursory  survey,  however,  of  the  multiplied  comforts 
and  advantages  and  delights  peculiar  to  this  happy  na- 
tion, so  far  transcending  in  degree  whatever  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  rival  countries  of  Europe,  will  at  once 
,  convince  you  of  the  improvement  of  the  present  genera- 
tion in  goodness,  wisdom,  and  philanthropy,  and  lead  you 
to  a  proper  estimation  of  your  own  exertions.  Where 
virtue  and  felicity  are  the  characteristics  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, of  what  use  are  the  labours  of  the  satirist?  and  that 
we  are  arrived  at  such  a  state  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of 
amendment,  will  appear  from  the  tenor  of  my  subse- 
quent observations. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  evidence  of  national  felicity, 
or  a  more  copious  source  of  general  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment, than  the  pressure  of  taxes.  Voltaire  having 
excited  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  on  account  of  a  garden 
for  which  he  w7as  annually  subject  to  an  enormous  rent, 
replied,  to  his  commiseration,  "  Be  easy,  friend;  I  could 
not  have  paid  it,  if  I  had  not  received  it."  Such  is 
the  situation  of  the  English  people.  With  a  national 
debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  and  annual  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  millions,  how  could  Britain  sup- 
port  so  enormous  a  debt  and  expenditure,  were  not  she 
mistress  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  unrivalled  by 
friend  and  foe  in  productive  industry?  What  a  noble  idea 
does  it  not  afford  us  of  the  activity,  the  patience,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  indefatigable  people,  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  taxes  should  be  not  only  paid,  but  paid  without 
any  indication  of  discontent,  except  an  occasional  insur- 
rection and  riot  in  the  inland  counties,  a  few  accidental 
bankruptcies,  and  the  annual  execution  of  one  hundred 
criminals  for  forgery.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
much  of  our  felicity  depends  upon  active  exertion  of  the 
mind  or  body  ;  and  so  weli  calculated  is  the  pressure  of 
taxes  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  English  people, 
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that  it  compels  them  to  keep  ail  their  faculties  in  mo- 
tion, to  work  without  intermission  from  morning  till 
night,  and  to  think  without  sleeping  from  night  till 
morning.  Among  the  poor  in  particular  all  the  foolish 
gaiety  of  life,  all  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  dress  and 
luxuries  of  the  table,  all  the  dangerous  incitements  and 
opportunities  cf  occasional  leisure,  are  unknown.  "  The 
active  exertion"  of  all  the  faculties— temperance,  pru- 
dence, chastity,  and  industry,  continual  labour,  and  ex- 
emplary abstinence,  are  virtues  above  all  others  conducive 
to  the  felicity  of  mankind,  and  are  powerfully  created 
and  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  taxation. 

But  while  taxation  thus  effectually  contributes  to  the 
virtue,  and  consequently  to  the  felicity  of  the  poor,  still 
more  decidedly  does  it  tend  to  the  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  rich.  The  usurer,  the  financier,  the  heads 
of  the  public  offices,  and  the  commissioners  of  taxes,  all 
participate  in  the  pecuniary  contingencies  attached  to  the 
collection  of  so  enormous  a  revenue. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  is  one  of  the  most  copious 
and  evident  sources  of  national  felicity.  Of  what  avail 
are  all  the  splendours  of  a  throne,  or  all  the  enjoyments 
of  a  people,  without  fetes,  and  turtle  soups,  and  venison 
pasties,  and  fire-works,  and  universal  illuminations  ;  and 
on  what  occasions  could  they  be  so  profitably  employed 
as  in  celebrating  the  victories  of  an  English  general?  The 
continuance  of  the  war  is  the  only  security  for  the  pros- 
perity and  existence  of  contractors,  commissaries, 
agents,  treasurers,  and  money-lenders;  a  race  of  men  to 
whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  splendid  balls,  voluptu- 
ous suppers,  extensive  villas,  and  allthatcan  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  and  the  luxury  of  life.  Compared  with 
the  good  living  and  the  hilarity  of  a  country  at  war,  the 
dull  and  every  day  comforts  of  a  time  of  peace,  are  life- 
less and  forbidding.  The  turtle  dinners,  the  subscription, 
feasts,  the  sumptuous  plate,  the  gorgeous  carriage,  the 
stud  of  hunters,  the  country  houses,  and  the  long  train  of 
attendants,  that  reward  the  labours,  and  indicate  the  im- 
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portance  of  an  apothecary-general,  a  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  a  commissioner  of  enquiry,  and  a  loan-lending 
alderman,  would  vanish  from  our  view ;  and  the  beautiful 
and  enviable  magnificence  of  the  warlike  and  the  wealthy 
give  place  to  the  vulgar  spectacles  of  contented  faces 
and  comfortable  houses. 

Had  not  the  continuance  of  the  war  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  support  and  prosperity  of  the  ^friends  of 
social  order  and  our  holy  religion,'  the  splendour  of  many 
*'  great  and  famous  men,  and  their  fathers  that  begat 
them,"  would  never  have  pervaded  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  domestic  connection.  The  eloquence  of 
Canning  would  never  have  been  heard  beyond  the  cham~ 
bers  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  the  nose  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis  would  have  remained  untinged  by  the  hue  of 
burgundy,  and  the  villas  of  Valentine  Jones  would  not 
have  delighted  the  view  of  the  exulting  people  at  whose 
expencethey  were  erected.  The  glories  of  Mrs.  Clarke 
would  have  rmeained  unveiled,  and  the  wisdom  of  Cas- 
tlereagh  have  evaporated  in  the  management  of  potatoe 
grounds,  and  the  persecution  of  rabbits. 

But  independent,  Sir,  of  the  pressure  of  taxeSj  and  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible  to  look  into  a 
newspaper  without  being  astonished  and  confounded  at 
the  wonderful  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in 
every  branch  of  national  and  domestic  economy.  I  have 
now  before  me  an  infallible  cure  for  consumption ;  a 
panacea  that  cures  the  head-ache  in  a  minute ;  a  boat 
that  sails  against  wind  and  tide,  without  the  agency  of 
man;  wigs  that  communicate  elegance  to  youth,  and 
dignity  to  age;  a  prolific  oil  that  covers  the  face  with 
luxuriant  whiskers  after  four  applications;  cooking  ap- 
paratus that  roast  and  boil  without  the  application  of 
fire ;  and  self-preserving  boats  that  will  not  permit  you 
to  be  drowned.  I  have  not  understood  that  any  of  these 
inventions  had  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  the  public  promulgation  of  articles  so  well 
adapted  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  man,  is  surely 
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the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent over  all  the  preceding  generations. 

In  literature,  Sir,  our  progress  is  not  less  extraordinary 
than  in  arts  or  manners.  An  epic  poet,  in  former  ages, 
was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  ;  the  present  age  is  favoured 
with  a  dozen.  The  productions  of  older  bards  were  the 
results  of  time,  and  labour,  and  perseverance;  the  effu- 
sions of  our  modern  bards  are  committed  to  the  press  as 
fast  as  they  are  written,  at  the  rate  of  a  sheet  a  day :  and 
as  poems  are  valued  in  the  ratio  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  composed,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for 
a  versifier  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  few  weeks  to  some  rustic 
friend,  and  begin  and  complete  his  quarto  before  his  re- 
turn to  town.  The  poets  of  former  days  were  anxious 
to  respect  the  established  purity  of  our  language,  to  ve- 
nerate the  great  masters  of  the  heroic  and  lyric  lyre,  and 
to  unite  sublimity  or  pathos  of  idea  with  elegance  of 
verse,  and  chastity  of  expression.  To  a  modern  author 
these  are  restraints  and  observances  unworthy  the  dignity 
of  genius.  There  is  no  vulgarity,  no  inelegance  of  ex- 
pression to  which  caprice  or  indolence  will  not  induce 
him  to  resort.  Variety  of  excellence  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Milton  and  Pope,  but  the  Scotts  and  the  Southeys 
attempt  to  produce  variety  by  debasing  excellence. 
Prosaic  lines  are  intermixed  with  passages  combining  all 
the  qualities  of  poetry,  in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  verse,  and  the  regular  measures  of  the  language  dis- 
graced by  becoming  the  companions  of  all  the  capricious 
experiments  in  verse  that  could  be  invented  by  human 
ingenuity.  Such  is  their  boldness  of  criticism,  and  such 
their  love  of  literary  freedom ! 

But  I  have  already  adduced  sufficient  reasons,  for  a 
single  essay,  of  the  truth  of  my  position.  In  my  next 
letter  I  shall  prove  it  more  extensively  by  an  appeal  tp 
the  Drama  and  the  Cabinet. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Speculator* 
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SELECTED    TO 

RANGE  IN  THE  E »  P- 


THE  RAVEN*. 

How  perch'd  upon  the  old  yew  tree, 
The  Rave?ii  black  as  black  can  be, 
Harsh  croaks  emitting  direful  sound-; 
Yet  countless  beasts  the  tree  surround, 
As  if  entranc'd  to  hear  a  knell, 
Foreboding  feats  then  hatch' d  in  hell. 

And  now  with  fast  approaching  night, 
This  bird  begins  portentous  flight, 
Spreads  sooty  pinions  to  the  gale, 
Till  scents  obnoxious  beak  inhale, 
Then  down  he  darts  to  gorge  at  will, 
And  on  foul  garbage  gluts  his  fill. 

Yet  though  this  bird's  external  guise 
Shews  ebon  colour  to  the  eyes  ; 
Could  you  but  see  the  heart  within, 
*Tis  far  more  grim'd  and  black  with  sin 
For  there's  no  vice  can  deadlier  be 
Than  blighting  spotless  purity. 


*  Or  corvus  cor  ax  of  Linnaeus,  in  ornithology  ;  a  bird  of  the  crow  kind  hav- 
ing a  black  plumage,  the  symbol  of  its  infernal  instinct.  This  feathered 
creature  is  well  known  in  Scotland,  though  generally  prefers  taking  flight 
to  England  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
Haven  is  noted  for  constructing  its  nest  near  lofty  palaces,  where  it  is  ready 
t&  follow  the  most  loathsome  and  dirty  avocations  in  order  to  acquire  pelf. 
With  its  superiors-it  i&avery  docile  bird,  and  is  held  by  princes  and  rulers 
in  the  same  veneration  as  the  vultures  are  in  Egypt,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
because  it  devours  putrid  carcases  and  other  filth  which  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
ffiuHitude  at  large. — Havens  are  remarked  to  fly  in  pairs  in  fine  weather  ; 
and,  as  if  to  disconcert  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  they  are  always  heard 
"upon  such  occasions  to  utter  a  deep  loud  croaking,  which  although  eaptivat- 
>ug  w'i-h  many  high  titled  animals,  are  uniformly  hooted  at  by  the  whole 
pFogerry  of  Joint  Bull  Calf,  which  has  sent  this  detestable  bird  and  its  mate 
to  Coventry. 
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Avaunt,  fell  Raven,  fly  forlorn, 
Degraded  with  the  badge  of  scorn ; 
Thy  croakings  ominous,   no  more 
Shall  taint  the  sons  of  Albion's  shore  ; 
Go,  ring  thy  knell  of  infamy, 
Perch'd  on  the  Boan  Upas*  tree. 


THE  LYNX+. 

While  gazing  on  this  beast  appall' d.  I  stand, 
For  though  a  female  naught  appears  that's  bland, 
Stamp'd  on  its  visage  cruelty's  confess'd, 
While  malice  holds  emporium  o'er  the  breast; 
Its  piercing  eyes  the  bosom's  thirst  impart, 
Greedy  to  feast  upon  the  White  Doe's  heart : 

And  now  it  darts  towards  the  deer, 
The  timid  chaste  one  flies  ; 

When,  lo  !  a  Terrier  in  the  rear 
The  cruel  hunt  descries, 

The  dog  indignant  knows  no  touch  of  dread, 
So  speeds  to  Lion's  den  by  mercy  led; 

*  A  celebrated  tree  in  the  island  of  Java,  whose  poisonous  properties  ait 
so  deadly,  that  neither  the  human  or  anima!  race,  bird,  or  fish  can  exist 
within  a  vortex  of  some  miles  of  its  infectious  growth,  while  the  venomous 
oozings  fioin  its  trunk  will  produce  death  in  a  very  few  seconds  after  inocu- 
lation. 

fin  Zoology  the  name  of  a  very  fierce  beast  of  prey,  denominated  by  Latia 
authors  the  lupus  cervarius,  or  deer-wolf \  from  its  loving  to  feed  on  deer.  This 
animal,  according  to  the  Linnsean  system,  is  a  species  offelis  or  Cat,  with  a 
black  tail  and  ears,  as  symbolical  of  the  Devil.  The  skin  of  the  Lynx  is  va- 
ried in  colour  to  denote  the  power  of  its  instinct  in  framrng  a  thousand  var- 
nished .but  glaring  impositions.  Its  eyes  bright  and  vivid,  are  expressive  of 
every  infernal  passion  that  can  inhabit  the  breast  of  a  brute,  while  its  tongue 
rough  like  that  of  the  Lion,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  poison  and  lacerate  the 
bosom  of  unoffending  innocence  and  purity. 

The  Lynx  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
and  is  also  found  wild  in  Italy  and  Germany  :  it  was  never  supposed  by  Buf- 
fon'or  other  naturalists  to  be  seen  in  England,  though  within  a  recent  period 
(Several  have  been  discovered,  but  none  so  savage  as  this  creature  selected  for 
the  Regency  Park,  which  is  round  to  surpass  in  cruelty,  falsehood  and  depra- 
vity all  other  varieties  of  this  creature  which  have  appeared  in  the.  regions  of 
the  habitable  globe. 
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And  to  the  forest  monarch  bending  low, 
Unveils  the  source  of  all  his  bosom's  woe, 
When  straight  the  Lion  burning  with  disdam? 
Affrights  with  angry  roar  his  wide  domain, 
Springs  from  his  den,  and  wing'd  with  speed. 

Scours  o'er  the  champaign  wide, 
And  just  arrives  to  stay  the  deed, 
And  gall  the  Lynx's  side. 

"  Detested  beast,  speed  hence,"  the  Lion  cried  ; 
if  No  germ  of  honour  is  to  thee  allied  ; 
Thy  bosom  foetid  is  corruption's  stye, 
While  thirst  of  blood  is  blazon'd  in  thine  eye, 
Begone,  I  say,  and  henceforth  live  to  know, 
That  ev'ry  goodly  beast  is  rank'd  thy  foe  ; 
Nor  shall  delinquents  'scape  the  rod, 

Whodar'd  suborn  thine  aid  ;" 
The  Lynx  obey'd  the  dreaded  nod, 

And  skulk'd  to  horror's  shade. 

The  kingly  beast  then  fixing  eyes  upon 
The  trembling  White  Doe,  thus  bespoke  anon  ; 
"  Arise,  chaste  suff'rer,  henceforth  banish  dread. 
The  murd'rous  band  affrighted,  now  is  fled; 
My  paw  has  sav'd  thee  and  its  purpose  marr'd, 
John  Bull  Calf's  sons  are  now  thy  body  guard; 

Thine  honour  thus  secure  from  harm, 
Sheds  virtue's  placid  beams  ; 

Truth  the  bright  Talismanic  charm, 
That  still  triumphant  gleams." 


THE  CHASTE  OR  WHITE  DOE. 

Virtutem  videant,  intabes  cantque  relicta.  Juvenah 

Let  the  deprav'd  behold  bright  Virtue's  guise, 
And  pine  to  think  they  shunn'd  her  radiant  skies. 

The  chaste  or  White  Doe  from  a  foreign  shore, 
To  live  in  England  fam'd,  was  wafted  o'er, 

For  hospitality  afar  renown 'd  : 
Its  fancy  pictur'd  halcyon  days  in  view, 
Ah  !  me,  poor  Doe,  thou  cam'st  thy  fate  to  rue, 

And  feel  of  calumny  the  goading  wound, 
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Thy  Buck,  though  bound  to  thee  by  sacred  bands, 
Unmindful  quite  of  Hymen's  pure  commands, 

Left  thee  ere  yet  the  honey  moon  explrYt : 
But  fate,  to  lull  thy  undeserving  pain, 
Crave  thee  for  antidote  to  sooth  the  bane, 

A  lovely  She  with  virtue's  glow  inspired. 

Blest  with  its  tender  love  thy  breast  serene, 

Ne'er  pants  for  honours  that  should  greet  a  queen  ;* 

Arm'd  with  bright  virtue  and  approving  mind> 
With  front  erect  and  true  majestic  air, 
To  guard  thy  fame  is  now  thy  ceaseless  care, 

And  waft  base  falsehoods  to  the  passing  wind. 

The  Old  Buck  foil'd  with  care  conceals  his  head, 
The  wounded  Lynx  now  wreathing  flies  in  dread, 

And  hush'd  are  croakings  of  the  Raven  fell ; 
The  arch  Hycsna  shews  its  fangs  in  vain  : 
The  lordly  Lion  and  his  Bull  Calf  train, 

Appal  thy  foes  with  truth's  omniscient  spell. 


THE  KIDLING. 

Conscia  mens  recti  fama  mendacki  ridei. — Ovid. 

The  mind  when  conscious  that  its  deeds  are  just, 
In  rumour's  tale  ne'er  thinks  of  placing  trust. 

Sportive  now  the  Kidling  view, 

To  affection's  mandate  true; 
*  See,  impell'dby  pow'rs  above, 

In  her  breast  reigns  heav'nly  love  ; 

Guilt  she  knows  ; — the  baleful  blast, 

At  the  White  Doe  never  cast ; 
So  by  duty  prompted  ever 
Naught  the  heavenly  bond  can  sever. 


»  It  is  extremely  fortunate  for  the  White  Doe  that  no  inordinate  thirst  of 
ambition  predominates  over  its  instinct ;  as,  in  such  case,  she  would  experi- 
ence the  most  heart-wounding  occurrences  :  witness  a  late  visit  to  the  gar- 
dens at  Vauxhall,  where  the  Penguin,  and  many  other  animals  of  its  coterie, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  so  pointedly  indecorous  as  to  deserve  the 
title  of  any  thing  but  civilization  or  good  breeding. 
VOL,  VI.  S   S 
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Threats*  Old  Suck  has  breath'd  in  vain, 
Naught  cou'd  Kidling's  love  restrain ; 
And  Hyctna  grinn'd  with  spite> 
Nothing  cou'd  its  soul  affright ; 
Playful  still  though  keen  in  mind,f 
Of  each  beast  it  knows  the  kind ; 
Nor  can  aught  resentment  smother, 
'Gainst  those  fiends  that  slurr'd  another. 

Freely  range  the  new  Park  wild, 
Pure  affection's  darling  child ; 
Shun,  O !  shun  the  baleful  crew, 
Still  keep  innocence  in  view; 
Still  the  White  Doe's  cause  enshield, 
And  truth's  sacred  banner  wield  : 
So  shall  fame  record  the  story 
Weaving  crown  of  fadeless  glory. 


*  It  has  very  currently  been  reported,  that  the  Old  Buck  and  the  Hysena 
have  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  Kidling,  giving  it  as  their  decided  opi- 
nion, that  she  ought  not  to  herd  with  the  "White  Doe ;  and  upon  one  occasion 
in  particular,  after  a  conversation  of  the  above  nature  had  transpired,  the 
Kidiing  on  taking  leave  of  the  Old  Buck,  made  this  remark  :  "  If  horses 
know  how  to  obey  their  driver,  and  a  coachman  feels  what  is  due  to  his  em- 
ployer, then  1  only  have  to  add  that  I  shall  go  from  hence  to  Blackheath." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  state,  that  the  vehicle  instantly  proceeded  in  that 
direction. 

f  From  a  source  on  which  the  writer  can  implicitly  depend,  he  is  enabled 
to  delineate  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Kidling's  mind,  which  con* 
sist  in  a  peculiar  sprightliness  of  disposition,  and  acuteness  of  intellect:  In 
issuing  her  commands  she  is  prompt  in  the  extreme,  nay,  in  so  much  so,  th?t  ;t 
is  frequently  very  difficult  to  follow  the  train  of  her  conversation,  The  Kid- 
liiag  has  a  due  sense  of  her  rank  among  animals,  and  although  very  affable  to 
such  as  are  in  the  constant  habits  of  herding  with  her,  they  nevertheless  know 
full  weil  that  her  dignity  must  not  be  infringed  upon.  On  the  score  of  the 
finer  affections,  her  public  conduct  towards  the  Chaste  Doe,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  every  impediment  placed  in  her  way,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  her 
heart  is  alive  to  all  the  exquisite  pulsations  of  refined  sensibility.  With  re- 
gard to  decision  of  character  and  spirit  in  acting,  she  has  given  the  most  in- 
contestible  proofs  of  being  eminently  gifted  with  both  sentiments;  therefore 
with  such  mental  requisites,  it  is  only  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  Kid- 
ling's  life  may  be  long,  and  her  future  career  prove  productive  of  individual 
peace  and  public  prosperity. 
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THE  HON.* 

JDeuc  hcec  forlasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  seriem  vice. — Horace* 
All  gracious  heav'n  perhaps  may  change  our  state, 
Exalt  the  Good,  debase  the  Guilty  Great. 

Mark  where  the  monarch  of  the  bestial  band. 
Moves  on  sedate, 
In  lordly  state  \ 
And  now  he  shakes  his  shaggy  mane, 
His  roarings  echo  o'er  the  plain,    , 
And  to  and  fro  his  tail  he  throws, 
For  lo  !  a  tribe  of  Bull  Caffs  foes, 
Deaf  to  his  groans  and  reason's  stern  command, 
Glut  on  the  produce  of  the  sea-girt  land.f 

Indignant  now  the  sov'reign  of  the  wood, 
With  rapid  stride, 
And  conscious  pride, 
Rushes  amidst  these  harpies  fell* 
And  truth  proclaims  with  clarion,  knell 
They  shrink  enhorror'd  from  the  din, 
Enrolling  plunder,  blood  and  sin  ; 
Yet  still  the  senseless  route  maintains  its  hold 
Its  practice  Carnage,  and  its  object  Gold. 

■  ■  i-  .....  ■> 
•The  Lion,  or  Leo  in  the  Linnean  system  of  zoology,  is  denominated  the  most 
noble  of  the  beastly  train:  its  appearance  is  an  indication  of  its  corporeal  pow- 
ers, and  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye  demonstrates  intellectual  penetra- 
tion.— Its  powers  of  attack  and  defence  are  proverbially  terrific  ;  and  its 
tongue,  which  is  remarkable  for  roughness  and  rigidity,  is  the  type  of  its  sten- 
torian bellowings,  when  it  becomes  enfuriated  by  the  dastardly  attacks  of  its 
opponents.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  this  creature  sleeps  with  its  eyes 
open,  which  although  a  mistaken  notion,  seems  almost  verified  by  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  particular  specimen  of  this  creature  stationed  in  the  R y 

Park.  It  is  now  in  perfect  bodily  health,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  its  instinct, 
a  circumstance  very  gratifying  indeed  to  the  Bull  Calf  tribe,  which  never 
before  stood  in  such  want  of  protectorship. 

f  The  very  spirited  manner  with  which  this  truly  noble  beast  has  upon  all 
occasions  resisted  the  shameful  inroads  of  other  noxious  and  detestable  ani- 
mals up  on  the  freedom  of  John  Bull  Calf,  is  deserving  of  the  most  unqualified 
applause  ;  added  to  this,  his  nervous  mode  of  procedure,  in  regard  to  the 
Penguin's  delinquency,  as  well  as  every  thing  which  bore  reference  to  the  per- 
secutions adopted  against  the  chaste  White  Doe,  is  a  further  proof,  of  the  no- 
ble instinct  so  universally  allowed  to  inhabit  the  breast  of  this  monarch  of 
the  woods, 
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Malicions  Falsehood  now  uprears  its  crest* 
Base  slander  flies. 
And  hideous  lies. 
Level? d  at  innocence  resound ; 
Hut  fate  unveils  the  art  profound 
The  monsters  'fore  the  Lion  fly, 
f  Investigation  meets  the  eye; 
When  beasts  by  millions  laud  the  Doe  oppress'd^ 
And  pour  soft  balm  into  her  wounded  breast^ 

Within  his  den  the  wary  monarch  lies, 
His  constant  aim, 
To  pounce  on  game, 
That  void  of  honesty  and  parts, 
With  vicious  minds,  and  gangren'd  hearty 
Pollute  the  oak  Britannia's  tree 
And  rob  the  beasts  of  liberty  : 
O  !  may  his  paw  the  hydra  fell  surprize, 
For  should  they  longer  rergn  J— John  Bull  Calf  dies! 

f  Nothing  eo-eld  be  more  truly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  party  im- 
plicated in  a  certain  Delicate  Investigation  which  was  ushered  into  publi- 
city through  the  medium  of  A  Book,  than  the  universal  shout  of  Innocence, 
that  reverberated  from  one  extremity  of  this  island  to  the  other,  while  the 
popular  execration  that  was  heaped  upon  the  head  of  predetermined  malicious 
deterioration  evinced  the  glorious  triumph  of  sacred  truth,  and  the  horror  with 
which  guilty  contumacy  was  regarded  by  a  generous  and  enlightened  nation, 

X  Of  all  the  greedy  and  unenlightened  herd  of  brutes  that  ever  yet  devoured 
with  remorseless  fury  the  fair  produce  of  an  exuberant  soil,  n»  one  perhaps 
ever  surpassed  these  domineering  beasts  of  R-  y  Park.   If  we  talk  of  ra- 

pacity, a  swarm  of  locusts  infesting  the  burning  regions  of  the  East,  could  not 
outvie  them  ;  notwithstanding  which,so  much  is  the  Old  Buck  addicted  to  per- 
sonal gra:  ifications,that  wholly  regardless  of  Bull  Calf's-  dissatisfaction,  he  per- 
mits them  to  gorge,  devastate,  an?l  domineer  with  impunity.  As  for  the 
Talents  of  ether  animals,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  descant  further  upon 
the  subject,  than  to  assert  that  comparisons  would  be  odious  ;.  and  I  will  also 
add,  that  the  requisites  possessed  by  the  brutes  in  question  are  altogether  be- 
low mediocrity  t  they  are  the  refuse  of  every  herd,  and  the  very  scum  of  cor- 
ruption ;  in  short,  there  is  not  one  solitary  animal  throughout  the  whole  group 
that  is  possessed  of  the  ability  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  station  he  has 
usurped:  each  like  an  Ixion  toils  in  vain  against  the  huge  and  ponderous  bur- 
then which  uniformly  overpowers  him,  for  where  nothing  sterling  is  to  be  eli- 
cited from  the  brain,  the  consequent  result  must  prove  irretrievable  disgsaes 
and  inevitable  destruction:. 
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cc  And  Cod  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
eviY  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle." — Moses. 


From  the  beneficent  nature  of  an  all-wise,  all-merci- 
ful Creator,  it  is  properly  consistent  to  infer,  that  although, 
this  high  authority  was  delegated  unto  man,  nevertheless, 
a  virtual  salvo  must  necessarily  be  understood,  that  these 
creatures  were  only  given  him  in  trust,  to  be  subservient 
under  limitations  to  his  power,  to  administer  to  his  wants, 
to  operate  in  aid  of  his  comforts,  and  in  every  reasonable 
degree  to  enhance  his  pleasures ;  but  a  certain  line  of  re- 
ciprocity seems  to  be  intellectually  marked  out;  for  obe- 
dience the  animal  claims  protection,  for  benefits  enjoyed 
through  his  means — gratitude  :  the  Lord  must  be  sunk 
in  the  indulgent  master,  or  the  ends  of  divine  providence 
are  evidently  thwarted,  and  omnipotence  most  outrage- 
ously insulted. 

Custom  has  sanctioned  among  us  many  barbarities, 
and  hearts,  otherwise  apparently  tender,  become  callous 
by  the  repetition  of  cruelty.  In  the  art  culinary,  especi- 
ally, what  refinement  in  torture  is  resorted  to:  yet  habit 
seems  to  have  congealed  the  eye  of  pity,  and  gratification 
of  appetite  seared  us  into  contempt  of  contemplating  an- 
guish in  creatures  so  infinitely  beneath  us — Insolent  thought! 
- — Shall  man  presume  dogmatically  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise link  he  holds  in  the  chain  of  created  beings?  To  ar- 
rogantly assume  there  is  scarcely  one  single  step  betwixt 
him  and  divinity  ? 

(C  In  striving  to  be  gods,  e'en  angels  fell  ; 
In  striving  to  be  angels,  men  rebel." 

And  could  but  overweening  pride  submitfor  a  moment 
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to  hear  the  voice  of  humanity,  reflection  perhaps  might 
teach  us  that  the  meanest  insect  we  daily  tread  upon,  is 
not  so  far  removed  below  us,  as  we  are  distant  from  the 
centre  of  perfection. 

The  goodness  of  Lord  Erskine's  heart  induced  him3 
some  time  since,  to  endeavour  the  obtaining  of  a  bill,  in 
order  to  inflict  some  kind  of  punishment  on  those  who 
were  guilty  of  inflicting  wanton  cruelty  on  animals — it 
failed,  and  in  some  measure  the  failure  was  fortunate  ; 
for,  had  it  passed  into  a  law,  the  power  by  it,  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  would,  in  its  opera- 
tions, have  been  found  extremely  partial  and  oppressive  : 
indeed  I  am  not  without  serious  doubts,  whether  some  men 
might  not  have  had  their  boots  soaked  in  the  blood  of  a 
horse,  and  have  passed  with  impunity  ,nay,  perhaps  havere- 
ceivedapplause,  whilst  others  would  have  felt  the  heaviest 
penalties  of  the  statutes,  for  merely  a  crimson  stain  upon 
the  spur.  How  very  differently  nearly  equal  acts  are 
now  a  days  estimated  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples.  A  few  months  since,  a  butcher  from  the 
country  having  attended  the  market  at  Nottingham  to  a 
late  hour,  (as  is  the  custom  at  that  place)  and  having 
made  that  late  hour  considerably  later,  at  length  rolled 
into  his  cart  and  draws  off.  Sleep  soon  overpowered  him, 
and  what  was  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  the 
horse,  which  was  perfectly  sober,  after  going  about  two 
miles,  turned  off  from  the  main  to  a  bye  road.  He  had 
not  travelled  long  before  the  carriage  upset,  and  outturn- 
bled  the  butcher.  It  required  some  time  to  discover 
where  he  was,  and  how  situated  ;  recollection  at  length 
came,  but  accompanied  by  the  most  brutal  wrath  ;  infuri- 
ated, he  seized  his  cleaver ,and  forthwith  attacked  with  all 
his  might  the  unfortunate  horse,  leaving  him  a  most  mise- 
rable mangled  spectacle,  and  in  his  opinion  dead.  The  af- 
fair became  bruited  the  next  morning,  and  the  country 
were  horror-stricken  at  the  barbarity  of  the  wretch,  who 
had  perpetrated  the  act.  There  is  not  on  record  so  gene- 
ral a  burst  of  indignation  as   that  experienced  wherever 
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the  flagrant  occurrence  was  related.  Nay,  more,  a  pro- 
secution  was  threatened  by  the  sable  magistracy;  but  on 
taking  the  opinion  of  some  of  their  more  sapient  lay  bre- 
thren, wisely  declined.  Amidst  all  the  justly  excited  in- 
dignation which  clamoured  in  his  ears  from  every  quarter, 
the  callous  culprit  exhibited  not  the  least  signs  of  contri- 
tion; but  with  the  most  hardened  surliness  replied,  "the 
beast  was  his  own,  and  it  was  not  any  business  to  them'1  This, 
in  course,  only  served  to  augment  the  execrations  against 
him;  the  fact  still  sticks  close  to  him,  and  he  will  continue 
to  be  deservedly  reprobated  to  the  latest  period  of  his  ex- 
istence. And  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  country  butcher  s  lot  had  the  proposed  bill  have 
been  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  tht  land.  Now 
let  us  observe  how  the  effect  of  cruelty  was  received  in 
another  quarter. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Nottingham  resides  an  opu- 
lent farmer,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  against  whose 
tenderness  of  disposition  not  any  accusation  is  extant. 
This  person  has  in  his  possession  a  very  valuable  bull 
— noted  for  his  stock — the  theme  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  societies.  By  some  means,  whether  the  beast 
was  disgusted  at  men  or  measures,  or  both,  is  not  deter- 
mined, but  he  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  an  un- 
gracious tendency  ;  the  symptoms  increasing  it  was  judged 
not  quite  safe  to  approach  him.  Formerly  when  a  bull 
was  denounced  as  dangerous,  he  was  without  much  cere- 
mony knocked  on  the  head,  and  his  flesh  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  poor;  but  against  this  old  fashioned  mode 
wonder-working  interest  opposed  a  strong  demurrer: 
each  effort  of  his  procreative  faculty  procured  a  gui- 
nea— what  was  to  be  done? — the  profits  of  his  labour 
could  not  zoisely  be  abandoned,  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  proceeded  in  with  personal  security,  what  was 
done? — his  mercenary  master  put  out  his  eyes — de- 
prived the  poor  animal  of  the  light  of  heaven ! ! !  Oh, 
Farmer, 
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€i  Had  there  but  been  a  moth  in  yours, 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair, 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense : 

Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boist'rous  there, 

Your  hard  intent  must  have  seemed  horrible," 

There  was  no  general  outcry  raised  against  this  act — 
bo  threatenings  of  prosecution— no  shunning  of  society — 
I  beg  pardon,  no  cutting  him — -it  was  frequently  stiled  a 
fro  bono  publico  transaction  :  Nay,  the  very  persons  who 
scouted  the  coarse  but  legal  plea  of  the  country  butcher? 
now,  if  a  murmur  was  issued  against  the  opulent  farmer, 
instantly  retorted.  "  The  beast  was  his  own,  and  he  had  a. 
tight  to  use  him  as  he  pleased"  It  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  decide  what  trifling  effect  any  statute  would  have  had 
in  this  case.  I  am  not  casuist  enough  in  the  degrees  of 
inhumanity  to  arrange  these  two  examples  scientifically 
on  the  scale  of  enormity  ;  yet  there  does  appear  to  me 
to- be  some  difference  between  one  man  in  the  tornado,  of 
mad  intoxication  actually  destroying  his  property,  and  ano- 
ther,goaded  by  the  impulse  of  avarice,  by  cold-blooded  in- 
terest, by  mere  lucre,  preserving  his,  under  the  infliction  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  tortures.  From  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  soul  I  despise  both.  Talk  of  light  not  being  of  any 
consequence  to  things  like  those/  The  impudence  of  such 
an  expression  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  stupidity.  Bird, 
beast,  fish,  insect,  all  the  productions  of  nature  are  joint 
tenants  with  this  would-be  demi-angel ;  and  the  moment 
mart  commences  tyrant,  the  original  compact  between 
him  and  his  Creator  is  instantly  dissolved.  And  let  it 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  every  human  mind,  that  he 
who  wantonly  oppresses  or  contemns  any  of  the  anima- 
ted works  of  nature,  through  them,  with  the  most  daring 
temerity,  insults  the  God  of  Nature! 

Southwell,  Flagellantus. 

16th  September,  1813. 
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( Concluded  from  page  148. ) 

Our  heroine  had  not  calculated  with  precision,  the 
time  she  should  arrive  at  her  father's  house  on  Mutton 
Hill,  nor  had  she  for  a  moment  reflected  on  the  un- 
frequency  of  the  hour  ;  she  essayed  from  her  lodgings  like 
all  true  heroines,  who  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, these  were  things  beneath  her  consideration. 

Sukey  expected  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  her  nativity 
before  bed  time,  unknown  and  unseen;  but  she  was  mis- 
taken in  her  expectations,  for  the  roads  were  rendered  so 
slippery  by  the  frost  coming  suddenly  upon  the  rain, 
the  weight  of  her  child,  &c.  that  it  was  impassible,  admit- 
ting the  hours  of  Clerkenwell  to  be  the  most  fashionable 
and  consequently  late. 

St.  Giles's  clock  struck  two  while  panting  with  fa- 
tigue she  pursued  her  way  across  the  Seven  Dials,  ap- 
prehensive at  every  step;  every  shop  was  closed  dealing 
in  that  delightful  spirit,  "  ladies  cordial"  better  known 
by  the  quaint  name  of  jackey,  and  the  few  pence  in  her 
pocket  slumbered  there  useless  for  the  time.  *(  Ah," 
she  exclaimed  with  unaffected  pathos,  while  a  tear  of 
disappointment  trembled  in  the  corner  of  her  eye, "  what 
is  money? —money  is — useless  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, unless  indeed  a  night-house  were  near."  "  Past  two 
o'clock  !"  interrupted  the  watchman. 

"  Hold  your  jaw"  emphatically  replied  Sukey  in  dis- 
appointment and  vexation,  having  been  interrupted  in  a 
-train  of  reflection  and  a  flow  of  thought  ^congenial  with 
the  present  state  of  her  feelings.  Then  recollecting  a 
species  of  wit,  very  popular  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
highly  amusing  among  the  dainty  boys  of  Clerkenwell, 
she  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  be  trusted 
with  a  secret."  The  dignity  of  the  guardian  of  the  night 
was  somewhat  ruffled,"  Get  along, you "  he  voci- 
ferated, and  the  dialogue  concluded. 

VOL.   VI.  T    T 
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Sukey  was  now  arrived  in  Broad-street  St.  Giles's,  the 
Holborn  end  ;  her  knees  smote  each  other  with  the 
weight  of  her  burthen,  and  she  was  far  from  feeling  the 
cold  by  the  swiftness  of  her  pace,  although  a  few  aper- 
tures in  her  garments,  created  by  time  and  chance,  were 
favourable  to  its  admission. 

Crossing  Drury-lane  her  ears  were  assailed  by  the  me- 
lodious notes  of  a  Jew's-harp,  played  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  feeling,  and  she  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
listen  from  whence  they  came.  She  thought  she  saw  a 
human  form  crossing  the  road,  but  whether  it  was  hu- 
man or  not  she  could  rfot  tell,  though  the  circumstance  of 
its  playing  the  Jew's-harp  gave  stamina  to  the  former 
suggestion — she  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  dogs,  and  the 
canine  malady  was  raging  at  the  time — thus  she  became 
almost  motionless  with  terror.  However,  partly  reco- 
vering from  her  fright,,  and  reasonably  thinking  that  a 
dog  could  not  play  on  the  Jew's-harp,  she  increased  her 
step,  and  gained  Holborn — she  had  not  proceeded  many 
steps  when  the  object  of  her  alarm  approached  her — it 
was  a  man — "  perhaps  a  poor  houseless  wanderer,  like 
myself,"  internally  ejaculated  Sukey,"  in  Want  of  a  com- 
panion— if  so,  I  shall  rejoice  in  such  a  rencontre."* 

As  this  reflection  crossed  her  mind,  she  drew  towards 
the  stranger  ;  but  what  language  can  express  her  chagrin* 
disappointment,  and  visible  suspicions,  when  she  found 
that  it  was  no  Jew's-harp  which  she  had  heard,  but  the 
clanking  of  a  chain,  fastened  to  the  ancle  of  the  stranger. 
Sukey  was  by  no  means  what  is  beautifully  termed  a  ninny. 
She  could  tell  a  mouse  from  a  mustard-pot  at  first  sight 
without  pausing  for  a  moment's  consideration  ;  and  she 
exclaimed,  on  the  present  occasion,  "  Surely  he  must  be 


*  The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Opic's  tale,  it  will  be  found  upon  reference  to  her 
work,  was  similarly  situated,  and  made  use  of  just  the  same  exclamation, 
"  a  wanderer  like  myself  in  want  of  a  companion,  if  so  I  shall  rejoice  in  such 
a  rencontre."— We  think  the  exclamation  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate 
to  at  young  lady  found  in  the  streets  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, — Editor. 
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some  felon.     Oh,   my  poor  boy  !    perhaps  we  shall  both 
be  murdered." 

A  cold  tremor  crept  over  her  frame,  as  the  atrocities 
of  a  Nicholson,  a  Williams,  and  a  Leary,  crossed  her 
recollection — her  step  faultered,  and  her  strength  failed 
— then  with  a  desperation  characteristic  of  a  heroine,  she 
rushed  forward  determined  to  put  an  end  to  suspense, 
and  meet  her  fate  at  once — if  it  was  to  be — 

She  experienced  no  interruption,  however,  until  she 
arrived  at  Middle-row — no  watchman  was  near — Hol- 
born  seemed  a  dreary  waste,  the  lamps  were  expiring, 
and  shed  a  melancholy  light  upon  the  frosty  pavement. 
The  stranger  pounced  upon  her  with  an  alarming  wild- 
ness,  and  instead  of  a  knock-down  blow,  with  a  hollow 
voice,  thus  addressed  her,  "  Woman,  how  do  you  do?*' 
Sukey,  with  respectful  terror,  and  we  all  know  how  very 
respectful  terror  is,  replied,  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you." 
The  stranger  then,  in  a  very  hurried  and  exulting  ac- 
cent, cried  "  D — me,  I  have  escaped  them,  the  rogues 
and  rascals,  I  have  escaped  them;",  and  jumping  about 
expressive  of  his  glee,  his  fetters  clanked  in  horrid  ex- 
ultation. 

The  noise  of  his  chain  awoke  slumbering  little  Paddy, 
in  the  arms  of  Sukey,  who,  seing  the  strange  object  be- 
fore him,  and  in  anger  at  being  disturbed,  cried  lustily, 
as  children  sometimes  will. 

"  D — n  the  brat,"  exclaimed  the  stranger;  "  d — n  the 
brat— smother  it — I  hate  children."  The  child  conti- 
nued its  vociferous  roar — "  smother  it — strangle  it- 
strangle  it,  instantly,"  he  cried,  "  or  ."     Sukey  was 

almost  frantic  with  a  mother's  terror  ;  she  conjured  the 
child  to  be  silent— the  stranger,  was  still  violent,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  soften  him  by  saying  she  had  an  eigh- 
teen-penny  piece  in  her  pocket,  and  that  if  he  would 
walk  quietly  along  with  her  to  Field-lane,  she  would 
treat  him  with  a  glass.  Somewhat  appeased  he  walked  a 
few  steps,  but  hearing  the  watchman's  hoarse  throat 
crying  the  hour  at  a  little  distance,  with  a  very  natural 
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and  pathetic  imprecation  he  betook  himself  to  flight, 
swearing  the  rascals  would  discover  him — -a  reflecting 
lamp  at  this  instant  shedding  its  ray  upon  the  lean  coun- 
tenance of  the  man — Sukey,  to  her  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment, discovered — who  ? — her  father,  Old  Winter- 
bottom  ! 

It  was  indeed  the  old  pie  merchant,  driven  to  petty 
larceny  by  his  daughter's  desertion  and  disgrace. 

After  Sukey  eloped  Winterbottom  neglected  his  bu- 
siness, and  talked  of  nothing  but  badger-baiting  and 
cock-fighting,  chuck-farthing  and  nine-pins.  In  vain  did 
his  friends  represent  to  him  the  necessity  of  minding  his 
business,  but  he  invariably  replied,  "  she  for  whom  I 
toiled  has  left  me,  she  has  carried  away  my  moveable 
shop ;  I  cannot  buy  another,  and  I  don't  care  a  tailor's 
curse  for  any  thing,  or  what  becomes  of  me." 

Month  after  month  elapsed  ;  Sukey  returned  not ;  and 
he  learned  from  indubitable  authority  that  she  lived  the 
acknowledged  mistress  of  Paddy  Shannon,  and  took  in 
washing  from  his  comrades. 

This  was  too  much;  he  took  it  greatly  to  heart,  and 
was  always  seen  at  the  tap-room  table  of  the  Pig  and 
Whistle;  his  trade  gone,  his  credit  ruined,  and  his  par- 
tiality for  strong  beer  and  spirits  increasing  his  expences, 
needed  support,  and  being  of  a  philosophic  turn,  know- 
ing that  a  man  is  not  robbed  provided  he  is  not  apprised 
of  the  loss,  Winterbottom  took  to  the  lucrative  pursuit 
of  removing  little  light  articles  from  public  shops  which 
could  be  easily  conveyed  away,  and  not  speedily  missed. 
In  one  of  these  exploits  it  was  his  singular  ill-fortune  to 
be  detected,  and  the  surly  shopkeeper  had  him  safely 
lodged  in  Cold  Bath-fields  prison  ;  a  few  irregularities 
had  procured  for  him  in  that  respectable  establishment  a 
fetter  to  his  leg.  He  had  on  this  evening  effected  his 
escape,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  flight  directed  his 
course  towards  St.  Giles's ;  but  recollecting  that  he  had 
many  friends  in  his  old  neighbourhood,  he  was  retracing 
his  steps  towards  Mutton  Hill  when  he  overtook  hi* 
daughter. 
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Winterbottom  fled  with  so  much  rapidity  that  the 
utmost  speed  of  Sukey  could  not  overtake  him — breath- 
less and  faint  she  rested  herself  against  the  wall  in  front 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  mournfully  exclaimed  with  tearful 
eye,  and  hand  turning  over  the  eighteen-penny  piece  in 
her  pocket — "  Thank  God,  my  old  dad  has  not  lost  the 
use  of  his  limbs  V* 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
Holborn,  it  will  not  be  requisite  to  point  out  that  imme- 
diately at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stands  Field-lane,  at  the 
corner  of  which  is  a  very  celebrated  gin-shop,  remarkable 
for  its  extensive  trade  in  that  salutary  cordial.  When 
Sukey  was  thumbing  her  eighteen-penny  piece,  her  eye 
rested  upon  the  well-known  door  of  the  shop,  which 
she  perceived  was  open  ;  to  think  and  to  act  was  almost 
spontaneous  and  coeval  with  her  :  thus  she  was  safely 
lodged  by  side  the  bar  almost  immediately,  and  as  in- 
stantly refreshed  by  a  glass  of  comfort.  Another  glass, 
and  renovation  began  to  operate  on  her  limbs  ;  another, 
and  it  circulated  through  her  veins  ;  another,  and  the 
cold  was  dispelled  by  spirituous  warmth — she  left  the 
shop,  and  pursued  her  route. 

At  Little  Saffron-hill  recollections  were  pressed  upon 
her  mind,  and  many  pleasing,  many  of  a  painful  descrip- 
tion. Here  she  remembered  often  to  have  sat  beneath 
the  solitary  shade  of  a  pent-house,  listening  to  the  amo- 
rous tale  of  Joey,  a  respectable  sandman's  eldest  son, 
who  woed  her — there  she  recognized  an  old  house  that 
Jong  had  tottered  to  the  storm,  and  wondered  at  its  re- 
sistance ;  then  on  the  other  side  still  was  seen  the  name 
gracing  the  shop-front  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
"  Fortunate  man,"  she  involuntarilv  exclaimed  ;  "  I  had 
thought  thou  hadst  long  crossed  the  herring-pond,  and 
thy  escape  surprises  me." 

The  master  and  mistress  of  a  respectable  sausage  sriop 
at  this  moment  opening  their  windows,  Sukey  begged 
hard  for  an  asylum  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  herself  and 
child,  which  the  people  being  somewhat  more  humane 
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than  the  generality  of  butchers,  readily  granted.  Her 
joy  was  now  excessive ;  several  boys  were  chopping 
meat;  she  embraced  them  all,  declaring  if  ever  she  should 
be  rich  she  would  make  all  their  fortunes,  and  give  them 
as  much  as  they  could  drink. 

These,  and  a  variety  of  similar  exclamations  naturally 
excited  wonder  in  the  breasts  of  the  sausage  butcher  and 
his  wife,  and  they  began  to  think  that  notwithstanding 
it  was  so  early  in  the  morning,  she  had  had  too  much,  or 
it  was  probably  the  effects  of  hard  drinking  from  the 
over-night.  These  suspicions  were  greatly  increased  by 
her  snatching  up  his  steel  from  a  chopping-bloek,  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  cut  her  throat.  The  butcher 
smiled,  and  the  wife  gave  a  significant  shake  of  the  head 
while  she  wrenched  it  from  her  hand. 

Sukey  staid  to  breakfast,  and  offered  her  last  sixpence 
in  payment,  which  was  declined  by  the  host.  After 
breakfast  she  prepared  to  depart,  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  with  great  good  nature,  offered  to  accompany  her 
to  the  place  of  her  destination,  and  carry  her  child 
Sukey  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  they  departed. 
Sukey  avoided  Mutton-hill,  fearful  she  should  be  seen  by 
some  persons  who  knew  her,  and  being  desirous  of  con- 
cealment for  the  present,  she  led  her  companion  up 
Chick-lane. 

The  house  to  which  Sukey  was  hastening  was  that  of 
her  schoolmistress,  a  woman  who  had  always  evinced 
attachment  to  her,  and  she  now  hoped  to  receive  a  tem- 
porary asylum  with  her  until  she  could  devise  some 
means  of  creditable  living.  They  arrived  at  the  wished- 
for  spot,  and  Sukey  tapped  at  the  door— it  was  opened^ 
and  wishing  her  companion  good  bye,  with  many  thanks, 
she  entered  the  passage  of  the  house,  and  recognizing 
in  the  person  of  the  girl  who  opened  the  door  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  schoolmistress,  "  Will  you  admit  me,  Judy," 
she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  rather  faint ;  "  admit  you," 
returned  Judy,  "  faith,  and  who  are  you  ?"  "  What  do 
you  not  know  me,  or  rather  will  you  not  ?"    Judy  looked 
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again.  "  Why  sure  it  isn't  Miss  Winterbottom  ?"  "  in- 
deed and  it  is,"  replied  Sukey.  Judy  dragged  her  into 
the  house,  and  closing  the  door  upon  her,  with  much 
affection  declared  how  happy  she  was  to  see  her,  while 
she  was  sorry  for  her  misfortune  and  all  that. 

Judy's  mother  was  dead,  her  husband  had  run  away, 
and  she  had  nobody  to  comfort  her  ;  she  kept  a  school ; 
Miss  Winterbottom  offered  her  services  as  an  assistant, 
and  from  former  friendship  a  plan  was  suggested  and 
adopted  by  which  Sukey  was  to  remain  in  tfce  house  of 
her  friend,  and  requite  her  board  by  assisting  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  scholars. 

Our  heroine,  before  she  had  been  many  hours  in  the 
society  of  Judy,  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood during  her  absence  ;  heard  the  tale  of  her  fa- 
ther's misfortunes,  and  of  his  confinement  in  the  Cold 
Bath  Fields  prison.  Judy  had  likewise  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  heard  of  his  escape,  and  his  present  retreat, 
which  she  communicated  in  full  to  her  guest. 

She  learned  that  her  father  was  secreted  in   the  back 

attic  of  the  Fly  and  Treacle  Pot,   a  well-known  public 

house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cow-lane,  the  landlord  of 

which  had  formerly  been,  and  still  continued  her  father's 

particular  friend.      Sukey  determined  immediately  to  go 

to  the  Fly  and  Treacle  Pot,  and  solicit  Mr.  Keengrim  to 

allow  her  to  see  her  father  ;  Judy,  however,  prevailed  on 

her  to  defer  her  visit  until  the  evening,  and  she  assented. 

At  six  o'clock,   while  the  family  of  the  Keengrims 

were  seated  round  the  bar- fire,  and  Carolina  Wilhelmina 

Augusta  Keengrim  was  expecting  with  impatience  the 

arrival  of  her  lover,     Sukey  slowly  entered  the  house, 

and  unperceived  by  the  bar  company,  took   her  seat  at 

the  tap-room  table.     After  a  pause  of  a   few  minutes, 

during  which  she  had   to   contend  with   many  painful 

sensations  fluctuating  in  her  bosom,   she  tapped  gently 

against  the  wainscot,   and  upon  the  appearance  of  the 

pot-boy  called  for  a  pint  of  beer. 

The  boy  started  and  stammered. 
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Carolina  Wilhelmina,  who  was  listening,  springing 
forward  from  the  bar,  exclaimed  "  surely  I  know  that 
voice — it  is — it  must  be  she."  But  her  father  sternly, 
as  fathers  sometimes  are,  rather  roughly  seizing  her  by 
the  arm,  pushed  her  back  into  the  bar,  saying,  "  I  also 
know  that  voice,  and  d — n  you,  stay  where  you  are  ;  if 
you  want  to  preserve  your  character;"  then  walking  de- 
liberately up  to  Sukey,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
elegance  characteristic  of  Cow-lane  and  its  vicinity,  he 
desired  her  immediately  to  leave  the  house,  which  mild 
request  not  being  immediately  complied  with,  he  swore 
with  a  very  common  imprecation,  that  she  should  have, 
no  beer  there,  and  commanded  the  tap-boy  to  turn  her 
into  the  street. 

"  Stay,  stay,"  replied  Sukey ;  the  landlord  was  inex- 
orable, Caroline  fainted  against  the  beer-machine,  and 
the  pot-boy  felt  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye.  Keengrim 
retired  repeating  his  orders,  but  the  pot-boy  was  moved 
as  pot-boys  sometimes  are ;  he  could  not  put  the  cruel 
orders  in  force.  Keengrim  shewed  again  his  bald  relent- 
less front.  "  Turn  her  out  before  we  have  a  row,"  he 
exclaimed. 

Sukey  felt  her  blood  mount,  but  checking  her  emotion, 
she  besought  the  boy  to  tell  his  master  that  all  she 
wanted  was  a  pint  of  beer,  which  she  had  money  enough 
in  her  pocket  to  pay  for;  and  as  she  knew  her  father's 
hiding  place,  she  wished  to  be  admitted  to  him,  to  con- 
sole him,  and  make  some  reparation  for  former  miscon- 
duct. 

Her  supplications  were  in  vain — Keengrim  finding 
that  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  commands,  turned  her 
out  himself,  and  she  retraced  her  steps  down  Mutton 
Hill.  Sukey,  with  a  heavy  heart,  returned  to  Judy,  and 
they  sat  down  together,  and  from  a  gla^s  of  comfort  col- 
lected consolation  and  hope. 

Sukey  made  another  effort,  which,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
promising appearances,  was  more  successful.  Keengrim, 
softened  into  good  humour  by  a  social  pipe,  paid  for  by 
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a  tap-room  customer,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  those  mellU 
fiuous  fluids,  gin  and  beer,  the  consumption  of  which  he 
thought  was  good  for  the  house,  and  not  injurious  to  his 
constitution— softened  then  by  social  draughts,  taken  in 
quick  succession,  and  all  free  'of  expence,  Sukey  could 
not  have  timed  it  better:  she  appeared  before  him* 
pleaded  her  tale  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  won 
the  heart  of  the  publican— he  gave  her  a  draught  out  of 
his  own  pot,  and  conducted  her  to  the  back  attic  of  her 
father. 

She  hastened  up  the  stairs  with  hurried  step  and  beat* 
ing  heart;  she  stopped  on  the  edge  of  the  landing-place 
to  listen— all  Was  still  Within — the  stillness  only  now  and 
then  faintly  interrupted  by  a  puff  from  lips  that  seemed 
to  be  encircling  the  clay  of  a  pipe,  and  distended  in  giving 
vent  to  a  cloud  of  smoke  exhaled  from  that  potent  herb 
called  short-cut. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  beheld  her  father  seated  be* 
side  the  chimney,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke:  his 
back  was  turned  towards  herj  and  he  did  not  observe  her 
entrance.  Sukey  sneezed :  Winterbottom  started  from 
his  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her ;  then,  with  a  deep 
drawn  sigh,  resumed  his  pipe.  This  was  an  awful  mo- 
ment to  poor  Sukey  ;  her  emotions  were  violent,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  sunk  in  stupor  at  his  feet.  Winterbottom* 
with  seeming  unconcern,shook  his  pipe-ashes  over  her  head, 
and  replenished  from  a  paper  that  lay  open  on  the  table. 

Sukey  not  finding  this  endearing  stratagem  succeed  in 
breaking  silence  from  her  father,  and  awakening  compas* 
sion,  rose  from  the  ground,  and  drawing  a  chair  nearer 
the  table,  took  a  seat  beside  him.  Winterbottom  amused 
himself  with  watching  the  ascent  of  the  curling  smoke  ris« 
ing  from  his  pipe  in  clouds,  and  assuming  many  fantas* 
tic  shapes* 

Sukey  hemmed,  Winterbottom  coughed  :  Sukey  af* 
fectionately  turned  his  pipe  aside,  and  spilt  the  tobacco, 
Winterbottom  frowned  displeasure,  but  with  the  mild* 
ness  of  a  father,  and  the  tenderness  of  sentiment, 

vol.  vx,  y  v 
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Sukey  hummed  the  chaste  and  delicate  air  of  the 
Ci  christening  of  little  Joey."  Winterbottom  smiled  in  sa- 
tisfaction, but  finding  the  pot  was  out,  his  countenance 
immediately  assumed  a  melancholy  hue,  and  he  began 
that  affecting  song  of  Handel's  which  he  used  to  delight 
to  hear  Sukey  sing,  "  Tears  such  as  jolly  fathers  shed/* 
'  I  cannot  go  on,  I  cannot  go  on,'  he  observed,  and  look- 
lng  at  her  tenderly,  said, '  can  yon  ?'  Sukey,  with  a  burst- 
lng  heart,  began  the  air,  and  sung,  with  exquisite  taste, 
the  following  afflicting  and  affecting  lines  : 

"  Tears  such  as  toping  fathers  shed, 
When  the  jovial  cup  is  dry, 
For  grief  to  think  that  small  beer  dead, 
Must  gin  and  porter's  place  supply." 

<£  Hurrah,  hurrah,"  interrupted  Winterbottom  with 
quickness ;  and  now  Sukey,  with  exquisite  pain,  observed 
that  her  father  was  stupidly  drunk,  that  his  reason  and  re- 
collection were  affected,  that  the  steams  of  the  Virginian 
weed  had  dried  up  his  brain,  and  that  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  sane.  The  pot-boy  entering  the  room, 
told  Sukey  that  she  must  depart,  which,  after  a  little  re- 
luctance, she  consented  to,  and  Winterbottom  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  her  again,  although  he  knew  her  not. 

The  next  day  Sukey  came  again,  Winterbottom  was 
in  bed,  but  with  his  usual  comforts,  and  in  the  same  state 
of  inebriety;  Sukey  joined  him,  and  by  degrees,  became 
initiated  into  his  habits,  and  a  partner  in  his  amusements; 
but  it  was  evident  the  old  man's  intellects  were  shaken 
beyond  recovery — he  knew  not  his  daughter,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  such  whimsicalities  as  to  prove  the  sad  havoc 
which  a  daughter's  desertion,  aided  by  potent  fluids,  had 
inflicted  upon  his  mental  capacity. 

Although  the  Fly  and  Treacle  Pat  was  well  known  to 
the  tip-staves  and  the  runners  of  Cold  Bath  Fields,  Hatton 
Garden,  &c.  and  diligent  search  was  made  for  Winter- 
bottom,  yet  his  retreat  was  not  discovered ;  and  as  in  a 
recent  adventure  he  had  contrived  to  well  furnish  bis 
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purse,  Keengrim  was  well  satisfied  with  his  guest,  and  a 
firm  friend.  Sukey  visited  him  every  day,  and  they  ge- 
nerally spent  together  a  cheerful  evening ;  but  Winter- 
bottom  was  evidently  upon  the  decay,  and  the  remnants 
of  life  were  only  sustained  by  that  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  its  premature  decease.  His  intellect  was  com- 
pletely gone;  he  knew  not  his  daughter ;  he  knew  no- 
thing but  a  pot  of  porter,  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  his  tobacco 
box. 

All  search  after  him  as  a  delinquent  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  deemed  adviseable  by  Sukey  that  he 
should  change  his  lodgings.  With  a  heart  suffering  under 
contrition  she  had  long  deplored  her  former  conduct,  and 
set  herself  down  as  the  cause  of  her  father's  unhappy  situ- 
ation. Although  her  feelings  went  nigh  sometimes  to 
overwhelm  her,  yet  she  bore  up  with  fortitude  against 
the  assaults  of  conscience,  and  endeavoured,  by  attention 
to  her  father,  to  expiate  her  offence. 

Winterbottom,  at  her  request,  was  removed  from  the 
Fly  and  Treacle  Pot  to  a  comfortable  first  floor  in  Field 
lane,  the  next  door  to  the  King's  Head  and  Collar  of 
Brawn.  Here  she  redoubled  her  assiduities,  sometimes 
she  fried  him  a  delicate  liver  for  his  luncheon,  or  made 
him  a  stew  of  rumps  and  burrs  ;  but,  alas!  his  appetite 
was  gone.  Winterbottom  could  only  derive  pleasure 
and  support  from  porter,  gin,  and  tobacco,  and  these  ha 
used  from  morning  till  night. 

At  length  an  unhappy  change  took  place  in  his  disor- 
der, which  terminated  all  Sukey's  hopes.  Winterbottom 
recovered  a  debt  of  ten  guineas,  which  had  been  long 
standing,  and  placed  upon  the  black  list;  it  was  unex- 
pectedly paid,  and  Winterbottom  determined  never  to 
get  between  a  pair  of  sheets  until  it  was  all  spent.  Un- 
happy determination,  instance  of  maniacism  too  fre- 
quent. Alas!  too  general — it  was  in  vain  Sukey  con- 
tested the  point— a  cask  of  gin  was  brought  in,  porter3 
pipes,  and  tobacco,  and  to  it  he  went  with  the  courage 
of  a  hero. 
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Sukey  with  that  filial  piety  which  had  ever  marked 
her  conduct,  but  in  that  one  never  to  be  forgotten  and 
solitary  instance,  certain  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  gin, 
so  much  porter,  and  such  a  supply  of  tobacco  was  in- 
ordinately too  much  for  one  person  at  one  sitting,  al- 
though extremely  loath,  yet  she  determined  to  share  it 
with  him,  perfectly  convinced  that  if  old  Winterbottom 
made  use  of  the  whole,  he  would  never  want  another 
glass  in  this  world. 

Knee  to  knee,  glass  to  glass,  pipe  to  pipe,  they  sat,  and 
as  St,  James's,  Clerkenweli,  struck  twelve  at  noon,  the 
passenger  down  Field-lane  could  not  but  have  inhaled 
the  fragrant  steams  which  burst  forth  in  volumes  from 
their  drawing-room  window.  About  four  o'clock  Win- 
terbottom began  to  faulter  in  his  draughts,  a  cold  dew 
hung  upon  his  forehead,  his  pipe  shook  in  his  hand.  Sukey 
perceived  it,  but  the  old  man  summoned  new  strength, 
he  refilled  his  pipe,  took  another  glass,  and  continued 
cheerily  unto  eight.  Sukey  felt  that  at  this  time  to  rise 
from  her  chair  and  walk  to  the  door  was  an  impossible 
thing,  therefore  she  was  content  to  keep  her  seat.  At  ten 
o'clock  Winterbottom  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  looking 
about  the  room  with  a  vacant  stare — he  exclaimed  indis- 
tinctly, God  bless  me,  where  am  I  ?  I  can  drink  no  more 
i — drink  no  more  ! 

Let  those  who  have  for  years  been  pining  away  life  in 
fruitless  expectation,  and  who  see  themselves  at  last  pos- 
sessed of  the'long  desired  blessing,  figure  to  themselves  the 
rapture  of  Sukey.  "  He  can  drink  no  more  i"  burst  from 
her  quivering  lips,  unconscious  that  inability  to  drink  in 
Winterbottom  was  but  a  forerunner  of  dissolution, 
*'  0,my  father,"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  on  her  knees, 
"  I  can  drink  no  more,"  replied  old  Winterbottom, 
dropping  his  head  upon  his  chest. 

The  spirit  of  life  at  that  instant  fled,  and  Sukey  per- 
ceiving that  her  father  was  no  more,  took  a  last  look,  a  last 
glass,  and  sunk  into  a  stupor  from  which  she  never  re« 
severed. 
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.  The  day  of  their  funeral  was  indeed  a  melancholy  one, 
for  on  that  day  was  young  Paddy  Shannon,  the  gay  de- 
ceiver— hanged ! 

MORAL. 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  Sukey  Winterbottom,  and 
had  she  never  gone  astray  the  preceding  tale  had  never 
been  written,  as  a  warning  to  young  innocents  who  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  seducer.  May  her  sad  example  be 
long  in  the  remembrance  of  girls  of  sixteen ;  and  her 
awful  fate  serve  as  a  useful  lesson  against  the  indulgence 
of  naughty  propensities,  and  the  artful  insinuations  of 
such  wicked  men  as  Paddy  Shannon  ! 


HISTORY  and  ILUSTRATION  of  the  LAW 
OF  LIBEL. 

The  present  practice  of  the  law  of  libel  derives  its' 
foundation  from  an  arbitrary  declaration  of  the  court  of 
Star  Chamber,  de  libellis  famosis  ;  and  from  the  concur- 
rence of  Lord  Coke  in  the  opinions  it  expresses.  The 
ancient  authorities,  previous  to  the  time  of  Lord  Coke, 
always  represent  the  falsehood  of  a  report,  or  of  a  pub- 
lication, as  the  constituent  of  its  criminality.  In  the  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  verbal  and  legal  authority,  it  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  law  of  libel  be  deducible 
from  the  general  principles  of  our  legal  system,  or  con- 
sistent with  truth,  expedience,  and  justice. 

The  character  of  this  offence,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, has  rather  an  anomalous  appearance  ;  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  actual  injury  to  the  public.  It  is  in  this 
respect  distinguishable  from  offences  in  general,  which 
consist  rather  in  the  injury  itself  than  in  the  bare  ten- 
dency to  it.  Other  offences  require  realities  to  their 
composition  :  this  is  wholly  composed  of  presumptions 
and  probabilities.  The  possible  injury  of  the  peace  of 
the  realm,  which  is  given  by  the  Star  Chamber  as  the 
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ground  of  its  decision,  requires  not  punishment,  but  pre- 
vention. In  cases  of  threatening,  and  in  other  breaches 
of  the  peace,  security  only  is  required  ;  and  why  should 
the  offence  in  question  be  more  heavily  visited  than  those 
which  threaten  the  life  and  property  of  our  neighbours? 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  arbitrary  governments  to  pre- 
fer public  punishment  to  civil  compensation.  Jealous  of 
his  power  the  despot  seeks  not  so  much  the  reparation 
of  the  injury  to  the  individual  as  an  atonement  for  the 
affront  to  his  authority.  Such  a  government  is  more 
anxious  for  the  maintainment  of  its  enormous  arrogations 
than  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of  the  subject. 
It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  offence  that  accounts  for 
its  having  been  singled  out  for  the  infliction  of  dispn> 
portionate  penalties.  The  motive  of  them  has  not  been 
to  protect  the  character  of  the  individual,  but  to  screen 
the  conduct  of  the  government  from  censure.  From  a 
dread  that  the  shaft  of  just  reproach  might  in  some  in- 
stances glance  too  high,  the  use  of  it  in  every  instance 
has  been  severely  prohibited. 

The  public  tranquillity,  as  it  is  the  only  security  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  is  the  object  to  which  it  sacrifices 
every  other.  The  apprehension  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  from  the  resentment  of  the  individual,  is  I 
think  rather  imputable  to  the  suspicious  vigilance  and 
timidity  of  a  bad  government,  than  to  the  firmness  of  a 
good  one.  In  this  conviction  the  decree  of  the  Star- 
chamber  was  issued,  and  under  similar  impressions  Lord 
Coke  declared,  that  "  this  court  (of  Star-chamber),  the 
right  institutions  and  ancient  orders  thereof  being  ob- 
served, doth  keep  all  England  in  quiet.*" 

If  the  injury  be  substantial  enough,  for  the  presump- 
tion of  damage  to  the  individual  to  attach  to  it,  it  is  sub- 
stantial enough  for  compensation,  if  it  be  not  omnia  scire, 
non  omnia  resequi.  If  the  provocation  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace  constitute  the  criminality  of  libel,  there  is  no 
breach  of  honor  or  duty  from  man  to  man,  which  may 
'         *  *  '       >  ••  *  *  **>  * 

*  4  Inst,  c.  5, 
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not,  from  its  provoking  quality,  and  the  probability  of 
its  being  resented,  be  rendered  a  public  offence.  The 
law,  we  are  aware,  cannot  regard  the  provocation  in  such 
cases  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  the  judges,  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistency of  presuming  the  resentment,  where  it  is  only 
probable,  and  of  not  recognizing  it  (as  in  the  case  of 
duels)  where  the  custom  of  the  age  has  rendered  it  al- 
most certain. 

To  a  man  who  has  a  deformed  person  there  is  frequent- 
ly nothing  so  provoking  as  the  exhibition  of  it,  by  any 
one  but  himself.  In  such  a  case  the  merit  of  the  artist 
would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  of  his  pen- 
cil. Of  course  the  moral  painter,  who  delineates,  however 
truly,  the  ridiculous  foibles,  the  contemptible  manners,  or 
the  licentious  morals  of  another,  is  at  least  equally  culpa- 
ble. We  speak  not  of  the  caricature,  but  of  the  correct 
portrait. 

All  immoralities  are  not  judicially  cognizable.  There 
are  violations  of  social  duty,  amenable  to  public  justice, 
by  no  regular  process,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
interests  of  society  may  be  involved.  The  perfidious 
friend,  the  seducer  of  unsuspecting  virtue,  the  spoiler  of 
domestic  happiness,  the  unfeeling  oppressor  of  his  depen- 
dents, all  desire  the  convenient  seeming  of  honesty.  They 
may  well  indeed  resent  the  officious  caution  of  the  satirist; 
but  does  the  law  itself  prepare  the  disguise  for  such  cha- 
racters? does  justice  make  common  cause  with  the  im- 
postors in  morality  and  religion,  and  in  its  regard  for  the 
irritability  of  their  resentments,  arm  itself  to  avenge  the 
detection  of  their  guilt  ? 

As  an  example  of  the  indiscriminate  and  unjust  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  libel,  the  following  case  may  be  ad- 
duced in  point.  One  Maddox,  an  apothecary,  had  per- 
sonated Dr.  Crow,  a  physician;  had  written  his  prescrip- 
tions, and  taken  his  fee.  Some  person  who  conceived 
the  public  to  be  interested  in  his  detection,  published 
the  fact  in  an  advertisement.  The  apothecary  in  the  con- 
fidence that  truth  is  no  justification  of  libel,  had  the  effron- 
tery to  move  the  court  of  King's  Beach  for  an  information 
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Itgainst  his  accuser,  but  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the 
fraud  with  r which  he  was  charged.  The  case  was 
glaring,  and  the  court  refused  the  information.  In  this 
instance  they  were  confounded  between  the  practice  of 
the  courts,  and  the  evident  demands  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. The  triumph  of  good  sense  was  evident,  but  it 
cannot  be  consistent  with  English  liberty  that  a  question 
of  libel,  sometimes  involving  the  character  of  the  judges 
themselves  should  be  left  to  their  own  decision. 

If  Maddox  had  afterwards  proceeded  by  indictment,  a 
singular  consequence  would  have  followed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  of  libel.  The  grand  jury  must  have  found 
the  bill  upon  the  same  evidence  which  was  produced  to 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Upon  the  same  evidence  the 
petty  jury  must  have  convicted  the  defendant;  and  the 
court  might  have  heard  this  audacious  impostor  insisting 
upon  judgment,  upon  the  same  evidence  which  was  pro- 
duced to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  which  it  had*dis- 
missed  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

The  subjoined  case  still  more  powerfully  exemplifies 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  existing  law. 


The  Abbot  of  St  Albans  sent  his  servant  to  zfemme 
co-cert  to  come  to  his  master  and  speak  with  him.  The 
servant  performed  his  command,  and  thereupon  the  wife 
came  with  him  to  the  abbot ;  and  when  the  abbot  and 
the  woman  were  together,  the  servant  who  knew  his 
master's  will,  withdrew  from  them,  and  left  them  two  in 
the  chamber  alone,  and  then  the  abbot  said  to  the  wo* 
man,  that  her  apparel  was  gross  apparel;  to  whom  the  wife 
said,  that  her  apparel  was  according  to  her  ability ',  and  ac« 
cording  to  the  ability  of  her  husband.  The  abbot  (know- 
ing in  what  women  repose  delight,)  said  to  her  that  if  she 
would  be  ruled  by  him,  she  should  have  as  good  apparel  as 
any  woman  in  the  parish,  and  did  solicit  her  chastity :  when 
the  wife  would  not  consent  to  him,  the  abbot  did  assault 
her,  and  would  have  made  her  an  ill  woman,  against  her 
will,  which  the  wife  would  not  suffer,  wherefore  he  kepi 
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her  in  his  chamber  against  her  Will.  The  husband  having 
notice  of  this  abuse  to  his  wife,  spake  publicly  of  the 
matter.  Thereupon  the  abbot  adding  one  sin  to  ano- 
ther sued  the  innocent  and  poor  husband  for  defamation 
in  the  spiritual  court,  because  the  husband  had  publish- 
ed that  the  lord  abbot  had  solicited  his  wife's  chastity, 
and  would  have  made  her  an  ill  woman.  (Coke.) 

The  question  upon  this  case,  which  I  have  given  in  the 
words  of  the  reporter,  was,  whether  the  defamation  was 
of  spiritual  cognizance  ? 

Now  let  us  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  case,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  the  offended  husband  instead  of  pub- 
licly speaking  the  slander,  had  privately  conveyed  it  to 
the  abbot  in  a  letter;  had  made  his  charge  with  remon- 
strances upon  it  in  terms  of  just  resentment.  From  the 
traits  that  we  have  already  observed  of  the  abbot's  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  wish  to  pu- 
nish the  layman's  presumption.  In  his  application  to  the 
spiritual  court  it  is  clear  that  he  mistook  his  remedy. 
Let  us  suppose  then  that  he  prefers  an  indictment.  The 
special  pleader  has  done  his  duty';  his  inuendoes  andaver« 
ments  are  properly  charged :  he  has  represented  the  abbot 
as  a  character  of  singular  piety,  of  gravity  and  exemplary 
manners,  and  has  libelled  ad  libitum  the  defendant.  Thebill 
is  found,  and  the  defendant  answers  to  the  charge  of  the 
indictment,  as  he  may  well  answer  that  he  is  not  criminal. 

The  case  of  the  prosecutor  is  opened,  and  in  support 
of  it,  that  which  the  defendant  is  ready  to  admit,  is 
proved  with  wonderful  exactness;  but  of  that  which  he 
denies  no  evidence  is  produced. 

The  defendant  is  called  upon.  He  is  in  possession  of 
an  evidence  who  had  been  the  unobserved  spectator  of 
the  transaction,  and  he  offers  that  defence  which  truth 
and  justice  furnish  to  him — his  mouth  is  shut — to  what 
purpose  indeed  should  he  open  it  ?  Truth  is  a  libel,  and 
his  justification  cannot  be  heard. 

Thejurors,  however,  may  have  heard  something  of  this 
abbot;  they  live  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  his  passion  for 
jemmes  covertes  may  not  have  escaped  them;  some  of  them 
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may  have  had  experience  of  it  in  their  own  families.  The 
juries  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  inuendoes.  The 
defendant  has  no  objection  to  admit  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  record,  and  is  of  course  convicted. 

Still  there  is  some  hope.  The  character  of  the  abbot 
is  notorious.  The  court  then  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  every  one  knows.  But  the  court  can 
only  iook  at  the  record.  It  is  the  unimpassioned  organ 
by  which  the  law  pronounces  that  punishment  which 
the  conviction  warrants. 

This  faithful  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  iibel  exhi- 
bits a  proceeding  which  has  for  its  object,  the  exclusion 
of  truth  from  a  court  of  justice.  The  defendant  is  con- 
victed and  punished  for  asserting  what  is  true,  what  is 
universally  known,  and  ought  to  be  investigated.  Can 
our  legislators  persist  in  fixing  such  a  soiecism  on  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  pronounced  "the  perfection  of  reason?" 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  expressing  it  as  my 
firm  persuasion,  that  in  the  place  of  this  exceptionable 
doctrine^  a  law  more  adequate  to  its  professed  object 
might  be  deduced  from  the  very  spirit  of  our  system  : 
which  to  the  really  injured  individual  should  substitute 
compensation  for  vindictive  satisfaction  ;  which  should 
furnish  to  government  every  means  for  its  just  support, 
without  leaving  to  a  bad  administration  the  privilege  of 
proscribing  the  virtuous  citizen,  or  the  incautious  but 
honest  patriot.  The  age  of  barbarism  is  past — it  is  to  be 
"hoped  that  the  age  of  cruel  refinement  will  never  arrive  ; 
and  let  us  now  endeavour  to  prevent  its  approach  by 
an  appeal  to  the  existing  spirit  of  legislative  liberality. 

We  have  thus  been  considering  a  doctrine,  which  has 
interrupted  the  general  harmony  of  our  legal  system  :  we 
have  been  examining  the  construction  of  that  engine  by 
which  the  trial  by  jury  and  a  free  press,  the  very  ram- 
parts of  the  constitution,  have  been  and  may  hereafter  be 
assailed.  That  his  present  speculations  may  lead  the  at- 
tention of  some  intrepid  and  conscientious  barrister  to  a 
legal  investigation  of  the  subject,  is  the  first  wish  of 

A  Friend  to  Truth  and  Justice. 
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price  of  Porter— patriotic  brewers— 
and  humane  quakers. 


Sir, 

When  opulent  dealers  in  the  necessary  articles  of 
life  combine  to  enhance  their  price,  they  generally  have 
some  paltry  excuse  to  offer  as  a  palliative  for  their  con- 
duct. In  the  last  rise  of  that  fictitious  composition 
called  Porter,  the  brewers  alleged  as  a  reason  the  high 
price  of  malt,  and  exacted  from  the  public  an  advance 
upon  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  then  in 
their  storehouses.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  they  having  had 
both  opportunity  and  time  to  reap  a  plentiful  advantage, 
and  malt  having  fallen  at  least  30s.  per  quarter,  the  pub- 
lic, in  their  turn,  have  a  right  to  demand  a  share  of  the 
benefit  arising  therefrom ;  otherwise,  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  endure  this  will-and-pleasure  tax  of  the  brewers, 
it  would  be  but  common  justice  that  some  portion  of  its 
amount  may  at  least  find  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
state,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  duty  on  malt,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  swell  the  already  overgrown  profits  of  the 
brewer. 

To  place  this  assertion  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
it  need  but  be  mentioned,  that  there  is  a  house  in  the 
trade,  and  that  by  no  means  the  greatest,  whose  con- 
sumption of  malt  is  one  thousand  quarters  weekly,  which, 
at  the  present  reduced  price,  gives  an  additional  profit  to 
the  brewer,  in  that  period,  of  one  thousand  Jive  hundred 
pounds;  and  allowing  eight  months  in  the  year  for  the 
purposes  of  brewing,  this  alone  would  give  to  the  con- 
cern (every  other  profit  to  boot,)  the  enormous  sum  of 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds  ! 

If  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  publication  you 
will  disseminate  this  hint,  the  public,  or  the  minister,  may 
derive  advantage  from  it;  and  the  former  wrill  have  this 
satisfaction,  that  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  sixpence  a 
pot  for  porter,  the  extra  charge  will  go  to  defray  theexi- 
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gencies  of  the  state,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  the  fabri- 
cators of  such  an  heterogeneous  composition  as  is  now 
forced  upon  us  for  this  once  pleasant  and  wholesome  be- 
verage. 

I  will  conclude  for  the  present  by  observing,  that 
though  there  has  been  much  said  about  patriotic  brewers, 
as  well  as  humane  Quakers,  (the  bulk  of  which  last  class, 
by  the  bye,  I  consider  as  the  very  symbols  of  monopoly,) 
I  have  always  been  ready  to  quarrel  with  the  expression. 
What  a  perversion  of  language!  What  an  insult  to  com- 
mon understanding!  to  term  that  patriotism,  which  exhi- 
bits nothing  beyond  a  love  of  itself ;  and  to  call  that  huma- 
nity, which  is  busily  employed  in  converting  the  bounties^ 
of  Providence  into  individual  aggrandisement! 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  much  incensed 

John  Bull, 


PROGRESS  OF  FASHION. 


Sir, 

As  1  perceive  that  you  have  not  yet  condescended  to 
be  influenced  by  me,  and  that  however  you  may  be  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  have  not  yet  obtain- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  lounger  or  the  demirep,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  convince  you  that  unless  you 
pay  tome  respect  to  me,  your  labour  and  ingenuity  will 
be  equally  vain.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  you, 
that  from  the  fickleness  of  my  disposition  you  must  not 
expect  this  letter  to  contain  a  long  chain  of  arguments, 
but  a  jumble  of  thoughts  without  order  or  connection. 

I  need  not  yield  to  any  one  with  respect  to  antiquity. 
There  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that  I  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  daughters  of  Eve  while  she  was  living, 
and  her  descendants  did  not  fail  to  respect  me  when  they 
had  lost  the  remembrance  of  tier.  Every  ancient  nation  re- 
nowned either  for  arts  or  politeness,  has  left  some  menu- 
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ments  of  my  greatness,  from  the  drapery  of  a  statue  in 
honor  of  Augustus,  to  the  remains  of  a  Carthaginian 
buckler,  or  the  tattered  remains  of  a  Roman  sandal. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  have  no  influence  on 
more  modern  times,  or  more  distant  nations.  I  have  had 
equal  power  over  the  polished  Frenchman  and  the  savage 
Greenlander.  I  first  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  whale- 
bone placed  in  their  nostrils  ;  and  it  was  I  who  first  taught 
the  ladies  of  China  that  little  feet  are  necessary  to  beau- 
ty.  But  the  government  of  those  usages  which  have 
become  established  through  the  progress  of  time,  I  have 
left  to  custom,  who  although  he  never  gains  an  authority, 
in  that  I  have  not  previously  resigned  into  his  hands,  yet 
afterwards  curtails  the  extension  of  my  power,  with  the 
rigor  of  a  usurper.  My  influence,  indeed,  is  seldom  felt 
by  the  Asiatics  or  Africans  above  once  in  a  century, 
when  I,  perhaps,  introduce  some  singular  revolution  in 
their  ideas  and  their  manners  ;  but  the  commotion  speed- 
ily subsides  :  my  power  is  soon  asleep,  and  those  who 
have  revered  me,  wake  again  into  their  former  sentiments 
and  circumstances.  The  bigotry  of  the  Turk,  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniard,  the  coldness  of  the  Russian,and  the  heaviness 
of  the  German,  are  too  great  to  allow  me  to  flourish  in 
any  of  their  respective  nations.  Even  the  Frenchman  is 
not  so  much  my  slave  as  he  formerly  was,  except  in  the 
government  of  his  country.  Under  the  auspices  of  Buo- 
naparte it  is  in  vain  that  I  am  cherished,  for  I  love  not  to 
reside  beneath  the  oppression  of  sumptuary  laws.  It  is 
in  England,  where  every  man  pursues  the  whims  of  his 
own  imagination  without  fear ;  where  the  men  are  supe- 
rior to  controul,  and  the  women  above  restraint,  that  1 
delight  to  dwell  :  my  votaries  are  not  here  arrested  because 
their  coats  are  lined  with  a  particular  colour,  or  obliged 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  theatre  because  it  is  the 
emperor's  birth-day  :  a  book  is  not  suppressed  because  it 
contains  novelties,  nor  a  newspaper  persecuted  because  it 
publishes  truth, 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  my  disci- 
ples were  distinguished  by  the  nakedness  of  their  bosoms 
and  the  height  of  their  head-dresses,  the  feathers  of  which 
sometimes  equalled  in  length  the  rest  of  the  body.  I 
was  then  the  patron  of  cold  formality,  and  dignified  pre- 
cision. The  females  were  demure,  and  the  gentlemen 
important  and  deliberate.  The  Spectator,  however,  by  his 
abilities  and  his  wit,  succeeded  in  lowering  the  height  of 
his  countrywomen's  heads,  and  in  covering  their  bosoms; 
he  taught  them  to  substitute  ease  for  constraint,  and  grace 
for  formality.  Thanks  however  to  the  versatility  of  the 
English  character,  one  ridiculous  form  was  scarcely  con- 
demned, before  another  sprung  up  in  its  place,  and  for 
sometime  the  ladies  of  rank  were  distinguished  by  the 
height  of  their  heels,  the  prominence  a  posteriori,  and 
the  longitude  of  their  waists. 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  all  the  varieties  of  dress 
and  manners,  by  which  those  who  aspired  to  honor  me, 
have  been  distinguished;  my  male  admirers  have  exhausted 
all  their  resources  of  masculine  ingenuity,  and  the  females 
have  endeavoured  to  gain  my  favor  by  imitating  the  dress 
of  the  men,  sometimes  by  unnatural  restraints,  and  at 
others  by  artificial  protuberances. 

I  might,  Mr.  Scourge,  stop  here,  and  leave  you  to  re- 
flect that  you  may  be  the  favorite  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
friend  of  every  Bond-street  lounger,  by  flattering  any 
of  the  foibles  I  have  mentioned  ;  that  you  may  engage 
the  gay  in  your  favour  by  descanting  on  the  favorite  dres-  . 
ses  of  the  day,  and  secure  the  smiles  of  your  fair  neigh- 
bours by  descanting  on  the  composition  of  rouge  and  de- 
pilatory powders  ;  but  there  is  a  large  field  in  which  you 
may  exercise  37our  genius.  You  may  gain  popularity  by 
imatating  the  melodies  of  Twiss,  or  the  sensibility  of 
Montgomery.  It  has  been  under  my  patronage  that  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  present  day  have  been  sent  into 
the  world,  from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  to  that  of  Lewis, 
and  from  the  novels  of  Robinson  to  those  of  Lathom. 
Plays  without    number,   although  possessed  neither  of 
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spirit  nor  delicacy,  have  owed  their  support  to  rne:  I 
brought  into  reputation  the  nonsense  of  Darwin,  the  in- 
sipidity of  Pye,  and  the  absurdity  of  Lewis.  I  have  inun- 
dated the  English  press  with  the  doleful  ditties  of  Burger, 
and  have  amused  your  countrymen  with  the  licentious 
effusions  of  Louvet.  The  reveries  of  headstrong  power, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  pretended  philosophers,  have  owed 
their  favourable  reception  to  my  good  offices.  You  may 
perhaps  be  surprised,  Sir,  that  while  I  know  these  pro- 
ductions to  be  absurd  I  patronize  them  ;  but  you  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  world  if  you  have  not  found,  that 
I  seldom  decide  according  to  my  judgment,  that  I  am 
sometimes  confounded  by  boldness,  and  sometimes  cor- 
rupted by  flattery.  Notwithstanding  therefore  I  perceive 
the  folly  of  the  claims  of  those  whom  I  praise,  yet  I  con- 
tinue my  applause,  after  the  pretensions  of  tiiose  who 
strove  for  it  are  condemned. 

By  these  means  my  power  has  become  so  great  that  in 
the  world  of  dress  little  attention  is  paid  to  decency 
when  put  in  competition  with  me  ;  and  in  the  republic 
of  learning  the  pen  of  criticism  when  employed  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  opinion  is  employed  in  vain.  Beneath  my 
auspices  the  ladies  will  soon  return  to  the  nakedness  of 
Eve,  and  your  literature  be  only  remarkable  for  obscurity 
and  folly. 

Every  succeeding  year  will  probably  produce  temporary 
stories  and  gipsy  tales  :  you  will  again  be  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  monkish  mysteries,  and  again  be  surprized 
at  the  attention  they  receive  and  the  fame  they  acquire. 

In  literature,  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  my 
decision  agrees  with  that  of  reason.  I  have  not  neglected 
the  prose  of  Montague  orthe  poetry  of  Moore.  I  have  not 
denied  the  merits  of  Lord  Byron,or  withheld  my  approba- 
tion from  the  prose  of  Stewart. 

Yet  as  the  versatility  of  my  temper  is  proverbial,  it  will 
not  be  wonderful  if  many  of  those  productions  which  are 
not  excellent,  and  of  those  which  are,  tose  my  patronage. 
The  time  may  come  when  I  shall  look  with  equal  indirfe* 
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rence  on  the  elegance  of  Campbell  and  the  dulness  of  Pye ; 
but  I  have  never  given  consideration  to  any  work,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  causing  its  real  merits  to  be  disco- 
vered. If  you  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  believe  that  your 
pages  contain  beauties  that  have  not  been  remarked,  wit 
which  has  not  been  celebrated,  or  learning  which  has 
not  been  admired,  you  may  attain  eminence  by  flatter- 
ing my  followers, — a  loose  thought  translated  from  the 
French,  will  preserve  a  Scourge  from  oblivion.  You 
may  attract  the  attention  of  the  men  by  descanting  on 
the  levity  and  fickleness  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  please 
the  ladies  by  descanting  on  the  inconstancy  and  false- 
hood of  the  lords  of  the  creation. 

The  roguery  of  lawyers  will  likewise  afford  you  a  co- 
pious source  of  wit  and  merriment,  and  when  you  are  at 
a  loss  for  matter  you  may  introduce  several  entertaining 
reflections  on  the  number  of  people  murdered  by  the  fa- 
culty. It  will  be  advisable  for  you  sometimes  to  intro- 
duce, as  if  by  accident,  a  quotation  which  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  subject;  and  you  may  enter  with  great  eclat 
into  the  examination  of  a  subject  you  do  not  understand. 
If  you  use  these  methods  to  extend  your  circulation,  I 
venture  to  prophesy  that  your  reputation  will  speedily 
eclipse  that  of  Johnson;  that  your  volumes  will  stand 
conspicuous  in  the  libraries  of  the  lounger,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  nobleman  ;  and  that  you  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  principal  favourites  of  Fashion. 


MR.  J.  C.  BURCKHARDT, 

The  Manufacturer  of  the  Masonic  Jewel  presented  to  the 

Earl  of  Moira. 


In  the  numbers  of  the  Scourge  for  January,  February, 
and  April  last,  several  paragraphs  reflecting  on  the  cha- 
racter and  origin  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Burckhardt  of  Northum- 
berland-street, Strand,  jeweller,  were  inserted  by  us  on 
authority  that  we  had  then  no  reason  to  distrust.    Since 
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that  period  we  have  had  occasion  to  enquire  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  statements  of  our  correspondent,  and  are 
not  only  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  his  aspersions  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  but  of  the  perfect  re- 
spectability of  that  gentleman's  character;  and  therefore 
feel  it  our  duty  thus  publicly  to  apologize  for  having 
allowed  our  publication  to  be  the  vehicle  of  such  an  un- 
merited attack  on  his  character.  Mr.  Burckhardt  having 
discovered  the  author  of  the  offensive  articles,  has,  at  our 
request,  stayed  the  proceedings  against  us:  we  therefore 
deem  it  an  act  of  justice  both  to  Mr.  B.  and  ourselves  to 
enter  into  this  public  explanation. 


CENSOR    at    COURT  ;    or,  Advantages   of 
SCANDAL. 


Sin, 
Mr.  Robert  Southey  having  been  at  length  elected  to 
the  honourable  office  of  resounding  the  praises  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  being  in  full  possession  of  his  hun- 
dred and  six  pounds  a  year,  the  but  of  sack  being  com- 
muted for  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings,  permit  me 
now  that  the  suggestion  can  do  no  harm  to  a  deserving 
individual,  to  propose,  that  as  a  set-off  against  the  eulo- 
gies of  the  laureat,  a  Monitor  be  appointed  for  the 
court  under  the  title  of  the  Censor.  Philip  of  Macedon 
retained  a  servant  in  his  household  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reminding  him  every  morning  that  he  was  a  man  ;  and 
the  admonitions  of  the  prophets  of  Judea,  and  the  augurs 
of  Rome,  are  reported  to  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  monarchsof  their  respective  countries.  Surely  then 
the  great  and  virtuous  Regent  of  Britain  need  not  be 
alarmed  or  ashamed  at  an  example  which  was  tolerated 

VOL.   VI.  T   y 
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in  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Nero.  Poetical  justice 
will  thus  be  granted  to  his  character,  and  while  Mr. 
Southey  is  inditing  odes  on  the  excellencies  of  the  Prince, 
the  Monitor  will  be  employed  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  those  excellencies  by  pointing  out  every  opportunity 
of  amendment,  and  every  error  that  remains  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  use  of  a  censor  of  this  kind,  especially  if  his  juris- 
diction extended  throughout  the  whole  fashionable  world, 
would  be  as  delightful  as  beneficial.  Vice  and  folly,  ra- 
ther than  its  iniquity  or  its  errors  should  be  sung  by  the 
monitory  laureat,  would  restrain  its  propensities,  or  re- 
tire into  obscurity.  The  curious  would  receive  from  the 
monthly  philippics  of  the  monthly  satirist  the  most  co- 
pious supply  of  scandalous  materials  ;  their  composition 
will  afford  as  much  room  to  the  criticism  of  the  fop  and 
the  lounger,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  let- 
ters, and  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  will  at  least  be 
doubled  by  the  eagerness  of  each  kind  matron  and  friendly 
damsel  to  circulate  the  delicious  and  well-told  tale. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  at  the  present  day  to  suppose 
that  any  lady  would  spoil  her  eyes  or  her  complexion  in 
poring  over  the  absurdities  of  a  few  old-fashioned  fel- 
lows, who  only  mean  to  improve  the  understanding,  or 
that  she  would  employ  that  time  in  serious  reading  which 
she  is  accustomed  to  spend  at  her  toilette.  As  no  female 
in  this  enlightened  age  is  so  unfashionable  as  to  rise  be- 
fore twrelve,  or  to  sit  less  than  four  hours  in  arranging  the 
colour  of  her  cheeks,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  long 
dissertations  on  manners,  or  compositions  requiring  a 
taste  for  serious  poetry,  can  be  generally  read  or  under- 
stood in  the  circles  of  fashion.  But  the  monitory  odes  I 
am  now  proposing  would  become  at  once  the  vehicle  of 
scandal  and  instruction  ;  they  might  be  read  by  the  wait- 
ing maid  to  the  mistress,  and  by  the  nurse  to  the  children, 
and  be  generally  diffused  and  understood. 

TheCensor  General  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
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itig  intelligence ;  for  if  we  alter  the  precept  "  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,"  to  "  do  as  you  are  done  by,"  (a  sense 
in  which  it  is  understood  by  verygrespectable  personages,) 
it  will  be  a  sufficient  caution  to  any  of  those  ladies  who 
remark  the  frailties  and  defects  of  others,  since  accusa- 
tion may  be  reciprocal.  We  are  all  aware  that  though 
the  Censor  General  might  receive  from  every  lady  in  high 
life  a  detail  of  the  amours  and  peccadilloes  of  some  pri- 
vate friend,  it  implies  neither  hatred  nor  jealousy.  The 
amusement  of  scandal  is  perfectly  innocent  and  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  Christian  charity.  I  have  known 
two  ladies  who  expressed  in  every  company  themostvio- 
lent  astonishment  at  each  other's  follies,  embrace  with 
the  most  ardent  professions  of  attachment,  and  testify 
the  utmost  sorrow  that  distance  and  engagement  should 
have  denied  them  the  happiness  of  seeing  each  other 
more  frequently.  But  what  has  given  me  more  satisfac- 
tion, the  very  next  evening  I  have  heard  the  one  remark 
that  Lady  K.  was  very  hypocritical,  as  she  frequently 
satirized  her  most  intimate  friends;  and  the  other  that 
Mrs.  F.  was  a  tale-bearer  and  a  slanderer,  as  she  never 
paid  a  visit  but  to  collect  materials   for  a  secret  history. 

If  scandal  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  conversation;  if  it  assist  a  lady  to  evince  her  hatred  of 
the  peccadillos  of  her  friends  ;  if  it  be  gained  without  in- 
jury to  the  bloom  of  the  countenance,  or  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  complexion  ;  if  it  be  always  promotive  of 
good  nature  and  charity ;  and  if  it  enable  its  votaries  to 
display  knowledge  and  vivacity,  although  they  be  not 
possessed  of  learning,  good  sense,  wit,  or  politeness,  I 
cannot  help  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Censor, 
to  whom  the  scandalous  anecdotes  in  possession  of  ever}' 
single  individual  may  be  transmitted  as  materials  for  his 
odes. 

Let  us  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  a  greater  object  in  a 
less.  The  personal  errors  of  the  first  personage  of  the 
kingdom  have  a  baleful  influence  over  the  whole  empire 
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of  fashion.    At  stated  seasons,  therefore,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  the  Poetical  Censor  should  contend  in  verse 
with  the  Laureat :  the  one  resounding   the   virtues  and 
wisdom  of  the   Regent,  the  other  reminding  him  of  his 
foibles  and  errors.     By   such    a   competition    he   would 
obtain  the  quantity  of  applause  and  admiration  that  he 
deserved,  and  no  more.     While  he  felt  proud  of  the  eu- 
logies that  were  just,  he  would  learn  what  to  avoid,  and 
of  what  to  be   ashamed.      He  would  listen    to  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery,  corrected  by  the  criticism  of  truth,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  correctness  of  his  morals,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  the  energy  of  his  mind.     Had 
the  office   of  Court   Monitor   been    established    twenty 
years  ago,  what  evils  and  what  errors  might  have  l>een 
prevented  !    The  practice  of  ex-  officio  informations  might 
have  been  abolished  ;    the  misfortunes   of  an   illustrious 
female  would  not  have  occurred  ;  the  prince  might  have 
been  passing  the  decline  of  age  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
wife  and  virtuous  family;  the  anecdotes  of  the  turf  and 
the  square  might  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  ;   the  re- 
tainers of  the  press  would  have  continued  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  liberty  ;  and  the  people  grateful,  virtuous,  and 
content,  would  have  hailed  with  rapture  the  period  when 
Providence  should   prepare   an  opportunity  for  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  Fourth, 
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Drury  Lane. — This  theatre  opened  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  the  School  for  Scandal.  There  was  nothing:  wor- 
thy  of  observation  in  the  casting  of  the  parts,  or  the  progress 
of  the  performance.  The  circular  lights  are  removed  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  proscenium,  but  the  pedestals  on  which  they 
rested  are  suffered  to  remain.  The  only  novelty  of  the  month 
has  been  the  appearance  of  a  Mr.  Hughes  as  Jaques,  the  Mock 
Duke  in  the  Honey  Moon.  We  are  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hughes  on  his  powers  of  comic  de- 
lineation. His  stature  is  short,  his  articulation  coarse  and  vul- 
gar; and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  (on  the  stage)  stu- 
pid and  forbidding.  He  mistakes  grimace  for  expression,  and 
laborious  distortion  for  flexibility.  If  his  personation  of  other 
characters  bears  any  resemblance  to  his  Jacques,  he  has  only 
ventured  on  the  London  boards  to  receive  the  neglect  and  de- 
rision that  justly  attaches  to  ambitious  incapacity. 

Covent  Garden — The  constant  succession  of  novelty  by 
which  this  theatre  has  been  distinguished  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  do  credit  to  the  taste,  the  activity,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  manager.  His  selection  of  new  performers  has 
been  no  less  fortunate  than  the  regard  for  the  amusement  of  the 
town,  which  induced  Mr.  Harris  to  engage  them,  has  been 
conspicuous.  To  deny  the  servants  of  the  public  that  tribute 
of  applause,  which  they  have  deserved  by  their  public  spirit,  oa 
the  plea  that  they  are  influenced  solely  by  mercenary  views, 
and  expend  their  money  only  when  they  are  sure  to  be  repaid,is 
of  all  modes  of  action  the  most  absurd  and  unjust.  The  mana- 
ger of  Covent  Garden  has  evidently  exceeded  the  point  at 
which  the  public  would  have  had  reasou  to  be  satisfied,  or  at 
which  the  attractions  of  the  theatre  might  have  been  suppose^ 
to  reach  their  utmost  limit.  The  house  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  just  as  crouded  had  no  alterations  taken 
place  in  its  interior,  or  only  one  half  of  the  new  performers  been 
engaged,  as  it  will  be  after  all  the  display  of  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors.     But  a  successful  manager,  if  he 
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possesses  the  feelings  becoming  his  situation,  will  not  repay  the 
patronage  of  the  public  by  meting  out  the  degree  and  extent 
of  entertainment  that  he  can  afford  to  give ;  and  it  is  the  demon- 
stration of  those  feelings  at  the  opening  of  the  present  season, 
to  which  we  gladly  offer  our  tribute  of  applause. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Terry  is  not  quite  unknown  to  a  London 
audience.  He  was  some  time  ago  one  of  the  principal  actors  of 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  his  improvement  since  that  period 
does  credit  to  his  perseverance.  His  person  is  good,  his  fea- 
tures dark,  and  expressive  of  the  gloomy  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions. He  has  studied  as  a  tragedian  in  the  school  of  Kenible, 
as  a  comedian  in  that  of  Munden  ;  but  his  acting  shews  the 
student  rather  than  the  imitator,  the  admirer  rather  than  the 
copyist.  His  personation  of  Leon  was  equally  effective  in  the 
preliminary  scenes  of  affected  ideocy,  and  in  the  subsequent 
assumption  of  legitimate  authority.  We  have  not  seen  him  in 
the  character  of  Old  Dornton  in  the  Road  to  R.uin;  but  his  Lord 
Ogleby  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  his  excellence  in  Leon.  He 
forgot  the  languor  and  infirmities  of  the  exhausted  debauchee, 
and  ogied  and  courted  with  the  animation  of  a  man  in  full 
health  and^spirits. 

Mr.  Vining  is  a  very  different  actor  from  Mr.  Terry.  He  has 
performed  the  part  of  Frederic  in  the  Poor  Gentleman,  and 
avowedly  assumes  those  characters  in  which  the  first  requisites 
are  gentlemanly  elegance  and  graceful  vivacity.  Unfortunately 
his  talents  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  his  ambition, 
and  he  may  return  to  his  country  friends  without  exciting  the 
regret  or  the  sympathy  of  a  single  individual  attached  to  the 
London  stage. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  assumes  the  characters  of  antiquated  house- 
keepers, superannuated  nurses  and  peevish  old  maids;  but  buf- 
foonery is  a  poor  substitute  for  humor,  and  extravagance  for 
spirit.     She  has  been  very  unfavourably  received. 

Miss  Rennel  appeared  on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  part 
of  Ariel,  and  has  since  performed  in  the  characters  of  A  rtax- 
erxes  and  Philip  in  Rosina.  Her  figure  is  neat  and  elegant ; 
her  voice  clear,  distinct,  and  sonorous,  but  not  susceptible  of 
variety.  As  a  breeches  figure,  in  parts  requiring  only  distinct- 
ness of  elocution  and  moderate  powers  of  voice,  she  is  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  theatre.     We  doubt  whether  in  female  attire,  and 
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m  parts  requiring  delicacy  of  expression,  or  powers  of  vocal 
pathos,  she  is  calculated  to  excel. 

In  chaste  and  simple  melody  Miss  Matthews  surpasses  all  her 
contemporaries.  Her  intonation  combines  the  accuracy  of  the 
most  correct  science,  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  execution,  with 
the  most  delightful  brilliance  of  effect.  Without  any  exube- 
rance of  ornament,  and  almost  without  effort,  she  threads  the 
mazes  of  the  most  difficult  passages  with  admirable  dexterity, 
which  gives  full  effect  to  those  the  most  simple.  She  has  already 
appeared  as  Annette  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  Elizabeth 
in  the  Exile,  and  as  Rosina.  Her  exertions  have  been  rewarded 
by   the  most  unbounded  applause. 

On  Thursday  the  23d,  Miss  Stephens,  a  pupil  of  Mr,  Welch, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  in  the  character  of  Man- 
dane,  in  Artaxerxes.  She  burst  upon  the  audience  in  a  strain 
of  rich,  powerful,  and  varied  melody,  that  took  their  senses  by 
surprize,  and  commanded  the  warmest  and  most  reiterated 
plaudits.  Her  appearance  is  not  youthful,  but  her  face  is 
pleasing  ;  her  stature  portly,  her  deportment  grave  and  delibe- 
rate, perhaps  too  much  so  for  her  age,  and  for  the  parts  she 
will  be  called  upon  to  personate.  She  possesses  a  compass  of 
voice  fully  equal  to  any  amplitude  of  space,  or  any  complexity 
of  musical  composition.  Her  tones  are  rich,  powerful,  and 
harmonious  ;  her  execution,  as  the  occasion  requires,  lofty, 
elegant,  and  pathetic.  She  possesses  the  same  facility  of  elegant 
and  appropriate  ornament  with  Mrs.  Dickons  ;  but  the  articu- 
lation of  that  lady  is  much  less  distinct,  and  in  pathetic  and 
sentimental  passages  she  can  bear  no  comparison  with  Mis* 
Stephens,  who  promises  when  time  and  experience  have  cor- 
rected those  errors  and  deficiencies  on  which  we  shall  not  dwell, 
and  improved  her  excellencies,  to  be  no  unworthy  successor  of 
Mrs.  Billingtou. 

Mrs.  M'Gibbon,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  has 
performed  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Haller,  in  the  Stranger.  The 
part  requires  but  little  exertion,  and  of  Mrs.  M' Gibbon's  abi- 
lities we  are  therefore  unable  to  express  any  decided  opinion. 
Her  appearance  is  interesting,  her  delivery  impressive,  and  her 
conception  of  the  character  was  judiciously  formed  and  skilfully 
expressed. 

The  dull  and  massy  heaviness  that  distinguished  the  inte« 
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rior  of  the  house,  has  been  superseded  by  a  union  of  beauty, 
elegance,  and  convenience,  such  as  has  been  seldom  witnessed, 
The  ponderous  archway  over  the  stage  has  been  converted  into 
a  light  and  airy  cove,  turning  elliptically  towards  the  ceiling  ; 
the  pigeon-holes  have  been  removed ,  the  fronts  of  the  three  tier 
of  boxes  are  decorated  in  gold,  with  the  Rose,  the  Thistle,  and 
the  Shamrock  ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
other  alterations,  the  conveyance  of  sound  has  been  rendered  so 
complete  that  the  slightest  whisper  may  be  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  theatre. 

The  Pantheon. — The  proprietors  of  this  theatre  have  at 
length  determined;  it  appears,  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates'  licence,  and  to  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  music  and  dancing.  They  will  thus  .secure 
themselves  against  the  capricious  or  interested  machinations  of 
their  adversaries,  while  the  question  with  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  approaches  to  its  decision,  and  the 
petition  of  the  proprietors  is  ready  for  presentation.  The  chief 
male  performer  in  the  vocal  department  is  Mr.  Jones.  He  sing* 
with  judgment  and  spirit,  and  is  ably  supported  by  Miss  Sin- 
gleton, a  young  lady  whose  voice  is  full  and  sonorous,  whose 
person  is  handsome  and  prepossessing,  and  whose  powers  of  ex- 
ecution are  considerable.  The  dancing  department  is  con- 
ducted with  great  elegance  and  spirit.  Miss  Harrison  displays 
her  agile  powers  with  much  effect,  and  in  the  pas  de  deux  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Jones,  grace  is  united  with  activity.  The: 
band  is  good,  and  the  whole  concern  conducted  with  animation 
and  success. 


W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  5,  Newgate -street,  London. 
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"We  have  again  to  apologize  for  postponing  Mr.  P.'s  article? 
respecting  the  Coalheaver's  sale.  It  shall  positively  appear  in 
our  next,  accompanied  with  an  appropriate  HUMOUROUS 
and  SATIRICAL  CARICATURE.  i 

L.  L.  and  P.  P.  are  under  consideration. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  London  and  Conn* 
try  Apprentice's  journal ;  and  if  he  will  permit  us  to  expand 
his  ideas  and  correct  his  errors  of  haste  and  inadvertence,  hisar« 
tide  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  number. 

The  article  in  the  Times  respecting  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is 
unworthy  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  our  valuable  cor- 
respondent Eusebius.  The  animadversions  of  that  paper  are 
in  the  present  instance  vulgar,  outrageous,  and  indecent.  The 
strictures  in  Drakard's  paper,  are  equally  remarkable  for  their 
elegance  and  spirit. 

We  shall  feel  particularly  obliged  by  the  communication  of 
epigrams,  jeux  d' esprit,  and  curious  extracts  from  rare,  valua- 
ble, and  amusing  publications. 

The  Pulpit  will  be  resumed  some  time  in  the  present  season. 

The  history  of  Dr,  B—  shall  be  revised  and  inserted  as  soon 
as  due  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work  will  permit. 

Indignatus,  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  middle  men  in  public 
markets,  is  under  consideration. 

The  loan  of  popular  works,  intended  for  review,  addressed  to 
W.  N.  Jones,  5,  Newgate  Street,  is  earnestly  requested. 

The  dramatic  remarks  by  L.  L.  shall  meet  with  an  early  re« 
futation. 
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THE 

BOUNTIES  OF  PROVIDENCE  COUNTERACTED; 

OS. 

BENEFITS  OF  A  PLENTIFUL  HARVEST. 

A  SF.HIC-COMICO  BVRLES?UE  ODE. 
IN    ALLUSION    TO    OUR    CARICATURE* 

Hence,  Famine,  gaunt,  and  speed  thy  flight 
To  shades  Cimmerian,  wrapt  in  three-fold  night  % 

No  more  thy  pow'r  we  fear, 

Although  thy  aspect  drear 
Hath  long  repress'd,  through  want,  each  varied  joy : 

To  curs'd  Mark-lane  retire, 

And  join  the  yelling  choir 
Of factors',  mealmen's  sprites  that  oft  the  spot  annoy. 

Hail  pleasing  sound,  that  plenty  brings^ 

Superlative  to  hear; 
Hail,  golden  harvest,  best  of  things, 
Avaunt  each  ghastly  fear! 
Mankind,  by  you,  must  renovate  their  pow'rs^ 
As  erst  the  royal  poet  sung, 
When  oft  his  harp  divine  he  strung, 
To  cheer  the  lonely  hours : 
From  thee  each  face  assumes  a  pleasing  smile, 
Thy  force  doth  ev'ry  want  beguile.— 
Hail,  Plenty,  hail!  supremest  gift  belowA 
The  loveliest  Lethe  for  each  human  woe. 
vol.  vi.  z  z 
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But,  ah,  how  oft  doth  man  misuse 

Through  black  ingratitude, 

(That  marbled  monster,  rude) 
Heav  Vs  choicest  bounties,  and  each  gift  abuse  * 

How  oft  are  common  rights  deny'd, 

To  succour  av'rice,  pamper  pride ; 
.And  that  which  Providence  for  all  design'd, 
Ho  fell  monopoly,  and  selfish  ends  confin'd. 

What  then  avails  the  gifts  of  heav'n, 
Or  what  the  bounties  lib'ral  giv'n, 

If  man  to  man's  unkind  ? 
The  waving  grain,  of  golden  hue, 
Or  herbage,  tipt  with  healthful  dew, 
But  fill  with  grief  the  mind : 
Such  human  locusts,  God  with  man  defy, 
And  turn  to  blightful  clouds  the  sunshine  of  the  skv  I 

What  if  around  our  hills  stand  thick  with  grain, 

And  vegetation  bare  her  treasur'd  store ; 
What  if  the  clouds  with  riches  swell  to  rain, 

And  weeping  from  their  urns  each  blessing  pour; 
In  vain,  alas !  the  lavish  good  : 
The  miscreant  dealer  artfully  employs 
Insidious  means,  and  ev'ry  boon  destroys, 
While,  *midsievTn  plenty,  thousands  faint  for  food!] 

Ye  pow* is  eternal,  hear  an  ardent  pray'r; 
O  let  the  wish  as  ev'ning  incense  rise— 
That  those  who  thus  their  machinations  bare 
May  never  taste  the  mercies  of  the  skies ! 
"  Blast  their  designs,  Great  God  !"* 
And  scourge  them  with  thy  'vengeful  rod  t 
Grant  that  each  walking  blight 
Who  spurns  the  widow's  or  the  orphan's  plaint, 

And  boasts  of  that  delight, 
The  indignant  Muse  shrinks  from  the  task  to  paint; 


*  3p,  Portews's  Po$m  «a  Death, 
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O  grant,  like  Tantalus,  they  all  may  feel 
Perpetual  want,  and  still  that  want  reveal  {, '  , 
While  those  around,  regardless  of  their  moan, 
Give  them,  what  Justice  dooms,  instead  of  bread— a  stone  ! 
Oct.  25M,  1813.  J,  P. 


FASHIONABLE  LEVITIES, 

Sir, 
As  my  name  implies,  I  have  an  hundred  eyes — that  is 
to  say — I  am  in  fashion — here,  there,  and  every  where — 
engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and  a  round  of  fop- 
peries— I  see  high  life,  perverted  into  low— and  fashion 
into  folly — poets  proud  as  peers  ;  peers,  poor  as  poets  ; 
and  in  fashionable  parties  often  behold  the  most  motley 
groupe,  that  can  be  jumbled  together,  by  the  "  attractive 
force  of  gold,"  and  high-bred  Charlatanism — I  have  seen 
a  L — d  H — ke  (whose  ancestor  is  renowned  in  the  annais 
of  his  country)  pourtraying  the  powers  of  pugilism, 
and  the  pleasures  of  four  in  hand;  wThile  a  p — p— g. 
Parson  has  been  describing  an  infamous  intrigue,  and 
the  plots  of  his  patron. — In  a  another  corner,  my  L — d 

S th   bawling  in  Mad De  S i'sears  the 

principles  of  polytheism,  which  she  replied  to,  by  a  learn- 
ed dissertation   on   the  revolutions  of  religion — I   have 

heard  L — d  T — w  sporting  nonsense  to  a  Bishop, 

and    Mr.  C — g  talking    politics  to  a  lady — and  a 

P ce  praise  the  well-shaped  ankle  of  a  Mrs.  B km* 

which  she  has  returned  with  compliments  on  his  royal. 
Whiskers — By  the  bye— Mr.  Editor — I  may  as  well  say 
something  singular  about  this  last  article,  {for  it  is  a  sale- 
able one  I  assure  you)  since  my  Lord  Byron  has  set  mean 
example,  in  bringing  a  whisker  anecdote  in  his  poem, 
without  having  any  sort  of  connexion  with  the  tale  more 
than  religion  has.— Anger,  his  lordship  says,  will  curl  up 
tke  whiskers,  like  the  quills  upon  a  fretful  porcupine — may 
not  fear  have  a%contrary  effect,  by  relaxing  them  like  the 
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hairs  upon  a  drowned  rat  (a  beautiful  simile  this) — Physio- 
logical^  speaking{ not  a-la- mode  Saumarez)  his  lordship's 
anecdote  is  not  founded  so  much  on  conceit  as  generally- 
conceived — the  bulbous  root  of  every  hair  contains  oil  of 
an  attenuated  consistence,  and  of  a  black  brown,  or  san- 
dy colour;  the  first  imparting  more  strength  than  the  two 
latter,  most  probably  on  account  of  its  thicker  body. — It 
has  been  well  ascertained  that  sudden  fright  shall  act  so 
chemically  on  the  oil,  as  to  change  its  colour,  by  which 
means  the  hair  of  the  head  is  often  turned  grey  be- 
fore the  age  of  puberty — and  for  the  information  of  our 
bucks  of  the  day  they  may  be  satisfied  that  no  P — • — 's 
Russia  Oil  will  permanently  change  the  colour  of  the 
hair  (bad  news  for  L-dy  Y- — th)  or  cover  a  bald  head 
;  with  a  beautiful  crop ;  however  broad-mouthed  the  ab- 
sorbents or  forcible  the  friction — Here  is  digression 
with  a  vengeance ! — But  I  shall  make  no  apology,  as 
I  am  only  in  the  fashion. 

Leaving  the  commixed  assembly  of  illustrious  wh— -s,  and 
plebeian  p — ps-— I  have  attended  the  fashionable  watering 
places — where  I  have  been  assailed  by  stock-jobbing  de- 
bauchees, pedestrians,  prize-fighters,  and  needy  adven- 
turers of  every  description  ;  not  including  those  market- 
able commodities — for  rank,  and  wealth — the  daughters  of 
rich  traders,  and  reduced  gentry — Now  and  then  hap- 
pens, that  I  discover  exalted  rank  with  a  becoming  de- 
portment, and  wit  and  wortrrunited — Such  qualities,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  met  with— and  when  they  are,  ought  to 
be  noticed — None  grace  the  higher  circles  so  conspicu- 
ously as  my  L — d  and  Lady  K — ny— n  ;  the  former  for 
his  affability  and  abilities  ;  the  latter  for  her  beauty  and 
unassuming  manners — I  have  observed  their  conduct  in 
a  retired  part  of  Devonshire,  and  found  them  both  reflect- 
ing honour  to  the  peerage  ;  combining  all  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  and  worth,  and  mind,  and  manners. — Having 
descended  to  eulogy,  I  shall  not  revert  back  to  the 

"  Long  black  catalogue," 
but  here  close  this  heterogeneous  epistle,  promising  from 
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time  to  time  to  expose  all  that  is  execrable,  and  to 
commend  where  praise  is  due  :  influenced  by  Virtue, 
which  alone  equalizes  mankind." 

(c  Les  homtne3  sont  egaux,  ce  iCest  'point  la  naissance 
C'est  la  seule  Vertu  qui  fait  la  difference  ;" 

intending  to  adopt  that  rule  of  the  Roman  satirist — to 
combine  censure  with  pleasantry. 

Simul  et  jueunda  et  idonea  fttcere  vitae. 

Argus. 


ANTICIPATION; 

OR, 

Extracts  from  the  public  Prints  for  the  Month  of  Nov.  1813* 


Nov.  2. — tf  We  congratulate  the  public,  and  particularly  the 
labouring  artisan  and  mechanic,  on  the  information  which  we 
have  received  from  a  respectable  quarter,  whose  authority  we 
can  confide  in,  that  they  are  likley  once  more  to  be  treated  with 
a  wholesome  beverage,  the  brewers  having  come  to  a  resolution 
of  adopting  the  old  custom  of  using  malt  and  hops.  Two 
patriotic  gentlemen  in  this  line,  ever  ready  to  volunteer  their 
services  for  the  general  good,  were  the  first  who  proposed  so 
desirable  a  change  V* — Tap-tub  Advertiser. 

Nov.  5. — "  It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  we  dwell  on  one 
particular  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  R — — t,  and  which  we 
cannot  but  hail  as  the  harbinger  of  more  happy  times.  After 
expatiating  on  the  good  effects  likely  to  result  from  the  power- 
ful alliances  Great  Britain  had  formed  on  the  Continent,  and 
ably  and  feelingly  depicting  the  extensive  warfare  that  she  was 
compelled  to  carry  on  as  well  in  America  as  Europe,  it  is  posi- 
tively declared,  that  no  additional  burden  would  be  laid  on  the 

public." — Morning  Post. Ye  Norths  and  Pitts,   when  did 

ye  ever  commence  a  session  under  such  favourable  auspices  ? 

Nov.  9. — "  This  day  the  Lord  Mayor  was  sworn  in  with  the 
usual  solemnities.  Among  the  singularities  of  the  procession 
we  canaot  help  noticing  the  respect  paid  to  the  Ex-Lord  Mayor 
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by  the  bakers  and  meatmen.  As  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself 
in  his  carriage,  by  a  signal  preconcerted,  the  horses  were  in- 
stantly taken  from  the  vehicle,  and  the  principal  bakers  of  the 
metropolis  supplied  their  places.  These  were  preceded  by  a 
Jong  train  of  meahnen,  who  solemnly  paused  at  the  corner  of 
•ach  street,  and  chaunted  the  following  invocative  lines  : 

"  O  thou,  ^hose  fiat  earthly  bliss  can  give* 
Securely  let  this  best  of  Mayors  live  \ 
Crown  all  his  days  with  joy,  his  nights  with  rest  ; 
O  grant,  in  mercy,  this  our  foud  request*" 

The  effect  was  truly  impressive,  and  did  honor  to  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  those  very  grateful  and  respectable  bodies.  What 
was  rather  singular,  there  were  several  Quakers  recognized 
among  the  number.'* — Courier, 

Nov.  12. — "  The  courts  of  Westminster  this  term  have  ex- 
hibited some  singul  ar  phenomena.  Certain  barristers ,  who  had 
long  been  the  terror  of  witnesses,  were  said  to  have  been  so 
closely  employed  during  the  long  vacation  in  taking  lessons 
from  modesty  that  not  a  vestige  of  their  former  flippant  mode 
of  conducting  themselves  now  remains." — Morning  Chronicle, 
» — This  is  truly  an  age  of  wonder.  We  shall  next  hear  of  civi- 
lity being  practised  by  Greenwich  coachmen,  and  watermen 
taking  less  than  their  fare, 

Nov.  24. — "  Yesterday  was  paid  into  the  Tf  easury,  by  one 
©f  theDutch  commissioners,  the  sum  of  14,0001.,  being  his  por- 
tion of  the  70,0001.  discovered  by  the  Inspectors  of  Public  Ac- 
counts to  be  deficient  in  this  concern.  We  trust  that  so  lau- 
dable an  example  will  speedily  be  followed  by  his  four  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  by  the  one  who  was  lately  robbed  <m 
the.  road  to  Dulwich, — It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning." 

Statesman, 

Nov.  27. — "  We  beg  leave  to  eontradiet  the  report  of  Mr. 
Xerable  being  engaged  as  acting  manager  of  Drury-lane  the- 
atre* Our  readers  may  be  assured  no  such  circumstance  has 
taken  plgce  ;  and  they  should^be  very  cautious  in  giving  credit 
*a  any  of  these '  new  blown  bubbles  of  the  day'/' 

Traveller* 


{     357     } 
ADVANTAGES  OF  GAMING. 


Sir, 


There  are  certain  amusements  of  the  present  age 
which  the  uninitiated  part  of  the  world  conspires  to  re- 
gard as  foolish  or  pernicious,  and  which  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  possess  every  injurious  and  dangerous  quality. 
But  such  is  the  admirable  disposition  of  sublunary  af- 
fairs, that  the  most  extensive  good  frequently  originates 
in  the  appearance  of  evil :  and  the  results  of  further  en- 
quiry, compared  with  their  first  and  hasty  decision,  as- 
tonish the  philosopher,  and  confound  the  moralist. 

Gaming,  for  example,  is  one  of  those  amusements, 
against  which  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the  wit  of  the 
satirist,  and  the  indignation  of  the  moralist  have  been 
frequently  and  powerfully  excited.  It  is,  they  observe, 
the  ruin  of  families,  the  plague  of  the  state,  the  diffuser 
and  establisher  of  private  misery  and  public  corruption. 
It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  evince  that  it  is  produc- 
tive of  the  most  advantageous  effects  on  the  minds  and 
the  bodies  of  mankind;  and  if  the  prejudices  of  the  un- 
reflecting or  the  bigotted  part  of  the  world  be  removed 
by  the  observations  I  shall  venture  to  adduce,  no  more 
satisfactory  evidence  can  be  required  to  the  truth  of  my 
original  position. 

But  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  most  te- 
dious repetitions  and  digressions  were  I  to  attempt  to 
trace  the  utility  of  gaming  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  dis- 
play of  its  advantageous  influence  on  the  habits  and  tl:« 
morals  of  this  great  metropolis.  Patriotism  is  natural  to  a 
Briton, and  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  country  all  his  labours 
should  be  directed.  Human  nature,  when  highly  po- 
lished, is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  empires  of  Europe  i 
and  from  my  observations  in  England,  the  French,  the 
Italian,  and  German,  may  deduce  the  most  beneficial 
and  satisfactory  conclusions. 
Before,  however,   I   enter  upon   the  subject  of  my 

VOX,.    VI.  3  A 
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essay,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  I  have  no  connection? 
with  the  fabricators  of  dice,  the  manufacturers  of  cards, 
or  the  keepers  of  Albemarle-street.  With  the  last  of 
these  I  only  sympathise,  as  a  patriot  and  friend  to  the 
gaming  public. 

If  the  maxim,  that  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  evil,** 
be  correct,  they  who  believe  it  cannot  dispute  the  utility  of 
gaming,or  regret  that  this  amusement  has  obtained  so  gene- 
ral a  diffusion  throughout  the  metropolis.  If  gaming  were 
nothing  more  than  a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  life, 
or  an  auxiliary  to  the  other  amusements  of  domestic  so- 
ciety, its  importance  indeed  would  be  comparatively  tri- 
fling, and  I  should  refrain  from  wasting  time  and  paper 
on  so  unimportant  a  subject.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  men  of  rank  it  becomes  a  se- 
rious and  laborious  business.  They  dine  in  a  hurry,  and 
then  hasten  to  the  gaming-house.  Nothing  is  more  edi- 
fying than  to  see  the  deliberate  gravity,,  and  earnest  at- 
tention with  which  they  deliver  themselves  up  to  this 
interesting  occupation.  They  are  entirely  occupied  by 
the  scene  before  them  ;  and  after  they  have  retired,  the 
early  hours  of  the  day,,  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  a  party  of  licentious  pleasure,  to  some  dan- 
gerous enterprize,  or  to  impertinent  interference  with  a 
wife  or  a  sister,  are  employed  in  retracing  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  preceding  night ;  in  lamenting,  and  scheming  to 
recover,  inconvenient  loss,  or  in  exulting  over  a  conti- 
nued career  of  good  luck.  This  species  of  intellectual 
exercise  accustoms  our  young  men  of  fashion  to  retrace 
the  past  and  to  anticipate  the  future,  while  it  enables  the 
female  gambler  to  think  for  a  few  minutes  together  on 
a  single  subject.  Idleness  is  banished,  therefore,  from 
the  habits  of  both  the  sexes;  a  taste  for  gaming  dissipates 
the  ennui,  and  occupies  every  moment,  of  life,  and  scarce- 
ly a  minute  can  be  obtained  from  the  gaming-table,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  most  serious  and  important  transac- 
tions. This  arrangement,  indeed,  is  productive  of  in- 
convenience; but  what  is  convenience  compared  with 
happineijg  ? 


An  employment  to  the  higher  rante.  3og 

The  determined  propensity  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the 
amusement  of  gaming,  is  justified  by  very  respectable 
authorities.  The  ancient  Germans,  those  determined 
and  severe  enemies  to  luxury  and  effeminacy,  were  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  dice  box.  We  ieam  from 
Tacitus,  that  even  when  they  were  not  drunk  they  re- 
garded gaming  as  a  serious  business,  Aleam  [quod  mirere) 
sobria  inter  seria  exercent.  The  same  author  assures  us 
that  when  they  had  lost  all  their  goods  they  continued 
to  play  for  their  wives  and  children.  Were  the  latter 
custom  observed  at  the  present  day,  and  the  "  ladies," 
and  young  "  masters  and  misses"  of  our  men  of  rank,  the 
current  counters,  other  money  would  probably  be  invi- 
sible. 

If  gaming  preserve  the  common  classes  of  mankind 
from  idleness, it  becomes  still  more  necessary  to  those  who 
are  elevated  by  rank  and  fortune  above  the  cares  and  the 
common  amusements  of  life.  In  what  manner  would 
our  nobility  beguile  their  hours  without  the  aid  of  chess 
or  vingt-un  ?  It  might  be  replied  indeed  that  they  would 
feel  sulficient  occupation  for  the  mind  in  studying  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  their  country,  in  patronizing  the 
arts,  and  in  the  cutlivation  of  moral  feeling  and  literary 
taste.  But  this  objection  could  only  be  started  by  the 
ignorance  of  a  pedant.  Of  what  use  are  the  privileges  of 
the  great,  if  they  are  expected  to  fag  like  the  servitors  at 
Oxford  ;  or  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  possess  the  most 
splendid  acquisitions,*  and  the  most  estimable  virtues, 
without  being  doomed  to  acquire  them  like  common 
plodders?  A  friend  of  mine  protested  the  other  day  with 
great  propriety  that  he  should  not  have  squandered  his 
fifty  pounds  at  the  Herald's  office,  or  have  lent  the  mi- 
nister half  a  million,  in  return  for  a  title,  had  he  not 
conceived  that  a  baronetage  of  the  empire  would  render 
a  man  witty,  learned,  and  profound,  without  the  help  of 
books. 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  gam- 
ing, is  the  facility  of  intercourse  to  which  it  gives  occa- 
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sion  between  all  ranks  and  professions  of  society.  Gene- 
Dais  and  pastry-cooks,  noblemen  and  housekeepers,  ma- 
gistrates and  pickpockets,  young  and  old,  all  united  by 
this  magic  charm,  live  together  as  friends  and  compa- 
nions :  the  odious  distinctions  of  common  life  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  room  exhibits  one  mingled  scene  of  free- 
dom, frankness,  and  hilarity. 

To  the  ornaments  of  the  bar  gaming  is  particularly  be- 
neficial. After  passing  the  night  at  the  gaming-table  a 
judge  will  sleep  quietly  on  the  bench,  relieved  by  Som- 
nus  from  the  sophistical  impertinence  of  the  pleaders, 
yet  as  able  to  discriminate  the  merits  of  the  subject  as  if 
he  had  listened  with  the  most  watchful  attention.  It  is 
vain  that  an  Alley  chatters,  or  a  Barry  bawls  ;  the  lungs 
of  Stentor  would  be  extended  without  effect, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  advantages  that 
•play  procures  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  in. 
its  full  occupation  of  their  time,  and  its  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  domestic  care.  In  keeping  them  also  per- 
petually from  home,  it  renders  them  more  respectable  to 
their  children  than  hourly  and  daily  familiarity.  Having 
but  rarely  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  parents,  the 
children  entertain  for  them  as  great  respect  as  the  ori- 
entals paid  to  their  secluded  kings,  who  shewed  them- 
selves to  the  people  only  once  a  year. 

To  mothers,  in  particular,  the  advantage  is  beyond  cal- 
culation. The  iil-humour  occasioned  by  loss,  and  the 
moroseness  occasioned  by  fatigue,  subdue  the  sentiments 
of  too  ardent  affection,  which  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind display  towards  their  children,  and  thus  preserve 
them  from  being  spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes ;  and 
enquire  if  the  love  of  play  produces  among  them  effects 
as  saiutary  as  those  we  have  just  described.  The  first  and 
most  considerable  of  the  effects  of  gaming  is  that  it  has 
banished  all  taste  for  gallantry.  It  is  certain,  and  two 
yoimg  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  remarked  it  with  a  mu- 
tual sigh,  that  the  prevalence  of  gaming,  whether  at  the 
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professed  gambling-houses,  ,or  in  private  parties,  has  ba- 
nished almost  every  trace  of  British  gallantry,  a  trouble- 
some and  unprofitable  virtue;  and  that  even  when  the* 
lords  of  the  creation  descend  to  seek  the.  society  of  the 
fair  sex,  their  only  object  is  topbtain  a  party  at  vingUeU 
tin,  or  to  pass  a  busy  evening  at  cassino  or  picquet. 

The  ladies  are  obliged  to  accommodate  their  manners 
and  amusements  to  those  of  the  gentlemen.  Originally 
more  ardently  disposed  to  the  pleasures  of  colloquial  in- 
tercourse than  to  the  attractions  of  play,  they  have  gra- 
dually declined  however  into  the  mere  puppets  of  the 
card-table,  and  estimate  the  merits,  of  their  male  compa- 
nions by  their  proficiency  at  whist,  or  the  other  fashion- 
able games.  An  individual  who  does  not  play  is  de- 
clared to  be  good  for  nothing.  Solitude  is  the  nurse  of 
love,  and  the  promiscuous  and  public  intercourse  of  the 
card-table  precludes  the  admission  of  those  dangerous 
sentiments  which,  in  seclusion,  are  the  most  destructive 
to  female  happiness.  Other  circumstances  also  conspire 
to  dissipate  in  society,  fond  of  play,  all  the  illusions  of 
love.  I  am  unacquainted  with  one  solitary  lady  to  whose 
countenance  the  loss  of  a  sans  prendre  would  not  com- 
municate an  expression  of  rage  and  violence,  before 
which  the  most  ardent  attachment  would  bp  transformed 
into  dislike.  It  is  necessary,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  a 
-young  man  of  spirit  endeavours  to  gain  the  good  graces 
of  his  fair  one,  he  should  address  her  on  the  subject  of 
revokes — 1"  beg — and  the  odd  trick.  By  this  attention  to 
play  the  happiness  and  the  health  of  both  sexes  are 
equally  secured.  Where  is  the  mother  who  would  not 
rather  that  her  daughter  should  bite  her  lips  at  losing  a 
rubber,  than  to  scratch  her  head  impelled  by  the  titilla- 
tion  proceeding  from  a  game  more  dangerous  ?  Where  is 
the  father  of  a  family  who  would  not  rather  witness,  on 
the  part  of  his  son,  the  loss  of  a  few  hundreds,  than  to  see 
him  run  the  risk  of  a  paltry  match,  or  a  hasty  attach- 
ment ? 

A  propensity  to  gaming  by  occupying  the  time  and 
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engrossing  the  inclinations,  conduces  in  the  higher 
classes  to  the  infrequency  of  marriage,  and  by  disclosing 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  the  players  and  gamblers  of  both 
sexes,  tends  to  the  same  object  by  breaking  the  most  ar- 
dent and  plausible  attachments.  Instead  therefore  of  a 
generation  of  debilitated  lords,  and  idle  gentry,  room  is 
left  for  the  propagation  and  subsistence  of  the  poor. 
Since  the  brothers  of  a  great  family  expose  their  lives  in 
waging  the  battles  of  their  country,  the  sisters  cannot  do 
less  than  sacrifice  their  individual  inclinations  at  the  call 
of  patriotism,  and  by  remaining  in  a  state  of  old  maidism, 
leave  the  work  of  creating  a  hardy  soldiery  to  the  indus- 
trious multitude. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  gaming-house  and  the 
card-table  are  the  most  instructive  schools  of  English 
eloquence,  Let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion remember  the  vehemence  of  gesture,  the  rapidity  of 
speech,  the  copiousness  of  illustration  that  distinguish 
the  principals  in  the  exercise  of  the  dice-box,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  counters.  The  same  force  and  elo- 
quence of  diction  that  are  employed  on  occasions  of  dis- 
pute or  anxiety  at  the  rooms  in  Albemarle-street,  will 
form  the  foundation  of  more  elaborate  efforts  in  other 
places,  and  on  other  subjects.  The  greatest  orators  of 
modern  times  have  been  desperate  gamesters  in  their 
youth.  Such  was  the  case  with  Fox  and  Sheridan;  men 
who  excelled  in  the  senateand  theclub-room,  and  equally 
delighted  the  Speaker  and  the  marker. 

But  if  gaming  be  the  cause  of  eloquence  in  men,  in  wo- 
men it  gives  occasion  to  the  most  sweet  and  interesting 
silence.  A  lovely  female,  wilh  perplexing  cards  before 
her,  is  totally  absorbed  in  anxiety  and  reflection.  In  vain 
the  minions  of  scandal  circulate  around  her  the  most  de- 
lectable tales,  and  her  partners  or  opponents  exclaim  their 
triumph,  or  whisper  their  advice.  She  will  astonish  the 
company  and  her  friends  by  remaining  silent  for  half  a  mi- 
nute, and  then  expressing  her  joy  at  winnings  or  her  grief 
at  losing,  by  a  single  monosyllable. 
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In  order  to  extend  the  practice  of  so  useful  an  occupa- 
tion, permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  suggest  that  a  national 
establishment  for  the  protection  of  gambling,  be  esta- 
blished, of  which  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  Mr, 
Sheridan,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Elliston,  be 
appointed  to  preside,  which  shall  be  empowered  to  con- 
fer appropriate  rewards  and  dignities  on  the  most  cele- 
brated proficients  in  the  art  of  gaming  ;  and  that  a  fund 
be  established  from  which  dowries  may  be  granted  to 
the  female  who  shall  best  establish  her  proficiency  at 
cards ;  the  dowry  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  she  has  married 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  male  dignita- 
ries of  the  institution.  I  could  dwell  on  the  project  to  a 
great  extent,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  exalted  and  celebrated  personages  I  have 
mentioned,  and  as  soon  as  a  building  has  been  engaged 
or  erected  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  transmit  you  my  idea* 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  best  calculated  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  effect. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

London,  Oct.  13, 1813.  P.  P. 


SUNDAY  DOG-FIGHTS,  BADGER-BAITS,  &ct 


Sir, 

Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
miscellany,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Police  Magis- 
trates to  an  increasing  and  disgraceful  evil,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  has  been  suffered  to  exist  so  long — I 
mean  those  scenes  of  intoxication  and  tumult  which  take 
place  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
penhagen-house, by  which  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality is  so  materially  injured. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  those  nefa- 
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"liou's  characters  who  infest  the  metropolis,  assemble  on 
the  day  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned,  to  celebrate 
-dog-fighting,  badger-baiting,  &c.  accompanied  with  dis- 
cordant and  terrific  yells,  equal  to  any  that  could  possi- 
bly arise  from  the  most  savage  horde  of  scalping  Indians, 
These  kinds  of  sport,  disgusting  as  they  must  be  to  any 
one  with  the  least  spark  of  hmnanity,  draw  together  a 
great  number  of  thoughtless  youths,  who,  by  the  fre- 
quency of  their  visits,  easily  get  contaminated,  and  after- 
wards regularly  initiated  in  the  various  modes  of  robbe- 
ry : — namely,  first,  in  the  science  of  transferring  property 
from  the  pockets  of  by-standers  into  their  own ;  next, 
into  the  manual  art  of  house-breaking ;  and  lastly,  by 
way  of  completing  the  climax,  into  the  sublime  mystery 
©f  the-  highway. 

This,  I  am  certain,  you  will  admit  to  be  sufficiently 
lamentable,  and  to  argue  strongly  the  great  depravity  of 
this  class  of  society,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
medy being  applied  to  check  the  growing   eviL    But 
How  will  your  disgust  be  excited,  when  you  are  inform- 
ed, that   there  is    seldom    an  exhibition  of  this    kind 
takes  place,  but  some  well-known   characters    belong- 
ing to   the  Police  are    to  be  discovered  among  them  ! 
Yes,  in  this  incongruous  mass  may  be  seen,  confusedly 
mixed,  those  very  officeis,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
such  an  inhuman  practice — not  in  their  official  capacity, 
of  apprehending  the  culprit,  or  in  the  way  of  prevention, 
by  parading  on  the  spot — but  cordially  shaking  some  by 
the  hand,  and  drinking  ale   or  gin   with  others!!!  and 
perhaps  contemplating,  with  pleasure,  the  germs  of  vice 
which  thrive   with  wonderful  facility  in  these  hot-beds 
of  immorality,  and  which  they   may  be  looking  forward 
to,  as   the  prospect  of  a  future   harvest  to    themselves, 
when  the  iniquitous  measure  of  these  young  practitioners 
shall  have  been  filled  with  Sufficient  enormity. 

This,  Sir,  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  description^ 
Many  have  witnessed  the  existence  of  these  enormities 
with  regret,  and  have  felt,  with  me,  the  necessity  of  ma- 
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gisterial  interference.  Let  us  therefore  hope,  that,  being 
thus  publicly  announced,  though  but  faintly  depicted, 
such  practices  will  no  longer  be  permitted;  and  that  an 
immediate  investigation  into  so  glaring  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further 
complaints  on  the  subject.  The  Police  magistrates  are 
certainly  highly  culpable  in  this  instance.  It  is  a  neglect 
of  duty  which  they  cannot  easily  account  for.  And 
though  some  of  them  may  have  been  too  busily  employ- 
ed in  manufacturing  a  birth-day  ode,  or  cutting  and 
slicing  pages  by  the  score  from  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates and  Annual  Registers,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
the  expensive  and  massy  biography  of  a  departed  states- 
man ;  yet,  as  servants  of  the  public,  they  should  be  found 
at  their  posts,  in  order  to  check  such  enormous  and 
glaring  inroads  on  morality, — or  resign  their  situations 
to  those  who  might  think  that  Jive  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
in  these  hard  times,  would  be  an  inducement  for  them 
occasionally  to  look  round  their  various  districts,  or  give 
directions  to  others  for  that  purpose. 

Yours,  &c. 

Indignatus. 
P.  S.  If  the  magistrates   of  Worship  Street  were  but  to  di- 
rect their  attention  towards  Bethnal  Green,  not  a  Sunday  morn* 
sng  passes  but  they  would  find  ample  scope  for  their  authority* 


A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 


Mr.  Editor, 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  with  feelings 
rather  of  a  painful  nature,  that  I  transmit  you  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  :  anxiety,  be- 
cause as  it  deserves  a  pre-eminence  of  situation  in  your 
miscellany,  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  be  tossed  at  random 
into  your  pages  without  any  regard  to  its  very  superior 
merit;  and  with  feelings  of  regret,  because  as  I  had  pro- 
posed to  publish  it  in  three  volumes  quarto,  with  nume« 

roi,  vi,  3  b 
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rous  illustrative  plates,  taken  on  the  ^pot,  together  witia 
every  other  embellishment  I  could  devise,  and  the  sub- 
ject deserve ;  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  enor- 
mous expence  of  paper  and  print  would  compel  me  to 
abandon    my  design ;   and  alarmed  lest  the  interesting 
work  should  never  meet  the  public  eye,  and  thus  improve 
the    age,    I   painfully    found  that  your    pages    alone 
proffered  to  rescue  my  narrative  from  oblivion,  and  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  them  asthe  only  alternative  in  op- 
position to  that  obscurity  which  an  author  dreads.     To 
deal  with  you  plainly  I  am  not  likely  to  acknowledge  any 
obligation  to  you  for  your  typical  interference.  Thus,  Sir, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  not  hereafter  call  upon  you 
for  half  the  profits  of  the  number  containing  my  very  va- 
luable communication.    I  desire,  Sir,  that  as  my  work  is 
deserving  all  the  embellishments    bestowed   upon   the 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Carr,  my  Lard  Valentia,  Forbes,  &ce 
that  you  will  cause  it  to  be  printed  by  a  superior  new 
type,  on  a  superfine  wire-wove  paper,  and  hot-pressed  ; 
that  you  allow  plentiful  margin  to  the  page,  and  do  not 
crowd  the  matter,   for  I  hate  to  see  the  words  jostling 
each  other,   and  crammed  in   a   narrow  unintelligible 
space — no,  let  there  be  plenty  of  distance  between  each 
line,  let  the  reader  be  amused  rather  than  fatigued;  and 
the  better  to  inveigle  him  on,  see  that  you  carefully  dis- 
pose between  every  page  or  two  a  copper-plate  in  the 
best  style  of  engraving,  and  done  upon  Indian  paper.    If 
you  could  contrive  to  sell  your  number  splendidly  bound 
in  morocco,  gilt  leaves,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  % 
but  I  will  not  press  you  too  far,  so  I  will  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  your  serious  consideration.     The  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  voyage  was  taken,  and  the  narrative  written, 
I  shall  explain  in  the  work  itself :  and  as  I  should  like  to 
see  finely-executed  portraits  of  the  party  enriching  it, 
if  you  will  send  an  eminent  portrait-painter  to  my  resi- 
dence I  will  readily  sit  to  his  pencil,  and  procure  the 
consent  of  my  fellow  travellers  to  follow  my  example. 
I  am?  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Angi-o-Columbus, 
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Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  performed  on  the2lst  of 

Sept.  1813,  in   the  Recovery    Wherry,   Capt. -,  up  the 

Thames  from   Westminster  Bridge  to   Richmond.    By  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Ear!  of  — fyc.  #c. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  navigable  river,  the 
Thames,  had  long  been  matter  of  curiosity  not  only  to 
the  party  who  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  but 
to  many  small  companies  in  the  metropolis,  who  fatigued 
with  the  monotony  of  a  town  life,  bad  on  many  occasions 
hoisted  a  sail  or  mounted  six  oars,  and  encountered  all 
the  dangers  of  Chelsea  Reach:  some  had  perished  in  those 
dangerous  parts  west  of  Fulham,  whilst  others,  more  for- 
tunate in  escaping  all  the  terrors  of  their  voyage,  pleased 
with  their  security,  returned  to  their  shop  counter  with- 
out embodying  their  observations  into  form,  and  furnish- 
ing future  navigators  with  a  rule  of  conduct  to  be  observ- 
ed which  would  render  the  voyage  less  perilous. 

To  remedy  so  glaring  a  defect,  to  perform  a  great  and 
impoitant  service  to  their  country,  a  party  of  gentlemen 
one  evening  while  indulging  over  a  glass  of  rum  and  water, 
and  engaged  in  philosophical  subjects,  came  to  the  quick 
determination  of  exploring  the  parts  alluded  to,  and 
departed  upon  the  eve  of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
make  their  preparations  for  ihe  ensuing  Tuesday,  as  be- 
ing a  day,  provided  weather  fair,  eminently  favourable  to 
their  design. 

The  Monday  was  occupied  in  duties  necessary  to  be 
performed  ere  such  a  desperate  undertaking  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  solicitors  of  the  several  parties  were 
summoned  in  order  to  prepare  wills  and  testaments  in 
the  event  of  their  never  returning,  and  to  prevent  those 
'disagreements  which  generally  take  place  between  sur- 
viving relatives  when  properties  are  left  to  be  divided  by 
heirs. 

I  possessed  a  few  valuables  independent  of  an  estate 
in  nubibus,  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  having  an  aver- 
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sion  to  boasting,  which  I  was  fearful  in  the  event  of  my 
demise  would  not  be  distributed  agreeable  to  my  wishes. 

Among  my  bequests  the  following  were  the  most  inte- 
resting and  valuable,  which  I  note  down,  because  my 
Lord  Valentia,  and  every  other  voyager  of  note,  have 
established  as  a  rule  that  a  volume  of  travels  should  be  a 
sort  of  olla  podrida,  a  literary  hodge-podge,  containing 
something  of  every  thing. 

Having  the  highest  esteem  for  his  lordship's  literary 
abilities,  his  veracity,  and  those  virtues  which  ennoble 
him,  I  willed  and  bequeathed  Modesty  as  subversive  of 
vanity,  talent  in  the  place  of  pedantry,  and  the  esteem  of 
his  equals  in  lieu  of  the  present  feelings  stimulated  against 
him. 

To  Sir  John  Carr — obscurity,  as  his  only  safeguard 
against  the  shafts  of  satire. 

To  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter — his  Russian  princess,  and 
an  antidote  against  his  itch  for  writing. 

To  the  Bookmakers—  haunting  the  attics  of  Paternoster- 
row,  and  its  neighbourhood— -less  work,  more  merit,  and 
better  pay. 

To  the  hungry  Bookseller— less  rapacity,  a  little  learn* 
ing,  and  more  liberality. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  and  the  vessel  in  sailing 
order,  safely  moored  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  we  retired 
to  our  respective  beds  at  an  early  hour,  anticipating  dis- 
asters, and  thus  disturbing  our  rest. 

At  six  the  next  morning  we  were  all  in  requisition  ; 
some  in  the  metropolitan  highlands  Pentonville,  some  in 
the  smoke  of  Fleet-street,  and  others  upon  the  high 
ground  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  To 
collect  so  widely  separated  a  company  together,  was  a 
work  of  time,  and  was  not  accomplished  until  half  past 
nine,  when  the  muster  was  held  in  front  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  beneath  the  archway  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  some  of  us  had  wives  and  daughters  of  an  enter- 
prizing  spirit,  resolutions  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Thames,  or  the  unknown  monsters  inhabiting 
the  shores  above  Putney,  they  were  comprehended  ia 
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our  party,  which  assembled  together,  amounting  to  nine, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  included. 

The  victualling  of  the  vessel  had  not  been  neglected, 
indeed  both  for  the  outward  and  homeward  passage  ;  for 
as  none  of  us  had  conjectured  the  natives  of  the  country 
we  were  going  to  visit,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  if  people  were  its  inhabitants,  it  was  impose 
sibie  for  us  to  guess  what  would  be  our  fare  if  we  de- 
pended upon  them-^-this  was  an  evil  we  provided  against 
by  a  good  and  substantial  pigeon-pye;  but  owing  to  some 
unhappy  blunder,  we  found  ourselves  committed  to  the 
waves  without  liquor  to  exhilirate  us  under  our  perils, 
or  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion  against  the  dangers  with 
which  we  were  likely  soon  to  be  encircled.  Like  among 
the  crew  of  my  great  ancestor  Columbus,  murmurs  were 
indistinctly  heard,  and  open  rebellion  threatened ;  but 
promises  soothed  and  pacified  them,  and  we  boldly  pushed 
from  shore. 

On  Tuesday  the  21st  of  September,  new  stile,  in  the 
year  1813,  just  twenty-five  minutes  before  ten  A.  M. 
tide  favourable,  wind  fresh,  blowing  N.  E.  by  E.  we  em- 
barked on  board  the  Recovery  at  Millbank,  a  port  west  of 
Westminster-bridge,  and  was  immediately  under  weigh, 
all  oars  in  motion. 

Passed  a  coal-barge  on  our  starboard,  heavily  laden, 
when  the  fortitude  of  the  ladies  yielded  to  sudden  fright, 
and  booked  it  in  the  log  as  the  first  disaster;  cleared  her 
without  receiving  any  damage,  and  made  directly  for  the 
opposite  coast. 

Wind  continuing  fresh,  a  consultation  was  held  on 
hoisting  a  sail ;  a  proposition  which  after  due  and  grave 
consideration  was  negatived,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ladies. 

Arriving  on  the  southern  coast,  consulted  our  charts, 
and  found  the  land  was  called  Surrey  ;  searched  into  the 
etymology  of  Surrey,  and  determined  it  was  a  corruption 
of  sore-eye,  a  complaint,  we  presumed,  the  inhabitants 
were  remarkable  for  enduring.  To  those  who  may  doubt 
pur  derivation,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  JLinnaeus's  derive 
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tion  of  the  word  Lapland,  which  he  says  is  from  the  Latin 
Lippus,  blear-eyed.  If  the  Latins  named  that  country 
after  the  personal  defect  in  the  people,  can  any  efficient 
xeason  be  offered  why  the  precedent  should  not,  or  was 
not  adopted  with  regard  to  Surrey,  or  Sore-eye  ? 

We  proceeded  slowly  along  its  banks,  and  passed 
Cleaver's  soap  manufactory,  a  low  but  extensive  build- 
ing, situate  on  a  marshy  tract.  This  building  afforded  us 
some  idea  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  we  concluded  were 
cleanly. 

Arrived  at  Battersea  Bridge,  clock  striking  ten  ;  ob- 
served numbers  of  people  upon  and  about  the  bridge,  of 
complexion  similar  to  our  own,  and  dress  nearly  the 
same,  with  the  only  difference  that  they  were  ia  pedes= 
Irian  trim,  and  we  were  habited  for  a  voyage. 

Observed  some  spitting  from  the  bridge  into  the  wa- 
ter, others  lolling  carelessly  and  whistling,  others  idling 
their  lazy  lengths  upon  an  old  wall,  and  wandering  a 
vacant  stare  upon  us  :  concluded,  from  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  inhabitants  of  Sore^eye  were  indolent,  and 
passed  on.  When  under  the  bridge  we  amused  ourselves 
with  shouting  aloud,  for  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the 
echo;  our  solemn  looks  were  relaxed  into  a  smile  for  the 
first  time. 

Escaping  the  bridge,  and  immersed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
new  ocean,  we  lost  sight  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  tall 
church  spires,  and  our  busy  fancies  were  occupied  in  sug^ 
gesting  new  sights  and  perils. 

One  of  our  party,  a  man  of  bulk,  who  had  tasted  of  the 
good  things  of  the  land,  and  evidenced  in  his  plethoric 
appearance  that  good  things  agreed  with  him,  had  our 
vessel  as  it  were  completely  at  his  command  :  he  could 
trim  it  in  any  direction  with  his  weight,  or  send  us  all  to 
the  bottom  with  an  opposite  inclination  of  the  body:  when 
he  moved,  shrieks  were  heard;  when  he  sat  still,  appre- 
hension was  busy  lest  he  should  move, 

We  had  a  village  called  Battersea  on  our  left ;  we  were 
in  the  track  of  the  middle  arch  of  the  bridge  ;  we  know 
not  what  monsters  inhabited  the  bidden  deeps  beneath 
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ys,  and  we  had  heard  of  crocodiles,  sharks,  and  ship- 
wrecks: our  heavy  companion  moved;  our  vessel  in- 
stantly rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  appeared  scarcely 
manageable — it  was  a  frightful  moment — not  the  conster- 
nation and  despair  which  struck  the  crew  of  the  Royal 
George,  when  turbulent  seas  broke  in  upon  them — not 
the  dying  shrieks  of  the  poor  souls  lost  in  the  Aberga- 
venny which  the  shrill  winds  bore  to  the  shore  on  that 
tremendous  night,  could  equal  our  melancholy  cries ; 
however,  by  the  skill  of  the  captain,  and  the  brisk  use  of 
four  oars,  we  were  rescued  for  other  dangers,  and  disap- 
pointed the  finny  monsters  laying  in  wait  for  our  bodies. 

We  now  moved  on  with  less  celerity,  but  more  sure, 
tied  to  our  seats  by  terror,  and  not  daring  even  to  vent  a 
sigh,  lest  it  should  operate  to  our  danger. 

Putney  hove  in  sight ;  and  cheered  into  good  humour 
by  recent  success,  when  we  arrived  under  the  bridge  we 
cast  a  look  of  inquiry  at  each  other,  whether  we  should 
conform  to  ancient  custom,  and  shout  to  the  usual  echo 
of  bridges  .*  a  glance  satisfied  us  that  we  were  all  of  the 
same  mind,  and  we  sacrificed  to  the  established  usage  of 
all  voyagers  in  these  dangerous  parts.  We  were  delighted 
with  the  fine  reverberation  of  sound  with  which  our  ears 
were  assailed. 

The  captain  of  the  Recover]/  now  gave  notice  of  putting 
into  port,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  lyiug-to  close  to 
shore,  beneath  the  batteries  of  a  victualling  fort,  called 
the  Star  and  Garter.  While  we  were  waiting  in  expec- 
tation of  seeing  the  shore  crowded  by  armed  natives,  and 
had  actually  taken  out  our  white  pocket  handkerchiefs 
in  token  that  we  came  in  peace,  a  rough-looking  fellow 
came  down  upon  us  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  with  that 
hospitality  characteristic  of  semi-barbarous  countries, 
invited  us  to  partake  of  refreshment  at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter. We  could  not  direct  our  eyes  from  his  wooden  leg. 
We  found  by  his  address  that  he  spoke  English  -flu- 
ently, and  with  great  concern  I  asked  him  whether 
wooden  legs  were  natural  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
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he  replied  in  the  affirmative  :  this  drew  a  soliloquy  irona 
one  of  our  party,  who  commented  on  the  singular  vaga- 
ries of  nature,  who,  in  one  of  her  whimsical  moods,  had 
doomed  the  people  of  this  strange  land  to  be  born  with 
one  wooden  leg ! 

Stranger  still,  an  old  woman  exhibited  herself,  whose 
nose  and  chin  grew  similar  to  the  prongs  of  a  lobster's 
claw,  and  between  which  she  could  hold  a  shilling  with 
wonderful  security.  We  looked  at  each  other,  while  our 
bosoms  were  swelling  with  emotion,  and  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  "  Who  would  not  travel  ?" 

Having  filled  a  stone  bottle  with  a  liquor  called  porter, 
and  left  a  shilling  deposit  for  a  vessel  called  a  pint  pot* 
which  we  hired  to  drink  it  out  of,  we  were  preparing  to 
depart,  when  a  fierce  wild  boar  came  grunting  on  the 
beach,  and  made  directly  towards  us.  Panic  seized  us9 
for  we  could  not  get  from  the  shore  time  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  attack :  the  ladies  shrieked  ;  when  a  bold- 
hearted  youth,  who  had  read  of  Spanish  bull-fights,  and 
who  was  one  of  our  party,  leaped  upon  the  strand,  de- 
termined to  combat  him.  We  witnessed  his  heroism 
with  amazement,  and  prepared  to  see  him  rend  the  boar's 
tusks  asunder,  when  a  rude  voice  roared  out  "  leave  the 
pig  alone !" 

"  The  pig !"  we  exclaimed,  our  stern  muscles  relaxing  ; 
and  sure  enough,  our  fears  subsiding,  we  discovered  the 
animal  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  pig,  search- 
ing about  for  his  breakfast. 

Our  companion  reimbarked,  and  under  the  captain's 
orders  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  alternately  depressed 
by  alarm,  and  exhilarated  by  hope. 

At  the  next  port  we  arrived  opposite  to  we  observed 
several  men  whom  we  recognized  to  be  enemies,  habited 
in  the  cast-offs  of  Chelsea  pensioners ;  as  we  had  no  sto- 
mach for  fighting,  these  we  determined  to  avoid,  and  we 
entered  a  resolution  upon  ourlog  not  to  land  any  where  but 
where  we  could  first  be  assured  of  a  friendly  reception* 
We  passed  the  numerous  villas  facing  either  shore,  until  we 
arrived  at  Kew»bridge,without  venturing  more  than  a  look. 
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At  Kew,  seeing  that  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  Chris- 
tian country,  we  held  a  consultation  upon  landing,  but 
frightened  by  the  gigantic  and  threatening  aspect  of  Kew 
Castle,  the  rowers  were  ordered  to  proceed.  It  whs  now 
half  past  twelve,  and  the  meridian  sun  reflected  his  beams 
upon  some  islands  that  grew  as  it  were  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean—a  new  panic  seized  us.  We  momentarily 
expected  some  terrific  monster  to  rush  from  these  un- 
known wilds  and  devour  us, — the  fierce  hyaena,  or  the 
boa  constrictor,  dragging  its  wrinkled  folds  beneath  the 
underwood,  or  preparing  to  dart  from  its  secret  den  on 
us  its  prey. 

Alas  !  those  alone  who  have  ventured,  can  give  credit 
to  our  sensations;  he  whose  shop-counter  monotony  has 
never  been  disturb,  d,  who  has  read  of  these  things  as 
boys  read  Arabian  tales,  he  cannot  judge  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  knows  not  the  sudden  impulses  of  terror,  the 
heart-sickening  anxiety  of  fear.  Without  charts,  to 
warn  us  of  hidden  shoais,  venturing  our  lives  with  oniy 
a  thin  plank  between  us  and  eternity  ;  momentarily 
alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  a  squall  or  swamping, 
and  watching  every  wind,  fearful  of  a  tempest  rising  to 
sweep  us  from  light  and  life.  Oh, 'tis  dangerous  to  be 
a  mariner — (vide  G.  A.  Stevens's  description  of  a  stoi  v 
"  Cease  rude  Boreas;")  and  I  would  earnestly  recomn 
all  sober  folks  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  business. 

Leaving  Isleworth  on  our   right  we  plyed   our 
briskly,  and  arrived  a  little  below  Richmond-b  Hge,  b 
few  minutes  after  one.     It  was  determined  here  to  brave 
every  peril,  and  risk  the  shore.     The  long  voyage  which 
the  party  had  patiently  endured,  with  iesfs  jammed 
narrow  space,  and  joints  aching  with  confine  ment, 
tite  sharpened  by  long  fasting,  the  tempting  appea  ;< 
of  the   pigeon-  pye,  and  the  dangers   we  had- already  en- 
dured,  we  became  fearless — we  leaped  upoa  shore, 
my  brave  ancestor  Columbus  and  his  followers  at  Ci 
and  finding  no  effectual  opposition  to  ou    advance  mi 
we  dauntlessly   searched    out  for   a  habitable  quait    , 
vol.  vi.  3  c 
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marched  up  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  prospect 
of  terrific  Thames,  and  the  islands  which  had  annoyed 
us,  and  came  in  front  of  a  domiciliated  spot,  which 
pleased  and  furnished  us  with  a  good  opinion  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  country,  which  improved  upon  ac- 
quaintance. 

We  stopped  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart,  and  un- 
folding to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  landlord  and  waiter 
our  inviting  pie,  we  sat  down  to  regale  :  all  our  terrors 
were  forgotten;  like  the  mariner,  who  welcomes  security 
after  a  storm,  and  in  the  cheerful  glass  drowns  recollec- 
tion of  the  past;  so  we,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  mirth, 
laughed  at  our  fears,  derided  each  other's  want  of  forti- 
tude, and  talked — 

"  Ye  Gods  how  me  did  talk." Alexander  the  Great. 

Our  cravings  amply  satisfied,  our  longings  fully  gra- 
tified, we  prepared  for  our  return,  well  pleased  not  to 
encounter  new  difficulties,  content  with  the  discoveries 
we  had  made,  and  only  anxious  to  escape  the  dangers 
which  of  necessity  we  had  to  pass  :  a  plentiful  repast  had 
imparted  new  vigour  to  the  rowers.  The  islands  flew, 
receding  from  our  sight  ere  monsters  could  be  aroused 
from  their  coverts.  Isleworth,  Brentford,  and  Kew  were 
distanced  ;  Sion  House  was  lost  in  the  turn  of  the  river  ; 
Putney  again  danced  before  us.  Battersea  came  fast 
upon  us,  and  we  escaped  that  horrid  gulph,  Chelsea- 
reach,  ere  the  dark  shades  of  setting  day  obscured  the  ob- 
jects of  the  river's  edge.  And  now  a  storm  lowered  its 
black  head  above  us.  Clouds,  pent  with  rain,  were  ga- 
thering ;  chill  winds  pierced  coldly  through  our  gar- 
ments, but  we  were  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching home;  the  clouds  began  to  discharge  their 
full  drops,  but  at  the  bridge  of  Westminster  we  effected 
a  safe  landing,  and  retired  to  our  homes,  well  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  our  expedition. 


{    375     ) 
MODERN  POETS, 


There  has  arisen  within  these  few  years  a  class  of 
writers  who  have  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  simm 
pie  poets,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  support  their  preten- 
sions, have  purposely  violated  those  laws  which  custom 
and  nature  have  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  excellence 
of  tender  or  elegant  composition,  and  have  disgraced  the 
English  language,  and  the  name  of  poetry,  by  absurd  and 
unsuccessful  endeavours  at  simplicity. 

The  greater  number  of  these  writers,  (whohave  been  so 
admirably  satirized  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,)  seem  to 
imagine  that  to  be  vulgar  is  to  be  simple,  provided  they 
violate  the  established  laws  of  English  versification;  and  re- 
ject suchwords  as  are  used  by  former  poets  and  in  polished 
society,  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  merit  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  affect  to  look  down  with  ineffable  contempt 
on  that  laborious  race  which  has  owed  its  fame  to  ele- 
gance or  propriety.  In  the  opinion  of  their  admirers, 
whatever  possesses  the  appearance  of  art  or  harmony,  is 
too  polished  and  too  glittering  for  the  language  of  real 
passion,  and  nothing  more  seems  required  to  gain  their 
favor  than  astudied  ruggedness  of  verse,  and  the  copious 
employment  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  "  Ah  [  alas  ' 
sooth!  to  say!  ah!  well-a-day !  stop!  traveller;  and  the 
sweet  one  wept." 

These  epithets  and  similes  are  borrowed  from  such 
circumstances  as  occur  the  most  frequently  in  common 
life,  and  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  associations  of  ele- 
gance or  dignity  :  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  beauty  should 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  be  parasoVd  and  umbrella  d;  and  in  order  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  the  footman  and  the  dairy-maid, 
her  eyes  must  be  watered  with  tears,  and  her  breath  be 
more  sweet  than  that  of  the  tender  cow.  or  the  delicious 
perfume  of  the  milk-pail. 
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Elegance  of  language,  and  propriety  of  sentiment,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  simplicity.  It  is  as  easy  to  de- 
scribe the  simple  feelings  of  the  heart  by  smoothness  of 
numbers,  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  by  the  most  la- 
boured rugged ness  of  verse,  and  the  most  artificial  vul- 
garity of  sentiment.  To  express  the  emotion  even  of 
common  minds  by  meanness  and  harshness  of  language, 
is  a  task  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
design  of  poetry,  or  of  any  class  of  composition.  The 
end  of  poetry  is  to  please,  and  the  same  reasons  which 
induce  an  author  to  put  his  vulgarity  into  verse  should 
have  induced  him  to  embellish  his  verse  by  harmony  and 
elegance.  If  the  poetry  of  our  modern  writers  be  meant 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  too  refined  and 
metaphorical ;  if  for  the  perusal  of  the  learned,  it  is  too 
quaint,  too  laboured,  too  gross,  and  too  affected. 

An  accurate  copy  of  nature,  if  such  a  plea  were  allow- 
ed, would  best  have  been  accomplished  by  giving  us  the 
amorous  dialogues  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in 
their  own  forcible  and  natural  prose.  If  Mr.  Lloyd,  or 
any  of  his  disciples,  imagined  that  a  violation  of  nature 
was  necessary,  he  might  as  well  have  extended  the  liber- 
ty a  little  further,  and  have  rendered  his  poems  consist- 
ent with  themselves,  instead  of  disgusting  us  with  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  meanness  and  elegance.  It  is  of  no 
avail  that  the  common  people  do  amuse  themselves 
with  songs  and  ditties,  for  if  the  assertion  be  true,  it  only 
makes  us  pity  the  labour  of  our  industrious  anthologists, 
and  lament,  that  instead  of  improving  their  ballads,  they 
have  not  presented  us  with  a  few  of  the  originals. 

But  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  predecessors  have  defend- 
ed their  productions  by  informing  us  that  they  have  co- 
pied in  verse  the  language  of  nature  and  of  common  life. 
It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  ask,  how  far,  according  to 
their  own  principles,  their  efforts  have  succeeded.  It 
appears  that  nature  is  accurately  copied  by  employing 
abstraet  ideas  in  the  place  of  simple  ones,  by  using  epi- 
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tbets  or  similes  taken  from  such  objects  as  are  only  re- 
membered with  disgust,  and  by  the  history  of  devils  who 
have  appeared  in  human  shape  ;  have  carried  dead  bo- 
dies from  their  graves,  and  have  snatched  "  travellers 
from  the  earth,  and  conveyed  them  through  rivers  and 
marshes,  through  bogs  and  quagmires,  over  hedges  and 
steeples,  till  at  last  tuey  have  sunk  into  the  ground,  and 
disappeared  from  the  view,  amidst  the  noise  and  roarings 
of  witches  and  of  ghosts." 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  answered  that  the  middle  spe- 
cies of  poetry  is  adapted  to  the  occurrences  of  com- 
mon life,  and  the  higher  kind  of  it  to  the  more  sublime 
excursions  of  the  imagination  :  without  examining,  there- 
fore, the  propriety  of  professed  meanness  in  any  endea- 
vour at  sublimity,  I  shall  produce,  for  the  gratification 
of  your  readers,  a  few  specimens  of  pathos  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  Natural. 
Richard  Penlake  was  a  cheerful  man, 

Cheerful,  and  frank,  and  free  ; 
But  he  led  a  sad  life  with  Rebecca  his  wife, 

For  a  terrible  shrew  was  she. 
Richard  Penlake  a  scolding  would  take, 

Till  patience  avail'd  no  longer ; 
Then  Richard  Penlake,  his  crab-stick  would  take,. 

And  shew  her  that  he  was  the  stronger. 

I  knew  an  Irishman :   to  England  he 
Came  every  spring  a  hay-making,  and  much 
Would  praise  his  cabin.     By  a  bog  it  stood, 
And  he  had  store  of  peats.     Without  a  chimney 
Stood  the  little  cabin.     Full  of  warmth  and  smoke, 
It  cherish' d  its  owner.     The  smoke  he  lov'd, 
Lov'd  for  the  warmth's  sake,  tho'  it  blear  d  his  eyes* 
Now  when  the  north-east  pinches,  1  bethink  me 
Of  this  poor  Irishman,  and  think  how  sweet 
It  were  to  house  with  him,  and  pat  his  cur, 
And  peel  potatoes  'neath  his  cabin's  smoke. 
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The  Sublime. 
"What  would' st  thou  with  me  the  third  time,  he  cries* 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  came  from  his  eyes, 
And  he  lifted  his  griffin-ciaw  in  the  air, 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a  prayer  ; 
His  eyes  with  a  furious  joy  were  possest, 
And  he  tore  the  young  man's  heart  from  his  breast : 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey, 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanish'd  away* 
Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed. 
How  in  a  conjuror's  book  they  read* 

Perhaps  too  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  reader 
with  an  example  of 

Simplicity. 
*Tvvas  a  noble  ox 
That  smok'd  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
"Went  merrily  in  overflowing  cans: 
But  'twas  a  skin-deep  merriment;  my  heart 
Seem'd  as  it  took  no  share.     And  w-hen  we  drink 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me,  and  spoiFd  the  draught* 
Poor  gentleman !  to  think,  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now ! 

Again : 

Poor  young  man,  I  loved  him 

Like  my  own  child  ; 

Come  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 

For  five  and  forty  years. 

Such  expressions  as  these  passages  exhibit  might  be 
admitted  in  a  drama  where  the  character  is  necessary  to 
assist  the  plot,  or  to  enliven  the  scene  ;  but  to  introduce 
such  sentiment  and  such  language,  in  a  poem  that  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  not  designed  for  the  closet,  may  be 
very  convenient  to  the  author,  but  is  certainly  disgusting 
#nd  tiresome  to  the  reader. 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  race  of  poets  have  adapted 
their  language  and  their  verse  to  the  subjects  they  have 
chosen,  I  have  no  inclination  to  contradict  the  assertion  ; 
and  can  only  regret  that  writers  of  acknowledged  talent* 
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should-  exercise  their  pens  on  such  unnatural  and  dis- 
gusting fictions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  notwithstanding  all  their  sin- 
gularities the  writers  of  this  class  have  sometimes  pro- 
duced poems  and  passages  which  may  be  read  with  plea- 
sure ;  but  these  are  only  occasional  instances  of  the  tri- 
umph of  genius  over  absurdity.  If  even  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  perverted  taste,  they  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  pleasing  or  astonishing  the  reader,  how 
much  more  excellent  might  not  their  productions  have 
been  had  they  formed  and  improved  them  by  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  English  poetry. 

He  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  much,  and  wastes 
his  life  in  indulging  the  caprices  of  a  perverted  and  li- 
centious imagination,  will  be  more  despised  and  neglected 
when  adventitious  circumstances  have  lost  their  influence, 
than  he  who  with  moderate  abilities  arrives  at  excellence 
by  the  judicious  cultivation  of  his  powers,  and  by  an  ad- 
herence to  those  rules  which  the  genius  of  his  language, 
and  the  laws  of  criticism  and  of  nature,  have  established. 
That  I  may  exhibit  the  poetry  of  these  gentlemen  to 
the  best  advantage,  I  have  contrasted  their  productions 
with  some  of  the  best  ditties  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
from  the  most  celebrated  ballad-singers  of  London,  and 
will  leave  ihe  reader  to  determine  their  respective  excel- 
lence. 

The  Terrific. 
From  Annua!  Anthology,  tol.  2.  p.  262. 

He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes, 

Bat  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise  ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame. 

On  his  pillow  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

From,  "  The  Gosport  Tragedy,   or  the  Innocent  Damsel 
betrayed" 
Thus  spoke  she  to  him,  with  screeches  and  cries, 
The  flashes  of  lightning  did  start  from  her  eyes, 
Which  put  the  ship's  crew  in  a  terrible  fear, 
None  saw  the  ghost,  but  the  voice  they  did  hear. 
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The  Pathetic, 
Annual  Anthology,  Vol.  2.  p.  109. 
I  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
But  I  have  ears  to  hear  what  you  say  ; 
I  have  teeth  moreover  as  you  may  see, 
And  I  will  make  a  meal  of  thee. 


The  Bloody  Gardener's  Cruelty,  or  the  Shepherd's  Daughter 
Betrayed, 

What  business  have  you  here,  Madam,  pray  ? 
Are  you  come  to  rob  the  garden  gay  : 
Cries  she,  No  thief  I  am, 
But  come  for  that  young  man, 

Who  did  this  night  appoint  to  meet  me  here. 
He  spoke  no  more,  but  straight  a  knife  he  took, 
And  pierced  her  heart  before  one  word  she  spoke, 

The  Simple  or  Descriptive* 
Annual  Anthology,  Vol.  2.  p.  72. 
She  was  so  pale  and  meagre-eyed, 

As  scarcely  to  be  known, 
When  to  her  father  she  returned 
From  service  in  the  town. 


The  Bloody  Gardener. 
Now  mind  this  sad  relation,  which  I  do  give  you  here^ 

'Tis  of  a  maiden  fair, 
A  shepherd's  daughter  dear, 

But  love  did  prove  her  utter  overthrow. 


Sentimental. 
Anthology,  Vol.  2.  p.  73. 
There  from  morn  till  night  she  sits ; 

Now  God  forgive  her  sin, 
For  heavy  is  her  crime,  and  strange 
Her  punishment  hath  been  : 
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J?rom  a  Full  and  true  Account  of  the  Bloody  Murder  of  Anne 
Jeffreys.   ' 

And  now  all  night  at  the  fire  he  sits, 
And  says  "  now  my  true  lover's  come;'* 

So  Lord  have  mercy  on  this  bad  man's  wits, 
And  forgive  him  the  sins  he  has  done  I 

As  many  of  the  gentle  readers  of  the  Anthology  may- 
be unwilling  to  wait  for  another  volume  from  the  hands 
of  its  celebrated  authors,  they  will  no  doubt  thank  me 
for  informing  them  that  the  valuable  originals  I  have 
quoted,  may  be  had  of  T.  Evans,  79,  Long-lane,  West- 
Smithfield  ;  where  may  likewise  be  had,  every  celebrated 
ballad,  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  the  cruel  murder  of  Betty 
Tomkins,  and  a  full  and  true  account  how  a  man  was 
killed  by  the  Lancashire  witches,  and  how  he  was  won- 
derfully preserved,  &c.  &c» 


THE  VARIOUS  PROFESSIONS  COMPARED. 


Sir, 
Having  left  the  university  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  with  a  respectable  character  and  a  moderate  pro- 
perty, I  determined  to  extend  my  fortune  and  connec- 
tions by  devoting  my  talents  to  some  lucrative  and  ho- 
nourable profession,  As  London  is  the  stage  from  which 
the  observer  of  life  and  manners  looks  down  with  the 
most  perfect  view  on  the  morals,  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter, and  the  vicissitudes  of  mankind,  I  hastened  to  the 
metropolis  of  arts,  of  letters,  and  of  fashion  ;  and  having 
taken  chambers  in  the  Temple,  determined  by  daily  scru- 
tiny  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  the  faculty,  and  tha 
church,  to  investigate  the  comparative  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  each  profession. 

VOL,    V,  3    9 


SS2  Delusions  of  fancy* 

Educated  in  a  profound  veneration  for  the  doctrines 
and  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  I  had  always 
contemplated,  though  at  a  distance,  the  prospect  of  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  a  spiritual  pastor.  I  indulged  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  period  when  I  should  be  able  to  gratify 
a  laudable  passion  for  distinction,  while  I  improved  the 
morals,  cherished  the  devotion,  and  relieved  the  distresses 
of  a  virtuous  and  grateful  Hock*  Surely,  thought  I,  he 
must  be  the  prominent  object  of  archiepiscopal  patronage, 
who  fulfils  with  the  most  exemplary  assiduity,  the  duties 
of  a  Christian,  a  patron,  and  a  friend  ;  who,  in  the  outset 
of  his  clerical  career,  assists  the  unfortunate,  consoles 
the  afflicted,  attends  the  death-bed  of  the  sick,  and  ad- 
ministers religious  confidence  to  the  wavering  and  the 
timid  !  By  exemplary  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his 
awful  and  responsible  office,  he  will  deserve  and  obtain 
from  his  spiritual  superiors,  the  honors  and  advancement 
that  are  due  to  learning,  assiduity,  and  virtue,  and  be 
enabled  in  his  turn  to  assist  the  progress  and  protect  the 
exertions  of  those  who  have  exhibited  a  similar  perse- 
verance  in  virtue. 

Such  were  the  delusions  of  fancy  and  inexperience* 
My  inquiries  had  scarcely  commenced  before  I  disco- 
vered the  extent  and  the  darkness  of  the  deception.  It 
soon  appeared  that  preferment  in  the  church  is  obtained 
by 'other  arts  than  are  consistent  with  the  correct  per-* 
formance  of  the  clerical  duties.  The  curate  who  de- 
votes his  time  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  to  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  weekly  office,  is  only  cer- 
tain of  neglect  and  poverty  :  the  clergyman  who  hopes 
to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  professional  gradation,  must 
either  be  a  servile  parasite,  a  skilful  gamester,  or  a  des- 
perate sportsman.  In  the  selection  of  a  proper  incum- 
bent for  a  bishoprick,  the  graces  are  of  more  importance 
than  grace,  and  piety  yields  precedence  to  manners.  The 
clergyman  is  forgotten  in  the  gentleman,  and  the  divine 
gives  place  to  the  good  companion.     An  individual  of 
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limited  fortune  becomes  a  curate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  nobleman,  or  a  man  of  fashion.  If  his  deportment 
be  grave,  and  his  conduct  regular,  he  is  despised  and 
neglected.  But  if  he  possess  the  light  and  frivolous  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  tea-table;  if  he  unite  the  qualifications  of  the 
fashionable  lounger  with  the  calm  hypocrisy  of  the  well- 
bred  parasite,  he  becomes  the  favourite  of  a  patron,  cap? 
tivates  the  heart  of  his  rector's  daughter,  or  obtains  a 
living  from  some  sporting  companion,  who  has  been  de- 
lighted by  his  skill  at  backgammon,  or  his  perseverance 
in  a  fox-chase. 

He  is  now  established  for  life  in  a  handsome  indepen- 
dence. Should  he  be  content  with  his  present  success, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to  his  convenience, 
he  becomes  a  non-resident  at  Margate  in  summer,  and 
at  Bath  in  winter,  while  some  learned,  virtuous,  and  in- 
dustrious individual  receives  the  liberal  sum  of  401.  per 
annum  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Flushed  with 
success,  and  far  removed  from  personal  observation  of  the 
necessities  and  distresses  of  his  flock,  he  becomes  in  all 
probability  a  rigid  collector  of  tythes,  and  a  determined 
litigant.  His  name  is  never  mentioned  by  the  poor  but 
with  abhorrence,  nor  his  person  beheld  but  at  the  an- 
nual audit. 

But  if  he  should  prove  so  unfortunate  as  to  obtain  no 
patron  by  his  servilities,  and  is  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  an  extensive 
field  is  open  to  his  view,  on  which  he  may  exhibit  all 
the  graces  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  ardor  of  religious 
zeal.  To  superintend  the  spiritual  welfare  of-  his  flock, 
and  perform  with  decorum  and  assiduity  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman,  are  common  and  vulgar  occupations  worthy 
only  of  the  dull  and  ignoble  herd  who  are  content  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  an  unclouded  conscience,  and 
an  humble  curacy.  The  aspirant  after  preferment  has 
nobler  views,  and  a  loftier  ambition.  "  He  holds  no 
converse  with  unmanly  fears,"  but  boldly  intermingles 
among  the  orators  of  the  Bible  and  missionary  societies. 
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deserts  the  flock  committed  to  his  care  for  the  benefit  of 
distant  savages,  and  dines  once  a  quarter  on  turtle  and 
venison,  in  order  to  testify  his  religious  zeal.  He  declaims 
with  vehemence  on  the  necessity  of  distributing  Bibles 
among  barbarians ;  of  circulating  among  savages  those 
sacred  doctrines,  and  those  miraculous  histories  which 
ignorance  always  tur  into  rid  c  ule,  and  which  require  the 
explanatory  comments  of  judicious  monitors,  to  render 
their  influence  salutary  or  effectual.  In  thus  defending 
the  cause  of  outrageous  fanaticism,  it  is  necessary  that  his 
seal  should  be  testified  by  his  intemperance.  Nothing 
evinces  so  forcibly  the  sincerity  of  enthusiasm  as  calling 
names,  and  denouncing  the  enemies  of  the  missionary 
society  as  fools  and  infidels.  By  t  w  time  that  his 
Vocabulary  is  exhausted,  his  eloquence  is  rewarded  by 
a  rectorage  or  a  deanery. 

Disgusted  with  my  observations  on  clerical  prefer- 
ment, I  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  the  me- 
dical world.  But  here  I  discovered  that  the  legitimate 
rewards  of  skill,  and  science,  ad  integrity,  were  so  far 
usurped  by  ignorance,  i  p  dnce,  and  knavery,  as  to 
leave  but  little  room  for  e  er  ion  or  c  es  to  the  legi- 
timate and  worthy  members  of  an  honourable  profession. 
One  or  two  individuals  might  be  found  who  had  gained 
the  summit  of  fortune  and  reputation  by  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances  with  extraordinary  talents  ; 
but  they  present  only  exceptions  rather  than  contradic- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  that  the  success  of  a  physician 
is  utterly  independent  of  his  skill,  his  learning,  or  his 
virtue.  A  Haiford  or  a  Denman,  an  Abernethy  or  a 
Ramsden,  may  occasionally  obtain  the  rewards  of  ex- 
pansive science  and  unwearied  labour  ;  but  how  fre- 
quently is  the  progress  counteracted,   and   their   recom- 

pence  divided,  by  a  C~ — -1  or   a  P s,   a  Currie  or  a 

Goss  ? 

What  individual,  for  instance,  has  obtained  a  more 
ample  fortune, or  more  extensive  reputation,  than  Dr.  H.? 
The  credulous  world    too  often  ascribe  that  to  merit 
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"Which  is  the  effect  of  impudence!  a  stupendous  perriwig; 
an  official  gown,  blended  with  an  air  of  self-importance 
and  self-applause,  give  imaginary  dignity  to  ignorance, 
and  communicate  pomp  to  folly.  The  time  of  this  great 
and  weighty  ornament  of  the  medical  society  is  spent  in 
the  alternate  confabulation  with  prostitutes  and  dissection 
of  spiders.  Having  retired  from  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  manner  in  which  he  spends  the  thousands 
obtained  from  his  numerous  patients  sufficiently  evinces 
the  worth  and  integrity  so  copiously  rewarded.  An 
ardent  admirer  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  he  nightly  pa- 
rades Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  in  search  of  a  living- 
copy  of  that  goddess  of  beauty.  He  considers  a  fine  pair 
of  nates  among  the  most  striking  of  all  female  charms, 
and  knows  the  exact  scale  of  beauty  from  Miss  Brown  to 
the  lowest  plier  of  Whitechapel.  Though  these  amours 
are  not  expensive  in  themselves,  the  consequences  are 
frequently  disagreeable.  He  has  more  than  once  lost  a 
watch,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  researches,  and  has  been 
confined  in  a  round-house  for  being  in  a  disorderly  one. 
These  and  more  cogent  reasons  have  at  length  induced 
him  to  discover  a  female  to  his  taste  in  a  more  elevated 

line  of  life;  and  Mrs.  Ch e  having  heard  that  the 

Doctor  was  an  easy  conquest,  and  that  every  woman  who 
flattered  his  foibles,  might  be  certain  of  his  love,  she  pre- 
tended to  be  extremely  ill,  and  sent  for  Dr.  H.  requiring1 
his  immediate  attendance.  Having  written  an  efficacious 
prescription  for  an  imaginary  disorder  he  retired  with  his? 
fee.  He  repeated  his  visits,  and  by  his  salutary  advice 
soon  recovered,  not  however  till  she  had  brought  him  ta 
a  confession  that  she  was  a  most  charming  woman,  and 
the  only  female  he  had  ever  met  with  who  was  the  ex- 
clusive mistress  of  his  heart :  she  now  received  the  fee 
in  her  turn,  and  having  once  found  the  means  of  dilating 
the  doctor's  purse,  she  has  proved  him  to  be  an  excellent 
protector  as  well  as  a  great  physician. 

When  characters  like  Dr.  H.  obtain  the  patronage  and 
admiration  of  the  public,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  mo-. 
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ralist  to  contemplate  without  pity,  or  the  candidate  for 
eminence  without  discouragement,  the  number  of  skil- 
ful, studious,  and  deserving  men  who  languish  in  indi- 
gence, neglect,  and  obscurity  ?  I  felt  the  danger  and  the 
doubtful  issue  of  a  contest  with  quackery,  ignorance,  and 
fraud,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the 
conclave  of  Warwick-lane. 

I  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  labyrinths  of  law  and 
equity,  but  soon  discovered  that  other  qualifications  are 
required  to  the  formation  of  a  successful  barrister  than 
acuteness  of  intellect,  manly  eloquence,  or  even  that  self- 
eonfidence  which  best  contributes  to  the  display  of  ex- 
traordinary talents.  An  unblushing  front,  the  most  ob- 
sequious servility  to  the  bench,  a  quaint  vulgarity  of 
manner,  the  most  disgusting  flippancy  of  speech,  a  ta- 
lent for  vulgar  drollery,  and  gross  and  misplaced  mi- 
micry, combined  with  a  happy  facility  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  expletives  and  exclamations,  are  the  professional 
characteristics  of  those  who  have  outstripped  their  rivals 
in  the  honors  and  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  and  while 
Garrow  is  attorney-general,  P — ke  is  scarcely  employed 
but  as  a  chamber  counsellor. 

The  less  elevated,  but  more  profitable  branches  of  the 
law,  next  attracted  my  attention.  But  I  found  that, 
tmaided  by  extensive  capital,  it  would  be  vain  to  strive 
for  a  decent  competence  without  descending  to  the  most 
paltry  arts,  or  participating  in  every  description  of  fraud 
and  cruelty.  To  dwell  on  mean  and  despicable  quib- 
bles, to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  ministers  and  expoun- 
ders of  justice  by  petty  artifice  ;  to  pervert  by  a  quibble 
the  most  plain  and  intelligible  documents  and  obscuri- 
ties ;  to  war  with  right  and  honesty  by  prolonging  the 
uncertainty  of  law  ;  to  participate  in  the  vindictive  liti- 
giousness  of  creditors,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  designing 
and  dishonest  debtors;  are  the  duties  which,  in  pursuit 
of  fortune  or  extensive  practice,  every  attorney  must  be 
willing  to  perform.  Whatever  might  be  my  opinion  of 
the  abstract  respectability   of  the  profession  my  obser* 
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vationofits  actual  practice  led  to  a  conviction  that  to 
adopt  it  would  be  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  of  moral  ho- 
nesty, every  principle  of  the  gentleman,  and  every  habit 
of  my  early  years.  Fatigued  and  disgusted  by  my  search, 
I  determined  therefore  no  longer  to  rely  on  my  own 
experience  or  speculation, but  to  trust  the  application  of 
my  money  to  some  individual  of  respectable  character, 
and  intimate  with  the  wrorld. 

Observing  therefore  in  a  morning  paper  an  advertise- 
ment from  an  individual  who  professed  to  "  having  thus 
far  done  much  for  others  would  fain  do  something  for 
himself,"  I  hastened,  notwithstanding  the  "  danger  of 
the  experiment,"  to  the  place  of  reference,  where  I  fell 
in  with  a  gentleman  of  fifty,  of  plausible  manners,  but 
vulgar  ideas  and  disgusting  countenance.  He  was  all 
friendship,  civility,  and  alertness,  till  I  mentioned  the 
word  security,  when  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  passion, 
and  exclaiming,  "Zounds,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me? 
Am  I  not  a  man  of  honor  ?  I) — n  you,  Sir,  I  can  pay 
my  debts  as  well  as  you!  Get  out  of  my  apartments  ;'* 
proceeded  to  call  about  half  a  dozen  bravoes  from  the 
hole  below ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  agi- 
lity caused  by  suspicion  that  I  luckily  effected  my 
escape. 

After  much  enquiry  I  discovered  that  this  veteran  in 
the  service  of  others  was  no  other  than  Mr.  S.  the  cele- 
brated advertiser.  He  has  a  genteel  country  house,  not 
far  from  the  metropolis,  keeps  an  equipage,  and  the  best 
company  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman  has 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  places  that  never  existed,  has 
sold  advowsons  in  which  he  had  not  the  least  right  to 
presentation  ;  he  has  appointed  more  governors  and  com- 
missioners on  the  first  vacancy  than  Lord  Castlereagh ; 
has  saved  more  fellows  from  the  gallows  than  the  king 
ever  pardoned,  and  has  united  more  heiresses  in  marriage 
than  all  the  clergy  of  England,  He  deals  in  every  va- 
luable commodity,  from  a  wife  with  30,0001.  to  a  chan^ 
filer's  shop,  or  a  wheel-barrow.     Vfben  you  see  an  ad 
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i?ertisement  beginning  "  If  the  interest  of  a  gentleman 
of  rank  and  fortune  be  required  in  any  important  affair,*' 
depend  upon  it  it  means  Mr.  S.  When  you  see  <e  a  gen- 
tleman of  integrity,  whose  interest  is  unquestionable,  ha$ 
now  an  opportunity  of  assisting  a  young  gentleman  of 
merit,  who  can  command  5001."  Mr.  S.  is  the  gentle- 
man of  integrity.  When  you  see  "  Matrimony,"  at  the 
head,  and  "  if  personal  accomplishments,  a  fortune  of 
20,0001.  independent ;"  still  Mr.  S.  is  the  negociator. 

It  may  indeed,  at  first  sight,  astonish  you,  Mr. 
Scourge,  that  he  can  accomplish  promises  of  the  above 
description,  or  deceive,even  for  a  time,  his  credulous  and 
deluded  applicants.  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  inte- 
rest at  court,  he  talks  as  familiarly  of  Mr.  Vansittart  and 
the  Duke  of  York  as  he  would  of  his  footman,  till  he 
persuades  his  dupe  that  he  really  has  all  the  influence  he 
assumes ;  after  having  paid  the  price  of  his  folly,  no 
place  becomes  vacant  that  will  suit  him,  till  he  is  thrown 
into  gaol  for  debt,  or  hanged  for  a  highway  robbery. 

His  matrimonial  scheme  is  much  deeper:  in  the 
spring  he  advertises  "  that  any  single  lady  of  fortune  who 
would  chuse  a  country  retreat  in  a  genteel  family,  who 
keep  an  equipage,  and  who  would  admit  of  a  boarder, 
more  for  the  sake  of  society  than  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage." He  has  now  actually  at  his  seat  at  E— m,  a 
young  lady,  who  is  reputed  to  be  an  heiress  of  40,0001. 
and  it  is  in  favor  of  this  lady  that  he  has  persevered  for 
the  last  three  months  advertizing  in  ail  the  morning  pa- 
pers, that  50,0001.  may  be  obtained  for  a  deposit  of  500L 
Whether  it  be  his  intention  to  fulfil  the  contract,  or  to 
bargain  with  successive  dupes,  remains  to  be  determined. 

Some  time  since  he  instituted  an  office  near  Exeter 
Change,  for  the  barter  and  sale  of  husbands  and  wives  : 
his  project  for  some  time  succeeded  beyond  expectation  ; 
but  as  the  confessional  boxes  allotted  for  the  services  of 
the  parties  were  somewhat  retired,  the  parties  too  fre- 
quently forgot  the  parson  and  the  ceremony.  A  baronet's 
6istera  whose  curiosity  led  her  to  the  office,  displayed  at 
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■the  end  of  a  few  months  the  fruitfulness  of  Mr.  S 'g 

plan;  and  her  brother,  a  spirited  young  fellow,  having 
discovered  the  origin  of  his  sister's  faux  pas,  menaced 
the  office-keeper  with  personal  vengeance.  This  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  destruction  of  his  scheme,  for  a 
young  lady,  who  applied  to  him,  having  been  clandes- 
tinely introduced  to  a  notorious  adventurer,  her  relations 

commenced   an  action  against  S ;    he  shut  up  his 

shop,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr.  H y 

for  private  contracts,  and  he  and  his  town  agent  have 
imposed  upon  the  public  with  wonderful  success. 
I  remain,  Sir,  for  the  present, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

London,  Oct.  26,  1813. 
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.    €i  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  unto  him." 

David. 
If  I  were  to  search  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
created  beings,  in  order  to  discover  an  animal  possessing 
all  the  inconsistencies  possible  to  be  brought  into  action 
in  the  same  machine,  at  whatever  end  of  the  chain  I 
might  commence  my  labour,  a  period  to  it  would  be 
found  when  I  should  have  arrived  at  the  link— Man, 
The  towering  seraph,  the  grovelling  worm,  the  apish 
buffoon,  the  fastidious  censor,  enlightened  by  reason,  ob- 
scured by  will,  deluded  by  hope,  appalled  by  fear,  dazzled 
by  ambition,  inflated  by  vanity,  intoxicated  by  prospe- 
rity, horrified  by  despair,  the  wisest,  weakest,  lightest 
work  of  Heaven.  It  is  only  by  the  action  of  these  op- 
posite qualities,  and  their  simultaneous  operation  on  the 
machine  in  general,  that  any  thing  like  probable  conjec- 
ture can  be  formed  as  to  the  motives  by  which  many  of 
the  front  rank  names  in  the  world  have,  at  times,  beea 

YOL,   VI.  3    E 
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actuated.  Was  it  not  wonderfully  strange,  that  Eve,  who, 
begging  the  modern  ladies'  pardons,  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  nearer  to  perfection  than  even  their  angelic 
selves ;  was  it  not  astonishing  that  she,  yet  warm  from 
the  celestial  mould,  should,  in  sheer  spite  of  her  Creator's 
command,  hanker  after  a  particular  apple  ?  It  is  most 
likely  there  were  other  sorts  of  that  species  of  fruit  in 
the  orchard;  but  not  any  other,  the  rape  of  which,  it 
seems,  would  damn  her  progeny ;  yet  we  must  not  be 
so  ungallant  as  to  impute  blame  to  Eve — no,  it  was  Na- 
ture— poor  Eve  was  tempted  beyond  her  strength  of  re- 
sistance, and  the  traitress  Nature  betrayed  her  into 
error.  The  mighty  conqueror  of  Goliah  of  Gath,  the 
upright,  merciful,  loyal,  royal  David,  is  said,  inter  alia% 
to  have  committed  adultery  with  Bath-sheba,  and  com- 
manded  the  murder  of  Uriah,  her  husband  ;  but,  most 
heterodox  conclusion — it  could  not  be  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  it  could  not  be  David — he,  good  soul, 
was  only  a  passive  vehicle  in  the  business ;  the  dreadful 
occurrences  arose,  and  were  in  fact  the  consequences  of  a 
violent  combat  of  the  reason  and  the  will  in  the  interior 
of  the  machine  named  David,  which,  by  the  defect  of 
the  former,  was  impelled  by  the  latter  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  acts,  which  have,  in  some  degree,  begrimed 
the  lustre  of  so  splendid,  so  worthy  a  character  !  Peter 
the  apostle,  the  trust-worthy  Peter,  who  stood  suffici- 
ently high  in  consequence  to  have  the  keys  of  the  celes- 
tial mansions  committed  to  him,  is  reported  to  have 
most  basely  deserted  his  Lord,  under  the  heaviest  pres- 
sure of  necessity— the  chance  of  life  or  death ;  this  honest 
servant  and  follower  is  said  to  have  absolutely  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  person  they  then  had  in  custody ; 
to  have  even  cursed,  swore  at,  and  abused  a  servant 
wench  who  pertinaciously  persisted  in  his  identity.  But, 
erroneous  determinators,  this  was  not  Peter — no,  no— 
the  palpable  effect  of  a  combination  of  fear  and  despair. 
The  former  snivelled  in  his  intellectual  ear,  "  your  mas- 
ter will  be  condemned ;"  and  the  latter  bellowed  out,  "  and 
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you'll  be  hanged  too"  Neither  is  modem  history  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  wayward  operations  of  these  incongruous 
materials,  of  which  mankind  is  unluckily  composed.  The 
heaven-born  minister,  the  immaculate  Pitt,  when  exa- 
mined as  ail  evidence,  and  consequently  under  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  upon  the  trial  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  could  not  by  any  means  whatsoever,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  be  brought  to  acknowledge  his 
being  present  at  any  meeting  at  the  Thatched-house  ta- 
vern, in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  sun- 
dry other  personages,  the  ostensible  disciples  of  reform, 
of  that  era;  but  no  one  surely  will  be  daring  enough  to. 
assert  that  it  was  "  the  pilot  who  weathered  the 
storm,"  the  "saviour  of  nations,"  who  thus  prevaricated, 
who  thus  wished  to  shuffle  out  of  a  dilemma — certainly 
not — it  was  merely  the  obliquity  of  mechanism — the 
wheels  within  the  wheels — and  not  that  tower  of  hope,  that 

redoubtable  hero  of  diplomacy — that  that    

Mum  ! 

From  these  instances  of  characters  who  are  not  only 
above  censure,  but  above  suspicion,  and  a  host  of  others 
which  might  be  adduced,  I  trust  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  actions  of  great  men  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  a 
cursory  or  superficial  glance ;  that  although,  on  some 
occasions,  appearances  may  be  against  them,  yet,  it  must 
ever  be  understood  their  motives  are  of  the  purest  water , 
and  even  their  very  errors  not  attributable  to  themselves* 
I  own  I  should  not  have  so  far  dilated  on  such  an  abstruse 
subject  had  it  not  been  for  the  charitable  intent  of  res- 
cuing from  vulgar  obliquity  the  reputation  of  one  whose 
Red  Hill  campaign  and  Pot  marble  visitation  will,  no 
doubt,  in  due  time,  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  grateful  and 
discerning  administration. 

The  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  ignorant 
virulence  with  which  this  amiable  personage  has  been, 
and  even  at  this  time  continues  to  be  loaded,  arose  nearly 
as  follows : 

It  having  become  necessary  to  cleanse  the  fish-pond 


30*2  Mudaineer  Cossacks* 

belonging     to    John     Gilbert  Cooper,    Esq.    an    over- 
seer, and  a  number  of  labourers,  were  employed  for  that 
purpose  ;  matters  went  on,  with  the  usual  quantum  of 
drinkn  g>  and  swearing,  fortunately  enough   till   the  job 
was  nearly  completed,  when,  a  large  net  placed  at  the 
dam-head  of  the  last   pond  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the 
finny  tribe,  having  enclosed  a  multitude  of  fishes,  broke, 
and  out  they  floundered  into  the  receptacle  of  the  cascade 
below.      This  misfortune   occasioned   the    overseer  to 
withdraw  himself  from   the  spot  in  order  to  compose 
arrangements  for  the  avoiding  a  similar  accident.     No 
sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  Mudginee?  Cossacks, 
affecting  to  believe  that  as  the   fish   were   no  longer  in 
the  pond    they  were  void  of  an  owner,  commenced  a 
violent  onset  upon  the  vagrant  corps,  and,  as  they  were 
not  iirmly  fixed  in  their  new  position,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  greater  part  of  them  prisoners.     At  this  critical 
juncture  arrived  the  reverend  character  in  question,  hav- 
ing been  a  mile  or  two  further  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ing with  canonical  and  legal  authority  a  certain  pair  to 
manufacture  sons  and  daughters,    a  large  bucket  of  eels 
stood  by  the  road  side ;    desire  instantly  commenced  the 
attack,  and  plausibility  appeared   to  cover  the  retreat. 
One  of  the  fellows,  whose  eye  was  quicker  than  his  bre- 
thren, perceived  the  mental  struggle,  and   with  all  due 
submission  enquired  if  his  worship  would  be  pleased  to 
buy  some  eels.    "  How  came  you  by  them,  man  ?"   "  So 
and  so,  'ant  please  your  worship."   "  Have  you  the  over- 
seer's leave  to  sell  them  ?"  "  Why,   as   to  that,   Sir,   as 
ygu  seen  they  were  not  ketch* d  in  the  squire's  pond,  we 
think  the  overseer  has   no  business  with    them ;    but  it 
dont  argufy  about  that:   I  remember  now  we  had  leave — 
had  not  we,   Jack  ?"— -"  Aye,  aye,"  replies  Jack,  "  we'd 
leave  safe  enough."     «'  Well,  well,  my  good  man,  you  are 
sure   you    had  leave  I   dare   say  ;  what  do  you  ask  for 
them  ?"     A  bargain  was   soon  struck,  the  bucket  of  eels 
hoisted  into  the  carriage,  and  his  worship  drove  off.     The 
overseer  now  returned,    and    being,    by  some   means, 
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informed  of  the  transaction^  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
casting  his  eyes  on  another  bucket  of  eeh,  which  stood 
near:  *'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  ?"  cries  he  ; 
"  they  are  bespoke/'  says  one  of  the  labourers,  "  by  -the 
gentleman  at  the  next  house."     Away  he  posts,  and  re* 
presented,  the  affair  in  such  strong  colouring,   that,  the  - 
gentleman,  finding  on  what  Brittle  authority  the  title 
of  the  vendors    rested,   prudently    relinquished   the  pur- 
chase, and  the  fish  were  taken  possession  of  for  the  right- 
ful owner.    -A  nc  shall  a  dull,    a  clod-headed  multitude 
dare,  upon  premises  like  unto  these,  to  bespatter  a  cha- 
racter   so  exalted,  so  highly  useful    to   the  community — 
they  who  cannot  be  supposed  to    have  the  least   preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  passions  on 
the  mind  of  man  ?  Let  them  read  their  Bibles,  and  reflect 
what  the  sight  of  an  apple  did — what  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  woman  did.     Let  them  but  consider  the  respect, 
the  implicit  credence,  due  to  the  assertions  of  a  company 
of  Mudgineers,  and  they  will   quickly  be  convinced   of 
the  absurdity  of  throwing  out  their  inuendoes,  and  dis- 
gusting the  ear  with  the  name  Jonathan  Wild.     Let 
them  be  informed,  once  for  all,  if  even  there  were  error 
in  the  proceeding,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  Justice, 
the  Clergyman,  the  Solon  of  the  county,    but   solely  on 
Nature.     Dolts!— on  Nature,  and  not  the  man.     Never- 
theless, as  few  people,   notwithstanding  they   affect  to 
treat  the  matter  so  extremely  cavalierly,  are,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  the  censure  of  the  world,   however 
unmerited,  this  said  occurrence  may,  some  time  or  other, 
act  in  mitigation  of  punishment  of  an  unhappy  culprit, 
brought  before  his  worship  for  receiving  stolen  goods ;  not 
from  the  influence  oi fellow  feeling — no,  not  for  the  world 
would  I  have  it  supposed   that  I  insinuate  any  thing 
about  fellow  feeling-,    but  merely  from  the  mind's  eye 
being  at  that  critical  moment  assailed  by  a  bucket  of 
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ARMY  CLOTHIERS  and  TAILORS. 

Sir,  — 

It  would  appear,  by  the  late  examinations  at  Guildhall, 
that  the  army  tailors  do  not  allow  their  journeymen  to 
cut  cabbage  in  the  government  plantations,  however  cur- 
rent the  practice  may  be  among  themselves.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  very  hard  case,  that  the  latter  class  should 
be  abridged  of  an  indefeasible  right,  which  they  have  ex- 
ercised for  ages.  What  reasonable  man,  I  would  ask, 
ever  sent  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  made  up,  that  did  not 
make  ample  provision  for  cabbage  f  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  if  this  allowance  was  neglected,  the  skirts  of  the 
coat  always  suffered  for  it ;  which  reminds  me  of  a  re- 
mark madeon  the  knights  of  the  thimble,  "  That,forthe 
most  part,  they  lived  on  the  skirts  of  the  town  /"  Per- 
haps these  great  contractors  enjoy  so  many  perquisites 
themselves,  as  they  are  termed,  that  it  would  be  dange- 
rous for  those  under  them  to  follow  their  example,  lest, 
in  a  short  time,  our  armies  might  thereby  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  nudity.  But,  it  may  also  be  possible,  that  no 
"  cheese-parings"  are  to  be  gleaned  ;  or  if  they  are,  that 
the  army  clothiers,  like  the  army  contractors,  are  too 
much  influenced  by  the  amor  patriot  to  take  advantage  of 
any  of  these  circumstances. 

The  integrity  of  such  men,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  can- 
not be  sufficiently  admired,  who  are  incapable  of  pecu- 
lation in  government  concerns,  and  unwilling  to  permit  it 
mothers;  and  by  bringing  delinquents  to  justice,  establish 
a  fame  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  suspicion.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Editor,  as  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  those  who  are  loudest  in  exclaiming  against  pecula- 
tion, are  themselves  the  greatest  peculators.  Besides,  the 
poet  has  long  ago  said,  that 

"  Little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state." 

Yours,  &c„         ACalm  OjjserveRo 
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SELECTED  TO 

RANGE  THE  R Y  PARK. 


THE  SEA  CALF  AND  THE  MERMAID; 

Audax  omnia  perpeti 
Qtns  humana  ruitper  vetitum  nefas.  Horace, 

With  guilt  in  league  the  human  race. 
Deems  ev'ry  crime  an  act  of  grace. 

This  witless  fish  at  once  explains,* 

Of  sense  its  mediocre  stock ; 
The  sconce  possess' d  of  little  brains, 

Its  scull  true  type  of  barber's  block* 

In  days  of  yore  it  felt  a  rage, 
For  Mermaid's  arch  mellifluent  flow  ; 

And  floundered  on  great  Neptune's  Stage, 
Enamour' d  with  the  soft  ■*  Yeo,  yeoS'-f 

'Twas  at  the  river  Jordan's  flood, 
Our  Sea  Calf  first  the  songster  met ; 

?Twas  there  she  warm'd  his  sluggard  blood. 
And  made  his  heart  with  love  in  debt. 

Thus  long  these  fish  together  swam, 

Of  finny  race  the  constant  pair  ; 
He  was  as  docile  as  a  lamb, 

The  Mermaid  kind  as  any  fair* 


*  The  countenance  of  the  Jtsk  now  under  review  affords  a  most  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  nature  in  delineating  upon  the  visage  the  extent  of 
mental  acquirement  that  characterizes  the  creature  she  has  formed  ;  and  of 
the  present  I  may  very  fairly  say  with  the  Roman  Satirist, 

Baotum  in  crassojurares  acre  natum* 

f  The  gong  of  Little  Pickle  in  the  Spoilt  Child,  each  stanza  of  uhich  termi- 
nated with  the  above  words,  is  stated  to  have  produced  the  tender  passion  in 
the  breast  of  our  See  Calf,  for 

"  Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  breast.'"' 


\96  Progeny  of  John  Bull  Ca?fi 

And  little  Sea  Calves  too  she  bore, 

That  made  John  Bull  oft  growl  amain  | 

Because  compell'd  ta  feed  with  store 
Of,food  which  he  hadearn'd  with  pain*. 

But  now  arriv'd  the  fateful  hour, 

When  constant  Mermaid  was  to  know 

Of  cold  neglect  the  galling  power, 
No  longer  Sea  Calf  felt  love's  glow. 

Another  fish  his  heart  assails, 

Possessing  too  the  pow'r  of  song  ; 
And  cloth'd  it  was  with  golden  scales, 

Tho'  slim  of  shape  'twas  wond'rous  Long%» 

So  Sea  Calf 'having  Old  Buck's  ear, 

Determin'd  for  rich  prize  to  try ; 
When,  lol  a  Pole  Cat  in  the  rear, 

Resolv'd  alike  Long  fish  to  fry. 

"  Sooner,"  quoth  he,  "  than  quit  my  hold, 

"  Though  Sea  Calf  monstrous  paunch  would  niHj 

"  Pd.  fight  like  man  in  quest  of  gold, 
"  And  Warden  of  our  New  Park  Kill%^ 


*  The  unfortunate  progeny  of  Johnny  Bull  Calf,  has  a  hcpefui  prospect 
Before  it,  since  every  jftli?is  nulllus,  or  to  speak  more  plain,  each  bastard  of 
creatures  like  the  Sea  Calf  is  to  fatten  on  the  sweat  of  Bull  Calf  s  brows.  With 
respect  to  the  unblushing  manner  with  which  these  illegitimate  sprigs  are 
not  only  foisted  into-  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  but  are  even  pre« 
sented  at  the  levees  of  Old- Buck,  and  caressed  by  the  Hyena  herself,  it  most 
forcibly  brings  to  recollection  the  period  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  of  Francer 
whose  mistress  caused  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  that  monarch  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  princes  of  the  Royal  Blood  ;  well  may  I  exclaim  Credlte  posteri  I 
fit  has  been  rumoured  that  some  years  prior  to  this  Long-lug  after  the  golden 
ScafesaTupture  took  place  between  Sea  Calf  and  the  Mermaid,  in  consequence 
of  a  Ford  whose  limpid  waters  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  our  Sea  Calf;* 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lang  fish  most  indubitably  produced  not  the  passion  of: 
hue,  but  Auri  sacra  fame i  to  such  a  degree  that  the  public  proposal  of  an  union 
*vas  made  in  contempt  of  all  decency,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  consent  of  Old  Buck,  as  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  but  the  matter 
2) ad  been  previously  settled  between  the  animals  alluded  to,  As  the  resul^ 
of  this  wished  for  union  is  universally  known,  no  farther  comment  is  neces- 
sary. 

X  Gold  is  a  talisman  that  will  infuse  courage  into  the  most  pusillanimous 


A  courtly  dialogue,  2Q7 

But  ere  to  Long  fish  Sea  Calf  hied, 

He  had  with  Mermaid  converse  deep ; 
So  sorely  wounded  was  her  pride, 

She  vow'd  to  burst,  ere  deign  to  weep* 

Mermaid. 

Perfidious  thou  like  Clarence  erst  'mongst  men, 
Now  seek'st  to  swim  from  young  ones  arid  from  me; 
Why  act  thus  basely  ? 

Sea  Calf. 
Faith  because  my  ken 
Perceives  an  antidote  'gainst  poverty* 

Mermaid. 
Call'st  thou  to  mind  how  oft'  my  syren  strain, 
Hath  many  a  sterling  note  on  thee  bestow'd?* 

Sea  Calf. 
I  own  the  fact,  yet,  Mermaid,  to  be  plain, 
I'm  cursed  poor,  and  pelf  is  now  my  code. 

Mermaid. 
Then  go,  false  blubberhead,  be  gone  with  speed, 

Ingratitude  shall  ever  brand  thy  name  ; 
Long  mayst  thou  wish  for  pelf,  and  Long  indeed, 

Shalt  thou  be-Long  unto  the  race  of  shame. 


The  Sea  Calf  went  with  swelling  jole, 
And  proffer' d  titles  vastly  great ; 

But  ah !  he  met  a  knock  down  Pole, 
That  overcame  his  porpoise  state. 


For  when  a.  fortune's  in  the  case, 

All  other  things  of  course  give  place  : 
wherefore  the  Pole  Cat  had  a  tilting  bout  with   a  noble  animal,  who  was  as 
desirous  as  himself  to  nibble  the  sweets  of  the  Long  fish,  which  was  borne  off 
in  triumph  b}'  the  persevering  Pole  CaU 

*It  has  been  positively  affirmed  that  the  produce  of  Mermaid's  talents  has 
very  frequently  been  applied  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  Sea  Calf,  who  in 
such  case  has,  doubtless,  been  led  to  confess  that  the  keeping  a  Songster  is  kq 
very  unprofitable  proceeding, 
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Then  fiound'rmg  on  the  deep  he  spread,- 
Rejected  carcase  groaning  loud. 

In  Jordan  let  me  hide  my  head. 
For  ignominy  is  my  shroud. 

Contemn'd,  despis'd,  the  Sea  Calf  now 3 
In  stage-like  trappings  stands  array'd  % 

Nor  would  the  Sprat  e'en  deign  to  bow, 
Since  greatness  ranks  but  shadow's  shade. 


THE  TERRIER*, 

Call  me  a  fool  ; 


Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations;, 
Which  with  experimental  sea!  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  Book  ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  nut  guiltless  here, 
Under  some  b  iting  error. 

With  nose  acute  this  persevering  hound, 
Scented  the  baleful  vermin  under  ground  ;' 

And  to  the  winds  aloud  gave  tongue: 
The  watchful  Lion  heard  the  Terrier's  cry, 
Bespeaking  some  dark  tale  of  infamy, 

When  straight  with  roars  the  vacuum  rung? 

The  hound  quite  eager  to  explore  the  cell, 
Still  clear'd  the  earth  emitting  ceaseless  yell, 

When  lo  !   his  eyes  in  conclave  saw, 
Destructive  beasts  in  league  with  birds  and  nshj, 
All  rav'nous  gorging  out  of  one  foul  dish, 

Tender' d  to  each  by  Satan's  clawf . 


*  The  Terrier,  or  Terrarms,JS  a  little  species  of  hound,which  is  used  to  pur= 
suenoxious  vermin  into  their  holds,  where  it  terrifies  and  bites  them  ;  either 
tearing  with  its  sharp  fangs,  or  else  haling  them  by  force  out  of  their  lurking- 
places  that  they  may  fall  a  prey  to  the  more  powerful  and  wary  guardians 
who  are  stationed  without. 

f  Although  I  am  very  far  from  desirous  of  blowing  the  trumpet  in  my 
own  commendation,  I  nevertheless  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  I  think 
the  caterer  above  selected  by  the  muse  is  in  every  respect  appropriate  to  the 
appetites  of  the  several  brutes,  &c.   whose  capacious  stomachs  yearned  for 
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Conscious  of  guilt  a  din  confus'd  was  heard, 
The  roar  of  beasts  and  screams  of  ev'ry  bird, 

As  straight  the  Lion  bold  appear'd  ; 
The  baleful  truth  forthwith  this  beast  discern' d, 
Confusion  reign'd,  hell's  dish  was  overturn' d, 

And  thus  corruption's  den  was  clear'd. 

Then  who  would  not  the  meed  of  praise  impart 
To  Hound,  so  faithful  and  so  staunch  at  heart  ; 

Of  ev'ry  noxious  beast  the  bane  ? 
What  save  the  Terrier  rous'd  the  Sov'reign  beast, 
And  drove  the  band  from  this  infernal  feast, 
To  sculk  on  infamy's  dark  plain  ? 


THE  PHEASANT. 

Hoc  est  vivere  bis. 
Vita  posse  pnvra  frui.  Martial. 

Those  who  on  earth  good  deeds  have  done, 
Live  twice  their  lives  ere  sand  be  run. 

Sweet  bird  thy  plumage  I  survey, 

With  pleasure  on  it  dwelling; 
For  after  most  acute  survey 
Of  zoologists  say  what  they  may, 

Thy  praise  I  must  be  telling. 

Thine  instinct  is  by  nature  kind, 

For  poor  thy  bosom  swelling; 
Philanthropy  enehains  thy  mind. 
Bless' d  charity  for  human  kind, 

Thine  ev'ry  act  propelling.* 

repletion.  It  must  be  allowed  in  speaking  of  the  Terrier,  that  no  animal 
whatsoever  proved  itself  more  truly  indefatigable  in  its  endeavours  to  extri- 
cate oppressed  innocence  from  the  wily  spider's  wtb  that  entangled  it,  and 
also  cleanse  the  filthy  Augean  stable. 

Owing  to  the  unremitting  and  strenuous  exertions  of  this  hound  veracity 
was  enabled  to  wind  through  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  deep  designing  villainy  ; 
nor  will  the  memory  of  this  little  creature  ever  cease  to  blazon  the  page  of 
honour  and  virtue,  so  long  as  the  remembrance  of  helpless  and  calumniated 
innocence  having  been  rescued  from  the  bondage  of  power  and  cruelty  shall 
continue  to  awaken  sensibility,  and  draw  from  the  generous  soul  the  dew- 
dr«p  of  sympathetic  commiseration. 

*The  bird  of  .which  I  now  treat,  is  fond  of  the  country  about  Oallands, 
where  it  constantly  takes  flight  from  the  R— — y.  Pa  rk,  and  is  there  know 
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For  ne'er  did  orphan  vent  the  sigh> 
Without  thy  hand  relieving, 

Or  pauper  waft  the  piteous  cry ; 

For  be  the  Pheasant1  s  form  but  nigh\ 
Its  heart  is  kindly  heaving. 

What  though  the  Penguin  leaves  its  nest. 

To  league  with  birds  rapacious  ;* 
The  Pheasant  still,  tho'  sore  oppress'd, 
Shall  high  uprear  its  golden  crest, 

And  shine  supremely  gracious. 

Then  blessings  on  the  Pheasant  wait.. 

Whose  acts  are  thus  deserving  ; 
May  never  unpropitious  fate 
Disturb  this  gentle  creature's  state, 
So  worthy  heav'n's  preserving! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 


6ir, 
As  I  understand  it  to  be  the  plan  of  your  valuable 
publication,  to  lash  folly  as  well  as  vice,  to  expose  im- 
posture as  well  as  criminality,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  addressing  you  on  a  subject  which,  like  religion  and 
politics,  is  canvassed  by  all,  though  understood  by  few, 
I  mean  the  Drama.  It  is  an  inexhaustible  topic,  as  its 
bearings  are  so  manifold,  that,  like  a  rich  mine,  the  far- 
ther it  is  explored  the  more  numerous  the  veins  appear 
to  tempt  the  industry  of  the  adventurer. 

and  beloved  for  its  universal  charity  lo  poor  little  birds  in  the  hour  of  hatch- 
ing eggs,  or  when  the  iron  hand  of  penury  assails  them  ;  that  long  life  may  be 
granted  to  this  gentle  bird  is  the  sincere  wish  of  ihe  writer,  as  such  protrac- 
ted existenee.wilitend  to  enrol  aceummulated  instances  of  benevolence,  and 
draw  down  on  the  Pheasant's  head  the  heart-felt  blessings  of  gratitude. 

*  Of  the  Penguin  I  have  before  spoken  together  with  its  former  rapacious 
partner,  the  Sphinx,  which  is  now  safely  locked  up,not  in  Pidcock's  Exhibition  t 
but  undti  tie  keeping  of  a  Surrey  Marshall,  who  is  noted  for  never  giving  free- 
dom to  his  prey,  without  weighty  sterling  considerations. 
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The  department  I  mean  to  touch  upon  in  this  my  first 
essay  is— the  futility  (I  had  almost  said  turpitude)  of  mo- 
dern criticism  on  dramatic  pieces  and  performers,  as  it 
appears  in  our  diurnal  prints  and  periodical  publications; 
with  a  cursory  glance  at  the  candour  of  editors,  and  the 
liberality  of  managers. 

On  religious  and  political  matters,  though  every  man 
conceives  he  has  a  right  to  advance  an  opinion,  yet  he 
usually  defers  to  those  whose  particular  study  these 
branches  of  science  have  been.  Not  so  on  dramatic 
subjects  ;  every  person  who  has  been  for  a  few  even- 
ings inclosed  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre  (though  in  the 
shilling  gallery)  believes  himself  perfectly  competent  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  plays  and  players — aye,  and 
condemn  them  too,  not  to  the  Popish  ordeal  of  a  tem- 
porary purgatory,  but  to  the  truly  Protestant  infliction 
of  eternal  damnation  ;  claiming,  no  doubt,  the  inestima- 
ble privilege  of  an  English  jury,  they  boldly  profess  them- 
selves "judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact." 

Sometimes,  however,  persons  who  claim  the  reputation 
of  intellectual  refinement,  may  feel  it  necessary  to  say 
something  more  in  a  polite  company  than  "  the  new  piece 
is  a  vile  bore  ;"  or,  t6  it  is  a  charming  composition." — 
"  The  new  performer  is  a  most  horrid  dog  ;"  or,  "  He  is 
a  young  man  of  great  promise  ;" — "  she  is  a  mere  dawdle;" 
or,  "she  is  a  most  fascinating  actress."  In  this  extre- 
mity (thanks  to  the  Gods!)  their  wants  are  sure  to  be  most 
amply  gratified.  On  the  breakfast-table  lies  the  news- 
paper, on  the  mantle-piece  the  review  or  magazine  ;  there 
they  are  certain  to  find  lots  of  critical  cant  and  technical 
jargon,  wafting  the  play  or  player  to  the  skies,  or  preci- 
pitating them  into  the  bottomless  pit!  Thus  furnished, 
they  are  enabled  to  cut  a  distinguished  figure  when  the 
subject  is  introduced  at  the  evening  party. 

And  here  the  question  naturally  arises — Who  are  those 
all-accomplished  critics  who  are  able  to  pronounce  an 
unerring  judgment  upon  a  new  piece,  or  a  new  performer, 
on  the  first  night  of  their  introduction  to  the  public  ?  To 
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answer  this  question  faithfully  and  candidly,  I  trust  I 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  few  ought  to  be  better  qua- 
lified than  myself ;  but  by  Heaven  I  shudder  at  the  dan- 
ger of  making  this  "  blazon  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  !" 
The  descent  of  Hercules,  or  Ulysses,  or  iEneas,  into  the 
infernal  regions,  was  nothing  to  it.  What  were  the  ter- 
rors of  the  triple-headed  dog,  or  the  snake-crowned 
sisters,  compared  to  what  I  shall  have  to  encounter  from 
a  whole  legion  of  inveterate  furies — the  veterans  armed 
with  pens  dipped  in  gall  and  vitriolic  acid,  while  the 
more  vigorous  brandish  claymores,  and  shillalalrs,  and 
pistols — all  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  my  grey 
defenceless  pericranium  !  Do,  my  dear  friend  Scourge, 
shadow  me  with  your  seven-fold  shield,  whilst  "  I  take 
off  a  bumper"  of  my  favourite  heart-warming  juniper,  to 
banish  this  ague-fit  which  "  has  cow'd  my  better  part  of 
man."  ******  Now,  like  Scott's  Minstrel,  pro- 
tected and  re-animated,  I  will  execute  my  task  with 
truth  and  impartiality. 

Know  then,  gentle  reader,  that  every  young  man  en- 
gaged to  write  for  a  review  or  magazine,  or  to  report  for 
a  newspaper,  whether  he  be  a  braw  chiel  from  the  heath- 
clad  mountains  of  Scotia,  or  a  tight  bit  of  flesh  from  the 
flapders  of  Connaught,  or  a  green  sapling  from  the  wilds 
of  Yorkshire  or  Wales,  the  very  moment  he  enters  upon 
any  of  the  aforesaid  offices,  becomes,  of  course,  a  dra- 
matic censor,  as  every  man  becomes  Right  Honourable  the 
instant  he  is  dubbed  a  privy  councillor.  Though  he 
may  never  have  read,  or  even  heard  of,  the  immortal 
dramatists  and  critics  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Schools; 
or  studied  the  more  modern  ones  of  the  Italian,  French, 
and  English  stages  ;  though  he  may  have  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writers  or  actors  who  have  graced 
our  own  times — perhaps  may  not  have  seen  a  dozen  well- 
acted  plays  in  his  life-time— yet  he  commences,  all  at 
once,  ex  officio,  a  professional  critic,  and  pre  umes  to  di- 
rect the  public  taste  in  its  choice  of  dramas  and  perfor- 
mers ! 
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But,  injustice  to  these  ephemeral  critics,  it  is  proper 
to  declare,  that,  like  the  scribes  of  the  Moniteur,  they 
are  not  free  agents,  but  write  under  the  controul  of  the 
editors,  who  are  themselves  influenced  by  the  managers 
of  the  theatres  by  virtue  of  free  admissions,  &c.  &c.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  very  worst  dramatic  pieces  are  puffed  off,  if 
written  by  &  friend,  or  patronized  by  a  friend-,  and  the 
most  insufficient  performers  are  "  covered  with  glory," 
if  they  are  prudent  enough  to  obtain  a  five  years'  engage- 
ment before  they  make  their  debut — or  if  they  are  properly 
recommended — or  possess  sufficient  address  to  recommend 
themselves. 

There  have  been  instances,  however,  where  an  author, 
or  an  actor,  of  real  merit,  supported  by  a  few  bold  and 
persevering  friends,  has  contrived  to  force  his  just  pre- 
tensions upon  a  manager's  notice,  contrary  to  his  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  trained  bands  were  posted  in  ambuscade  in  the  se- 
veral quarters  of  the  house  to  hiss  him  off,  and  the  cue  was 
given  to  the  critics  to  write  him  down  ! 

Yet  it  has  sometimes  (though  seldom  indeed)  occurred 
that  the  sterling  worth  of  the  precondtmned  piece,  or  the 
brilliant  talents  of  the  unwelcome  performer,  have  struck 
so  forcibly  on  the  senses  of  honest  John  Bull,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  roar  so  loudly  in  their  favor,  that  the  ma- 
nager has  found  it  prudent  to  tack  and  run  before  the 
gale ;  in  which  case  the  subservient  critics  have  been 
obliged  to  burn  their  lucubrations  (written  perhaps  be' 
fore  the  performance  took  place),  and  compose  a  fresh 
critique,  loading  the  new  piece,  or  performer,  with  the 
most  extravagant  praise  ;  and  not  forgetting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  panegyrize  "  the  discernment  and  liberality  of  ttie 
managers,  who  are  ever  ready  to  bring  forward  and  reward 
genuine  merit,  whenever  it  is  to  be  found,"  &c.  &c. "  Ri- 
sum  teneatis,  amid!" 

Methinks  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  (i  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  these  men,  if  they  are  really  so  ignorant  of  dra- 
matic matters  as  you  assert,  can  write  such  long  critiques 
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as  I  am  daily  in  the  habit  of  reading  ?"  O,  my  dear  Sir, 
nothing  so  easy ;  they  write  by  the  yard,  as  a  cock-milli- 
ner measures  ribbon  or  lace,  inkle  or  ferreting.     How  the 
devil  do  they  criticise  the  tactics  of  Buonaparte  or  lord 
Wellington— the  politics  of  the  European  cabinets — the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy — the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  ladies  attire — the  merit  of  all  new  publications 
upon  the  most  abstruse  arts  and  sciences — the  catholic 
claims,  &c.  &c.  &c.-— "in  good  terms,  good  set  terms  ?"— - 
Lord,  Sir,  "  'tis  as  easy  as  lying."     By  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  certain  books,  or  by  a  little  conversation  with 
professional  persons,  those  ready  fellows  can  scribble  over 
a  quire  of  Joolscap  paper  upon  any  given  subject,  as  fuU 
of  technical  termsas  a  Christmas  pudding  of  plums;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  science  on 
which  they  descant,  as  is  the  swallow  of  the  river's  depth 
while  he  skims  over  its  glassy  surface. 

"  Do  you  wish  then  to  insinuate,  that  there  are  no 
competent  critics  (that  is,  judges)  of  the  drama  in  exis- 
tence at  present?"— Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  even 
suspected  of  wishing  to  advance  such  an  absurdity;  I 
might  as  well  assert  that  there  are  nojudges  of  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture. — In  the  sister  sciences  of  writ- 
ing and  acting,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  first  and  most 
legitimate  judges,  or  critics,  are  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced writers  and  actors;  for  dull  indeed  must  that  man 
be  who  is  ignorant  of  the  profession  which  has  formed  the 
business  of  his  life.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  to 
constitute  complete  critics,  they  should  be  first-rate  wri- 
ters or  actors:  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  labour — 
genius  is  the  gift  of  heaven :  many  are  possessed  of  the 
former— few  indeed  of  the  latter. 

The  next  and,  indeed,  only  other  genuine  class  of  critics 
are  those  literary  men  who,  from  a  partiality  to  the  stage, 
have  devoted  much  of  their  leisure  hours  to  the  perusal 
of  dramatic  works,  the  conversation  of  celebrated  per- 
formers, and  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  London  theatres. 
These  men  become   in   time  demi- professional,  and,  if 
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possessed  of  a  sound  judgment,  are  perfectly  competent 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  plays  and  players  :  and  in 
most  cases  I  would  even  prefer  their  opinions  before 
those  of  writers  and  actors  ;  for  these  may  be  influenced 
by  rivalry,  envy,  or  restrained  by  prudence  ;  while  those 
can  have  few  or  no  motives  to  warp  their  judgment. 

As  to  the  great  body  of  the  public,  they  must  form 
their  estimate  of  dramatic  excellence  as  they  do  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music, — by  heir  feelings ;  and 
when  they  give  those  feelings  fair  play,  uninfluenced  by 
false  criticisms,  puff  paragraphs,  the  tricks  of  party,  or 
the  chit-chat  of  the  day — that  is,  when  they  resolve  can- 
didly and  impartially  to  judge  for  themselves,  they  are 
very  seldom  in  the  wrong. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  one  observation  : — 
that  author,  or  that  performer,  who,  like  Timotheus  of 
old,  can  skilfully  play  upon  the  passions  of  an  unpreju- 
diced audience— can  moisten  the  eye  of  manhood  with 
the  tear  of  sensibility,  or  impress  the  dimples  of  laughter 
upon  the  furrows  of  age — such  a  one  must  deserve,  and 
ought  to  maintain,  the  patronage  of  the  public,  in  despite 
of  the  jargon  of  hireling  scribes  and  would-be  critics. 
Yours,  &c.        Philo-Dramaticus. 


ADMIRAL  LORD   RODNEY, 
The  Hero  of  1780  and  1782. 


Sift, 

Next  to  the  bestowing  of  wealth  and  honours  to  living 
worth,  I  venerate  the  practice  of  erecting  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  the  "  illustrious  dead:"  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive,  why  the  late  gallant  Admiral  Lord 
Rodney  should  be  so  much  neglected,  when  the  nation 
voted  him  all  the  honours  due  to  his  memory. — We  have 
seen  monuments  erected   to  eminent,  but  not  superior 
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heroes,,  and  yet  government  (for  England  never  can) 
suffers  his  fame  to  rest  on  the  casual  records  of  the  day— 
and  it  argued  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  relative 
the  late  premier,  unless  motives  of  delicacy  prevented 
his  interference. — But  ministers  can  have  no  such  feel- 
ings; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hero  who  first  taught 
the  "  breaking  of  the  enemy  s  line"  and  those  tactics  prac- 
tised by  a  Nelson  and  a  Howe  ;  will  shortly  have  those 
honours  paid  to  his  memory  that  he  so  bravely  fought 
for;  or  else  the  voice  of  the  nation  caunot  be  raised  too 
loud  against  such  scandalous  obloquy. 

A  Friend  to  departed  Worth* 


THE  CITY  BEAR-GARDEN". 


Sir, 
Happening  to  pass  through  Cheapside  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  21st  inst.  about  one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon* 
my  sight  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
gilded  machine,  gorgeously  bright,  and  fantastically  gro- 
tesque. Upon  waiting  its  nearer  approach  I  perceived 
it  was  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  stately  horses, 
and  adorned  with  an  adipose  coachman  in  front,  as  well 
as  two  footmen  no  less  remarkable  for  their  obesity  be- 
hind. I  perceived,  also,  in  the  inside  of  this  splendid 
carriage,  a  little  pug-nosed,  weazel-eyed,  and  pimple- 
faced  gentleman^  looking  from  side  to  side  with 
such  quickness  of  motion  as  reminded  me  of  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage,  or  a  monkey  on  a  tree.  Being  a  stranger  in  this 
metropolis,  I  was  about  to  inquire  who  and  what  this 
gentleman  was ;  but  before  I  could  ask  the  question,  I 
heard  from  a  dozen  different  voices,  that's  the  lord  mayor 
— that's  the  lord  mayor—As  I  bad  heard  that  the  lord 
mayor  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  and  opulent 
city,  I  had  no  doubt  from  the  pomp  of  his  appearance, 
his  gold  chain,  furred  gown,  chariot,  &e.  that  he   was 
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■going  upon  some  important  business,  interesting  per- 
haps to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  many  of  the  citizens 
©f  London.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  follow  his  chariot, 
in  hopes  that  my  curiosity  might  be  gratified  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  did  so;  accordingly  we  both  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  huge  building,  which  is  called,  I  believe* 
Guildhall.  Here  his  lordship  alighted,  and  I  was  sur- 
prized when  I  saw  him  waddle  along  the  vestibule  of  this 
building,  to  think  how  much  dignity  of  station  may 
sometimes  be  concealed  beneath  a  meanness  of  exterior 
deportment.  His  lordship's  progressive  motion,  indeed, 
reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  another  great  lord  who 
sits  on  a  woolsack  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  far  as 
relates  to  what  the  dancing-master  had  to  do  with  either 
x>f  them,  they  may  be  truly  pronounced,  par  nobile  fra- 
trim. 

His  lordship  having  popped  up  a   bye-passage,  I  fol- 
lowed several  people  along  another   avenue,  and   soon 
arrived  at  what  some    called  the   Council  chamber ,  and 
some  the  Bear-garden.     I  was  a»t  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
reason  of  this   diversity   of  application,  and  for  a  time 
felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  name  rather  than  the  last, 
out  of  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  place;  but  I  soon 
found  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  and  to  feel  a  little 
sore  at   the   hoax  which  they  had   endeavoured  to  piay 
off  upon    me  by  calling  it   a  council  chamber — i.  e.   a 
place  where  grave  and  deliberate  councils  are   holden. 
While  I  was  amusing  myself  with  looking  at  the  pictures 
which  cover  the  walls  of  this  place,  and  wondering   by 
what  perversity  of  taste  they  had  found  their  way  there,  I 
perceived  the  same  little  gentleman  jump  upon  a  sort  of 
platform  at  the  end  of  an  open  space  and    precipitate 
himself  into  the  yielding  arms  of  a    capacious  chair.     I 
wondered   what  was    going  forward    now.     The  open 
space  which  was  between  myself  and  his  lordship  was 
filled  with    several  corpulent  gentlemen  who  were  re- 
clining on  the  benches  like  sea  turtles  on  a  beach  -/hen 
left  there  by  the  tide.     I  asked  what  was  to  be  done  ; 
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and  was  told  that  a  common  council  had  been  summoned 
to  consider  of  various  matters.  "  And  where  are  the 
counsellors  ?"  said  J.  "  There,'*  replied  my  informer, 
pointing  to  the  aforesaid  corpulent  gentlemen.  "  Oh, 
I  understand  you,  they  are  common  counsellors  *  so 
called  I  presume  from  the  quality  of  their  understand- 
ings." A  smile  of  contempt  was  all  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived from  this  conjecture;  but  I  had  not  long  rumina- 
ted upon  its  import,  before  my  attention  was  excited  by 
a  most  extraordinary  scene. 

It  seemed,  his  lordship  and  his  common  counsellors 
were  summoned  together  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a 
report  from  a  committee  who  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  and  examine  into  the  necessity  of  appointing 
four  extra  cooks,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  habit  as  mar- 
shalmen,  with  cocked  hats,  white  breeches,  long  boots, 
blue  coats,  and  red  collars.  The  object  of  this  plan 
was  to  save  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  city  of 
London  ;  for  these  cooks  were  to  act  as  police-officers, 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
lord  mayor.  The  great  question  for  consideration  was 
whether  a  cook  could  be  a  police  officer,  or  whether  a 
police  officer  ought  to  be  a  cook.  The  committee 
were  of  the  former  opinion,  and  made  their  report 
accordingly;  but  upon  the  question  for  receiving  this 
report,  a  dreadful  altercation  ensued  among  the  coun- 
sellors. I  own  I  was  greatly  astonished,  and  sometimes 
even  terrified;  but  the  whole  made  such  a  vivid  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  few  notes 
which  I  took  I  have  been  able  to  draw  up  the  following 
account  of  the  debate,  which  may  possibly  amuse  >our 
readers,  as  it  already  has  several  of  my  friends. 

Mr.  Griffin,  who,  I  was  told,  keeps  a  gin  and  brandy 
shop  in  St.  Paul's  Church  yard,  and  belongs  moreover  to 
a  newspaper,  wherein  his  luminous  harangues  are  reported 
the  next  Day,  to  his  unutterable  delight — presented  the 
report.  Whoever  has  heard  a  bull-frog  in  a  marsh,  or  a 
hungry   crow   in   a  walnut-tree,  may   form  a  tolerably 
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exact  notion  of  the  dulcet  tones  of  this  orator's  voice.     I 
am  told  he  has  been  long  studying  the   true  attitude  of 
grace  for  a  public  speaker,  and    affirms   that  he  has  at 
length  discovered  it :   his  own  person  is  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  his  discovery.     I  watched   him    narrowly  there- 
fore, and  am  persuaded  that  he  has  taken  for  his  model, 
the  Highland  figures  we  sometimes  see  hung  at  the  door 
of  a  snuff-shop.      The  resemblance   is   perfect   beyond 
description.     His  face,  when  animated  by  the  fullness  of 
his  conceptions  in  debate,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  Sa- 
racen's head,  or  the  raving  maniac  which  grins  in  stone 
at  the  entrance  of  a  certain  edifice  in  Moorfields.     Well, 
but  his  matter?  for  we  know  that  "  to  be  a  well-favored 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but.  to  write  and  read  comes 
by  nature."     Heargued  with  incomprehensible  acuteness 
upon  the  properties  that  essentially  distinguish  a   cook 
from  a  thief-taker,  and  upon  those  wherein  they  are  alike. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  he  had  deeply  studied  the 
question,  and  believed,  on  his  conscience,  (a  thing  which 
nobody  else  would   believe,)  that  it  would  be  a    highly 
politic  measure  to  allow   his   lordship  four  extra  cooks — • 
the  increased  love  of  eating  which  had  so  visibly  mani- 
fested itself  in   the  city,  rendered  it  indispensable  ;    and 
then,  as  these  additional  cooks  were  to  act  as    marshal's 
men,  it  was  observed,  what  a  saving  it  would  be  to  the 
corporation.     He  approved  very  much  of  the  cocked  hats 
and  white  breeches,  and   for  his    own    part   he  should 
be  glad    if  the  court  would    come    to   a    resolution  of 
compelling  them  to  wear  their  boots  always  in  the  kitchen, 
as  they  would  have  a  grand  militaire  and  striking  effect. 
(loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Lignum  rose  next,  with  a  face.as  inflex- 
ible as  if  it  had  been  carved  out  of  Wood.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  proposed  innovation,  and  above  ail,  he 
condemned  the  cocked  hats  and  red  collars.  He  would 
speak  his  sentiments  freely,  for  he  was  afraid  of  no  man, 
and  no  man  was  afraid  of  him.  The  cocked  hats  were  a 
ministerial  measure,  and  originated  from  that  system  of 
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corruption  and  influence  which  so  notoriously  prevailed; 
and  he  would  oppose  them  as  long  as  there  was  a  foot 
of  Wood'va.  that  court  to  stand  upon.  Cocked  hats  and 
led  collars  !  the  vile  badges  of  that  overweening  aristo- 
cracy which  sought  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  make  them  all  slaves.  He  contended  that  a  cook,  in 
a  cocked  hat  would,  from  the  very  influence  of  that  dis- 
tinction, become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  ministers : 
and  it  was  not  for  hirn  to  bell  that  honourable  court  what 
secret  plans  of  administration  might  be  effected  if  once 
the  city  cooks  were  corrupted.  How  easily  the  few  pa- 
triots, of  whom  he  was  proud  to  be  one,  might  be  held 
fast  by  a  looseness  from  vile  drugs  mixed  up  with  their 
viands  at  a  civk  feast,  given  on  the  very  eve  of  some  dar- 
ing measure  which  was  to  enslave  the  country.  That  was 
his  opinion :  he  spoke  it  freely,  indifferent  whom  it  might 
offend. 

Mr.  Griffin  spoke  to  order.  If  the  worthy  alderman 
meant  to  frighten  him  he  had  a  short  answer  to  his  threat. 

Air.     "There  was  a  jolly  miller  once" 
{Sings J  There  is  a  jolly  vintner  now 

Lives  near  this  place,  d'ye  see ; 
And  I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I — 

Mr.  Alderman  Lignum  (interrupting  kimt) 
Yes,  you  care  for  me. 

The  last  line  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  court,  and 
sung  in  chorus  by  all  the  counsellors,  his  lordship  joining 
with  an  audible  voice.. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Til  not  make  my  body  a  target  for  every 
man  to  shoot  at— I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do;  but  for  the  worthy 
alderman  (cries  of  order9  order.)  I'm  not  out  of  order. 
{Order,  order.) 

Mr.  Simon  Dick-sin  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  de- 
clared he  had  never  seen  such  disorderly  conduct  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  Griffin  vowed  that  there  was  no  keeping  the  last 
speaker  in  order. 
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Mr.  Alderman  Hat-skins  rose  and  protested  against 
such  tumultuous  proceedings.  With  regard  to  the  reporfc 
of  the  committee  he  thought  the  subject  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  that  it  should  not  be  hastily  decided 
upon.  He  approved  of  it  in  some  parts,  but  objected  to 
it  in  others.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  learned  alder- 
man (Lignum)  that  any  dangerous  plot  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  could  be  hatched  in  the  cocked  hats  ; 
but  he  decidedly  objected  to  the  boots,  for  in  times  like 
these,  he  thought  every  mau  ought  to  stand  in  his  own 
shoes. 

Mr.  Quinbus  Flestrin  bad  only  one  motive  for  object- 
ing to  the  report,  and  that,  with  him,  wras  a  mighty  one, 
It  was  proposed  to  make  the  cooks 

"  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
Palroles  by  night,  but  cooks  the  live-long  day." 
They  would  forgive  him  for  quoting  from  his  favorite 
poet,  with   a  slight  alteration.     That  double  character* 
were  what  it  dreaded  ;   and  what  they  all  had  to  dread. 
For  his  own  part,  he  might  say  with  Lncio  in  his  favorite 
Shakespeare,  "  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly  ;  one 
fruitful  meal  wTould  get  me  to't ;"    and  he  had  a  worthy 
member  in  his  eye  (Mr.  Dick-sin)  to  whom  the  quotation 
was  equally  applicable.    Was  it  not  a  monstrous  proposi- 
tion then,  that  the  very  cooks  who  were  instrumental  in 
stimulating  the  guests  at  a  city  feast   to  acts  of  concu- 
piscence, should   be  turned  loose  at  night,  as  police  offi- 
cers, to  watch  the  generous  ardour  of  youth,   ardour  in- 
fluenced by  beef  and  wine,  and  dragging  the  unreflecting 
offender  before  his  lordship,   perhaps  the  next  morning, 
or  some  member  of  that  august  bench  ?  [hear,  hear.)    His 
soul  revolted  from  the  impious  union   of  cook  and  con- 
stable ;  and  he  implored  them,  by  all  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood, by  all  the  feelings  of  love,    by  all  the  joys  of  life, 
not  to  assent  to  a  measure  which  would  damp  the  aspir- 
ing flight  of  young  desire,  check  the  genial  current  of 
delight,  and  leave  it  to  stagnate  in  the  soul,  a  foul,  fecu- 
lent, and  fetid  pool.  [Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  Alderman  Tom  Vile  concurred  with  the  last  spea- 
ker; and  looking  forward  to  the  high  dignity  which  he 
was  shortly  to  sustain,  he  could  not  but  strongly  oppose 
a  plan  which  w^ould  tie  up  his  hands  in  such  a  case  as 
the  eloquent  orator  who  had  just  addressed  them  had 
suggested.  His  tenderness  for  his  brother  aldermen 
alone  would  induce  him  to  resist  the  measure,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  soon  one  or  all  of  them  might  be 
at  once  the  victim  of  the  cook  and  constable.  If,  howe- 
ver, that  court  should  agree  to  it,  all  the  peril  and  blame 
would  lie  with  them. 

Sir  James  Pshaw !  scoffed  at  the  insidious  treachery 
that  lurked  beneath  the  scheme.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  extra  cooks  ;  and  he  spoke  confi- 
dently upon  the  occasion,  for  not  only  had  he  himself 
filled  the  important  station,  with  the  ordinary  number, 
but  he  came  from  a  country  in  which,  however  much  the 
practice  of  good  eating  was  unknown,  the  theory  was 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  though  theory  was  one  thing, 
and  practice  another,  as  he  well  knew  by  comparing  his 
past  life  with  his  present.  He  laughed  at  the  idle 
rhodomontade  of  the  worthy  alderman  who  saw 
plots  and  conspiracies  in  the  proposed  boots  and 
hats  of  the  cooks  ;  it  was  mere  idle  rant  :  no  man 
knew  ministers  better  than  he  did.  He  had  served 
them  all  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he  would  boldly 
affirm  that  it  was  no  matter  who  was  minister;  be  him 
who  he  might  he  ought  to  be  supported.  That  was  his 
practice,  and  there  he  despised  theory.  (Hear ,  hear,  from 
Mr,  Paliy-pan  Twig.) 

Mr.  Wasteman  rose,  and  "  in  his  rising  seemed  a  pillar 
of  state."  The  naturally  arid  hue  of  his  countenance 
beamed  like  a  barren  moor  in  a  November  sun  ;  and  that 
look  which  might  turn  a  vintage  sour,  glowed  with  the 
expression  of  a  bailiff's  eye,  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
its  long  expected  prey.  He  opposed  the  question;  and 
upon  the  same  broad  principles  which  actuated  the  wor- 
thy alderman  [Lignum.)     From  inquiries  which  he  had 
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had  opportunities  of  making,  he  knew  that  the  project 
of  clothing  the  cooks  in  cocked  hats  and  boots  originated 
with  the  ministry,  and  it  was  only  the  commencement  ot 
one  vast  design,  which  had  for  its  object  the  support  of  a 
borough-mongering  faction.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak 
ill  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  unless  they  deserved  it; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  principles  which  he  had 
always  professed  would  not  allow  him  to  wink  at  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  The  object  of  the  ministers  was  to 
corrupt  all  the  cooks  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  he  would 
say  nothing  about  Scotland  ;  and  when  they  had  that  im- 
portant body  of  men  at  their  disposal,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see how  they  would  cook  their  opponents.  Every  man 
had  his  price,  he  knew;  and  it  had  been  ascertained  by 
emissaries,  employed  for  the  occasion,  that  the  cooks 
were  to  a  man  to  be  bought  by  the  distinction  in  dress 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  confer  upon  them.  The 
experiment  was  first  to  be  tried  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre,  all  the  divergent  rays 
of  corruption  were  to  issue.  But  he  trusted  they  would 
that  day  teach  ministers  that  there  existed  in  the  city  of 
London  a  firm  band  of  patriots  who  would  resist  all  their 
unconstitutional  projects.  With  regard  to  making  the 
cooks  police  officers,  he  had  no  objection  to  that  mea- 
sure, for  he  felt  none  at  the  fears  that  alarmed  a  worthy 
member  (Mr.  Quinbus  Flestrin,)  and  he  was  besides 
aware  that  that  part  of  the  plan  was  only  a  masked  bat- 
tery to  conceal  the  principal  operation.  He  should 
therefore  propose  asan  amendment,  that  instead  of  cocked 
hats  and  boots,  the  said  extra  cooks  do  wear  Welsh  wigs 
and  worsted  stockings ;  [hear,  hear,)  and  he  trusted  that 
a  victorious  majority  would  enable  him  to  carry  that 
amendment.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Griffin,  in  reply,  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
last  speaker,  and  contended  that  he  was  a  rank  democrat, 
(cries  of  order.)  He  disdained  being  ordered  by  a:iy  body 
except  in  his  own  house  (laughter.)  He  was  ashamed  of 
their  proceedings.     Additional  cooks  were  necessary,  for 

vol.  vi.  3  H 
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there  was  not  a  well-dressed  dish,  out  of  the  whole,  at 
the  last  dinner  given  by  his  lordship.  They  might  find 
the  difference  by  coming  to  his  house.  He  despised  the 
fears  which  a  worthy  member  (Mr.  Quinbus  Fleslrin,} 
had  expressed  ;  and  as  to  the  two  lines  which  he  had 
quoted  from  Virgil,  {laughter ;)  aye,  they  might  laugh, 
but  he  had  found  him  out :  as  to  those  lines  they  might 
shew  his  learning  and  taste,  but  they  were  no  proof  of 
his  judgment.  He  might  as  well  have  quoted  the  well- 
known  line  from  another  Latin  bard,  he  meant  Homer, 
viz.  "  That  God  sends  meat,  but  the  Devil  sends  cooks." 
It  would  only  have  been  such  a  compliment  to  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  worthy  member.  He 
had  but  two  more  words  to  say,  and  that  was  by  G — d — " 

At  this  expression,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  a  look 
of  heroic  menace,  -^  general  tumult  and  alarm  ensued. 
The  counsellors  jumped  up;  some  grasped  their  sticks, 
and  some  their  hats ;  some  walked  away,  while  others 
staid ;  but  the  hurly-burly  was  so  great  that  I  became 
stunned  with  it.  I  therefore  quitted  this  Bear  Garden, 
astonished  at  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and  have  written 
this  relation  of  it  that  some  memorial  of  such  a  scene 
may  be  preserved  to  posterity.  I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Q.  in  a  Corner, 

P.  S.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  Mr.  Wasteman's  amend* 
merit  was  carried. 
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.Sir, 

The  most  consequential  and  silly  people  of  London 

are  those  that  let  lodgings.    I  had  a  little  business  that 

called  me  to  town,  and  knowing  that  it  would  occupy  the 

greater  part  of  a  month  before  I  could  return  to  the 
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country,  I  was  determined  to  avoid  the  expences  of  an 
hotel,  by  taking  ready-furnished  apartments.  At  the  first 
house,  commodiously  situated,  I  applied  for  particulars, 
when  a  slatternly  servant  shewed  me  a  first  floor,  saying 
that  her  mistress  (a  tailor's  wife!)  was  taking  lessons  on 
the  harp,  and  would  wait  on  me  in  a  few  minutes. 
Prompted  more  by  curiosity  to  see  the  woman,  than  any 
inclination  for  the  rooms,  which  were  tawdry,  and  very 
inconvenient,  I  waited  full  ten  minutes,  when  in  sailed 
in  silks  and  scarlet,  a  high-roug'd  vulgar  woman  of  forty, 
affectingly  lisping,  "  Iathore  you,thir,  I  am  thock'd  to 
think  of  making  you  wait  tho  long,  but  my  muthic  will 
thuffithently  apologize."  She  then  informed  me,  four 
guineas  was  the  lowest  price  for  her  rooms.  I  soon  bade 
good  morning  to  this  lump  of  conceit,  and  went  to  ano- 
ther, where  I  found  as  complete  a  contrast  as  could  be 
imagined — a  fat,  frowsy  devil  of  fifty  opened  the  door, 
and  ushered  me  into  a  first  floor,  handsomely  furnished, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time.  "  Ve  never  takes  no  people 
vhere  ve  can't  have  a  carickter,  for  although  ve  keeps 
lodgings,  ve  need'nt  if  ve  don't  like  ;  my  husband  is  in 
the  voollen  line,  and  so  ve  vishes  vhenever  ve  can  to  have 
quality  folk,  and  sich  like  in  our  house,  to  lam  our  dear 
Villem  purliteness,  vho  is  soon  coming  home  from  the 
Uniwersity,  as  purdigus  a  schollard  as  the  best  o'them  ; 
therefore  ve  vond'nt  have  any  wulgar  lodgers  for  the 
vorld — not  that  I  means  any  dispurgement  on  you,  Sir, 
but  only  I  likes  to  be  wery  purtickler  who  I  takes  in." 
I  soon  left  this  dear  charming  creature,  conceiving,  if  the 
darling  son  had  any  of  his  parent's  vanity  I  should  be 
inundated  with  the  coxcomb's  fopperies.  I  then  went  to 
several  other  houses,  and  found  them  all  either  too  ex- 
pensive or  inconvenient,  from  the  negligence  and  nonsense 
of  the  people.  I  then  thought  I  should  stand  a  better 
chance  with  cheaper  apartments,  aud  resolved  to  take  a 
second  floor,  but  was  again  baffled ;  for  one  had  a  "  dear 
dear  daughter,  who  must  be  edycated,  and  lam  the  pye- 
any-furte,  and    of  course,  a  body  must  keep  a  girl  to 
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open  the  door,  and  girls  are  not  to  be  kept  for  nothing  ;" 
and  another  "  couid'nt  abide  late    hours;"  and  a   third 
"must  live,    and  that's  the  fact ;  and    how   could  one 
pay  one's  way    if   one   did'nt  make  some'it   of    one's 
house !"    and  a  fifth  "  couid'nt   a-bear   racketting,  and 
therefore  did'nt  like  much  company   to  be  kept  in  their 
respectable  house;"  and   in  short,  Mr.   Editor,  I  have 
found  the  middling  class,  who  feel  a  necessity  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times,   of  letting  lodgings,  to  be  insuffe- 
rably proud,  ridiculously  neglectful,  and   ignorant  and 
mean  in  the  extreme.  One  cannot  but  smile  at  these  ab- 
surdities in  people  whose  very  situation  compels  them  to 
resort  to  this  mode  of  obtaiiu  g  a  livelihood,  and  yet  can- 
not conduct  themselves  according  to  their  circumstances. 
There  is  no  crime  in  being  poor  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  folly 
in  displaying  such  empty  pride,  as  not  rising  to  open  the 
door,  or  using  common  civility,  for  fear  of  lessening  one's 
consequence.     These  are  little  contemptible    follies,   of 
no  moment,  it  is  true;  nevertheless,  they  are  deserving 
of  censure  ;   as  they  are  continually  exhibited  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,    in  as  many   lodging-houses  throughout 
the  metropolis  ;  and  are  therefore  not  so  trivial,  but  what 
they  may  be  noticed  ;    when  we  consider  that  it  is  such 
minor  things  that  constitute  the  comforts   or   vexations 
of  all  domestic  circles.    It  is  with  u  hope  that  some  of 
these  people  may  see  this  letter,  and  be  ashamed  of  their 
fooleries  that  I  send  you  this  slight  sketch,  before  I  re- 
turn to  the  country. 

A  Country  Subscriber. 


A  HOAX. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Of  all  the  impudent  scoundrels  about  this  grand  mart 
of  vice   and  folly;  there  are  none  to  equal  the  Newspaper 
Boys,  who  are  nightly  nuisances  to  all  the  streets  and 
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squares  of  London,  by  blowing  their  noisy  horns,  and 
bawling  with  stentorian  lungs,  of  dispatches  never  receiv- 
ed and  victories  never  gained,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
daily  papers,  that  have  not  been  sold  off — and  by  their 
bellowings,  annoying  every  invalid  whose  windows  they 
pass, or  approach  near — It  was  but  a  few  nights  ago,  when 
one  of  these  rascals  sold  me  a  paper  dated  1760,  for  an 
Extraordinary  Gazette  of  the  evening — nor  did  I  discover 
the  trick  till  I  got  home,  not  having  my  spectacles  by  me  at 
the  time;  nor  should  I  then  have  had  any  remedy,  for  the 
rogue  scampered  away  much  faster  than  I  could  have 
followed,  which  I  did  not  notice  at  the  moment.  As  you 
devote  your  pages  to  the  scourging  of  all  kinds  of  impo- 
sitions on  the  public,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
there  could  not  be  some  punishment  for  such  misdemea- 
nors, or  whether  these  boys  ought  not  to  be  licensed,  to 
prevent  their  humbugging  people  after  this  manner. 

I  remain, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bedford  Square.  ASubsgPwIber. 


A  DEFENCE  of  MARY,   QUEEN  of  SCOTLAND, 

against  the  illiberal  Attacks  of  DAVID  HUME,  Author 
of  the  History  of  England. 


Genius,  however  celebrated  or  conspicuous,  can  never 
palliate  the  slightest  deviation  from  facts,  especially  when 
such  facts  are  substantiated  beyond  all  controversy  or 
possibility  of  dispute — Not  even  the  great  talents  of  the 
above  historian  can  excuse  his  unmanly  aspersions  on 
the  character  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  or  his  despi- 
cable partiality  to  the  hypocritical  Elizabeth — laying 
aside  my  contempt  for  Hume's  religious  tenets,  which  are 
characterized  by  that  spirit  of  modern  Piatonism,  so  dan- 
gerous to  theChristian  creed,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  the  public  weal   and  adminstration  of  the  laws — 
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Successive  experiments  have  proved  the  projects  of  all 
the  illuminati  have  only  terminated  in  the  deterioration 
and  depravation  of  religion  and  morality.  The  osten- 
sible object,  whether  of  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Paine  ;  Rousseau, 
or  a  God  win;  or  in  short  of  the  three  systems  (embo- 
dying similar  sentiments,  more  or  less  spiritualized,)  the 
Platonic,  the  Rosycrucian,  and  the  Methodistic,  is  the 
establishing  a  tyranny  over  weaker  minds,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  superior  irradiation,  and  the  equalization  of 
ail  mankind.  Under  the  Utopian  scheme  of  harmonizing 
all  things,  did  the  Encyclopedists,  or  first  revolutionists, 
produce  an  anarchy  more  terrible  in  its  consequences 
than  the  most  dreadful  despotism  of  a  Domitian  or  a 
Nero.  Yes,  from  systems  the  most  sophistical,  and 
metaphysics  the  most  mysterious,  originated  that  secret 
association,  and  that  combination  of  credulity  and  cor- 
ruption in  scenes  of  superstition,  and  acts  of  idolatry, 
only  to  be  surpassed  in  the  darkest  ages  !  In  times  like 
the  present,  when  infidelity  is  in  fashion,  and  theurgy 
encouraged,  no  language  can  be  loud  or  severe  enough 
against  such  pernicious  principles  and  existing  evils. 
This  digression  needs  no  apology  ;  for  though  not  di- 
rectly, it  is  collaterally  connected  with  the  subject  in 
question — the  tergiversation  and  prevarication  of  Mr. 
Hume.  In  defending  Queen  Mary  from  the  charges  of 
her  enemies,  I  do  not  mean  to  vindicate  her  intimacy 
with  the  regicide  Bothwell,  or  her  partiality  for  that 
peer,  only  that  she  was  in  no  ways  privy  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  Lord  Darnley,  or  the  author  of  letters, 
pretended  by  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton,  to  be 
written  by  her,  and  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  affirm- 
ing that  they  were  "  written  wholly  by  her  own  hand  ;" 
and  in  the  act  of  parliament,  substituting  a  different  ex- 
pression from  that  used  in  the  act  of  secret  council.  This 
circumstance  sufficiently  clears  up  any  doubt  that  might 
arise  as  to  their  not  being  forgeries  of  Secretary  Lething- 
ton  (who  was  known  to  counterfeit  the  queen's  hand,  as 
declared  by  Maitiand  her  secretary*)   at  the  instigation, 
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and  contrivance  of  the  regent  Murray ;  and  that  the 
learned  but  infamous  George  Buchanan  was  in  the  se- 
cret, and  greatly  concerned  in  the  whole  transaction. 
But  Mr.  Hume  would  thus  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  Tecords:  "  It  is  not  considered  that  this 
circumstance  is  of  no  manner  of  force;  there  were  ctr- 
tainly  letters,  true  or  false,  laid  before  the  council ;  and 
whether  the  letters  were  true  or  false,  this  mistake  pro- 
ceeds equally  from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  of  the  clerk. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for;  the  letters  were  only 
wrote  by  her,  the  second  contract  with  Both  well  was 
only  subscribed.  A  proper  accurate  description  was  not 
made,  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  wrote  and  subscribed." 
This  is  admitting  that  the  Regent  and  Morton  could  be 
silly  enough  to  confide  in  any  others  but  those  of  their 
select  and  secret  council  ;  but  no  one  possibly  can  sub- 
scribe to  bis  opinion,  or  yield  to  such  reasoning,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  known  that  these  wary  politicians  did  sur- 
reptitiously traduce  the  queen  before  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  English  commissioners  at  York  ;  but  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  or  Lord  Herries,  who 
otherwise  would  have  demanded  a  sight  of  these  letters, 
according  to  the  written  instructions  of  their  sovereign. 
And  when  certain  extracts  had  been  copied,  and  sent  by 
the  English  commissioners  to  Elizabeth,  Mary  justly 
demanded  to  peruse  those  documents,  and  was  positively- 
refused.  Was  this  like  justice  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth? 
certainly  not ;  for  instead  of  shewing  that  impartiality, 
she  indecently  suffered  Mary's  accusers  to  be  most 
courteously  treated,  and  received  the  Regent's  accusation 
publicly  in  November  ;  but  would  not  permit  Mary  the 
same  advantages  ;  though  she  strongly  protested  against 
the  illegality  and  injustice  of  such  proceedings.  Never- 
theless Morton  began  with  detailing  the  confessions  of 
Bothwell's  servants,  and  of  his  receiving  the  box  with 
the  letters  and  sonnets  from  Dagleish,  that  lord's  servant ; 
but  we  do  not  find,  though  they  were  all  hanged,  that 
they  accused  the  queen  as  accessory  to  Damley's  mur- 
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der ;  but  as  is  recorded  asserted  every  thing  Urclear  her 
from  the  foul  imputation.  On  Murray's  refusing  to  an- 
swer their  charges,  unless  allowed  in  person,  the  trial 
went  on,  in  the  absence  of  the  commissioners,  as  well  as 
herself  If  this  was  justice  she  had  it  to  the  full  extent ; 
for  Elizabeth  not  only  urged  the  commissioners  on,  but 
cut  short  all  interrogatories  of  the  queen  by  refusing  her 
a  perusal  of  such  proofs  as  she  pretended  found  her 
guilty.  But  the  fact  of  the  case  is  thus  perverted  by 
Hume  :  '•  when  the  charge,  or  accusation  against  Mary 
was  given  in,  and  copies  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  Lord  Herries,  and  her  other  commissioners, they 
absolutely  refused  to  return  any  answer,  and  they  ground- 
ed their  silence  on  very  extraordinary  reasons;  they  had 
orders,  they  said,  from  their  mistress,  if  any  thing  was 
advanced  that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  any 
defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  and  could  not 
be  subject  to  a  tribunal ;  and  they  required  she  should 
previously  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence.  They 
forgot  the  conferences  were  at  first  begun,  and  were  still 
continued,  with  no  other  view,  than  to  clear  her  from  the 
accusations  of  her  enemies;  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pre- 
tended to  enter  into  them  only  as  her  friend,  by  her  own 
consent,  without  assuming  any  superior  jurisdiction  over 
her.  As  the  queen  of  Scots  refused  to  give  any  answer 
to  Murray's  charge,  the  necessary  consequence  seemed  to 
be,  ihat  there  could  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  trial." 
This  is  as  true  as  what  follows — "  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  desired  to  have  a  proof  of  her  guilt  :•— Murray 
made  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  among  the  rest,  some  love 
letters,  and  sonnets  of  hers  to  Bothwell,  written  in  her 
own  hand,  and  two  promises  of  marriage  to  him — they 
contain  incontestable  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  corre- 
spondence with  Bothwell,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  mur- 
der, and  of  her  concurrence  in  that  rape  which  Bothwell 
pretended  to  commit  upon  her.  Murray  fortified  this 
evidence  by  some   testimonies   of  corresponding  facts9 
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some  time  after  the  dying  confession  of  one  Hubert,  or 
French  Paris,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  who  had 
been  executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who  directly 
charged  the  queen  with  her  being  accessary  to  that  cri- 
minal enterprize."  Still  I  maintain-the  strongest,  and  most 
presumptive  proof,  rests  merely  on  Morton's  declaration, 
and  the,  letters — as  for  Hubert,  or  Paris,  who  was  the 
only  living  evidence  against  the  queen,  having  been  the 
messenger  of  the  letters  to  Bothwell — this  man,  though  ex- 
isting in  St.  Andrews,  closely  confined,  was  neither  called 
for,  or  tnought  of,  during  the  trial.  But  the  reason  was 
evident  enough,  though  Hume  would  infer  that  this 
man  gave  in  his  confession  during  the  conference  ;  which, 
is  equally  erroneous,  since  this  Paris  did  not  surfer  death 
till  seven  months  after  the  Regent  returned  to  Scotland. 
Thus,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Elizabeth  could  not  but  desire 
the  death  of  Mary,  by  her  partiality  through  the  whole  bu- 
siness ;  and  though  she  pretended  so  much  grief  in  her  let- 
ter to  James,  feigning  that  her  secretary  Davison  had, 
contrary  to  her  wishes,  occasioned  the  execution  of  his 
mother,  and  for  which  he  was  fined  10,000  marks.  Never- 
theless it  appears  from  Davison's  declaration  that  she 
never  intended  to  save  Mary,  and  that  the  whole  was  a 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  to  take  off  imputations  detrimental  to 
her  character,  as  acting  cruelly  and  unjustly  towards  her 
unfortunate  cousin.  Not  wishing  to  occupy  more  pages 
than  necessary,  and  having  refuted  the  aspersions  of 
Hume,  I  shall  here  close  the  subject,  as  any  further  de- 
tail would  be  only  describing  the  history  of  her  life  ;  but 
not  without  recollecting  that  a  man  possessing  such  pre- 
eminent abilities  as  Hume,  should  so  far  prostitute  them 
to  his  prejudices  and  his  pocket;  it  being  a  well  known 
fact,  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
prompt  payment  from  the  English  Treasury,  and  hi  his 
expectations  he  was  not  disappointed — how  can  Bucha- 
nan, who  made  himself  the  tool  of  Murray  and  Morton* 
and  could  publish  such  charges  as  his  "  Detectio  Mario" 
but  excite  our  contempt,  and  admiration ;  that  a  head  so 
toj,.  Tli  3  i 
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clear  should  be  united  with  a  heart  so  foui.—His  dupli« 
city  was  so  great,  and  his  demeanour  so  severe,  as  to  de- 
ceive his  detestable  confederates  into  a  belief  of  his  be- 
ing really  a  virtuous  man ;  verifying  the  observation  of  the 
satirist,  when  he  says 

'*  Fallit  enim  vitium  specie  virtutis  et  umbra, 
Cum  triste  sit  habitu-vultu  et  veste  severutri." 

Should  this  statement  be  satisfactory,  you  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  give  whatever  publicity  you  think  proper — and 
at  some  fu  ture  opportunity,  I  will  transmit  a  few  remarks 
on  the  glaring  anachronisms  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Plutarch  and  the  Greek  poets.  Philo-Historicus. 


[We  do  not  pretend  to  divine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing whimsical  Epistle;  but  as  we  su  :pose  the  writer  designs 
to  satirize  the  too  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  for  encouraging 
those  projectors  who  hold  out  specious  plans  of  national  im- 
provement, whilst  their  only  aim  is  to  better  their  private  for-* 
tunes  at  the  expence  of  public  credulity  ;  and  as  the  Essay  if 
neither  tedious,  nor  devoid  of  humour,  we  submit  it  to  our 
readers  without  further  comment. — Ed.] 

To  — Scourge,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  like  your  character  much,  because  it  resembles  my 
own ;  you  are  tart  as  an  unripe  lemon—bitter  and  whole- 
some as  a  packet  ofjulap — pungent  as  a  crust  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  You  do  not  deal  in  flattery,  therefore  I  suspect 
you  are  poor;  and  then  again  you  are  like  me,  for  Heaven 
knows  I  am  as  needy  as  a  cashiered  subaltern.  Having 
confessed  myself  in  a  state  of  petulant  poverty,  I  need 
not  add  that  I  am  friendless;  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  wish  to 
make  a  friend  of  you;  and  in  order  to  erhitle  myself  to 
that  honour,  I  shall  begin  by  making  you  the  confident  of 
my  secrets ;  for  I  think  that  between  real  friends — (that 
is  to  say,  between  two  persons  who  may,  perhaps,  exist 
once  in  a  century)— there  should  be  no  concealments/ 
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You  must  know  then,  fr  end  Scourge,  that  to  the  nu- 
nitrous  talents  and  habits  which  I  possess   to  qualify  me 
for  a  state  of  starvation,  I   add  that  of  being  a   Projector, 
This  mayhap  may  startle  you,  when  you  call  to  mind  how 
many  are  amassing  fortunes  in  the  present  day,    by  that 
lucrative  calling;   but,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  have 
hitherto  wanted  the  three  grand  requisites  for  a  modern 
projector — impudence,    flattery,   and   hypocrisy] — so   that 
all  rhe  rewards  I  have  as  yet  received  for  my  schemes  were 
— to  be  turned  out  of  a  great  man's  hall  by  a  porter,  and 
turned  into  the  Fleet  by  a  catch  pole.     But  those  were 
schemes  of  real  utility,  so  I  deserved  no  better  treatment. 
But  I  have  now,  (praised  be  the  powers  of  dullness  and 
craft!)    hit  upon  a  plan  which  cannot  fail  of  success,  as 
it  abounds  in  eccentricity  and  absurdity  :    it  is  to  civi- 
lize all   the  young  pigs  in  the  united  kingdom — the  old 
grunters,  you  know,   are  incorrigible.     The  plan  is  not 
quite  a  new  one,  for  you,  no  doubt,  rv  member  "the  learned 
pig  ;"  but  no  matter,  I'll  boldly  assert  that  it  is,  and  that 
will  do  ;    for  you  know  John  Bull's  memory  is  not  very 
retentive. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  farce,  I  have  taught  several 
young  pigs  to  squeak  and  grunt  in  time  and  tune — to 
march  like  Bony's  conscripts — to  point  Out  the  alphabet 
— to  spell  and  put  together — and  many  other  pretty  tricks 
too  numerous  to  detail;  and  they  are  to  instruct  the 
whole  generation  ;  which  will,  of  course,  prevent  the 
fiend  from  ever  again  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  grunt- 
ing species,  and  render  British  swine  the  happiest  and 
politest  pigs  in  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  I  intend,  by  certain  hocus  pocus  tricks, 
to  set  on  foot  a  liberal  subscription  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other — for  who  can  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  so  philanthropic  a  patriot  ?  And  when  I  shall  have 
touched  the  ready,  purchased  a  dashing  cottage,  and  well 
stored  the  cellar,  you  and  I  will  laugh  and  quaff,  and  our 
first  toast  shall  be  "Success  to  the  Pigs  and  their  Patrons." 
Yours,  truly,       Gamaliel  Gullwell, 
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Miscellanea. 

An  Ingenious  Way  of  returning  Thanks. 

A  Frenchman  who  had  received  many  favors  from  the  Temple 
family,  wrote  a  very  elaborate  eulogizing  letter  of  thanks — but 
was  advised  by  a  friend  to  quote  the  mottos  of  the  Marquis  and 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  as  being  more  concise, -and 
equally  complimentary  —  The  superscription  was  "  lempla 
quam  dilecta." — '*  Temples  how  adored1' — and  the  contends  of 
the  letter,  "  Auctor  pretiosa  facit." — "  The  donor  makes  the 
donation  more  valuable.* 

A  FRIENDLY  ADVICE. 

Scourge  on  ;  correct  Chronicle  of  the  Times , 

Enlighten  like  the  Sun,  or  Evening  Star  ; 
Be  thou  the  Herald  of  all  courtly  crimes, 

And  round  the  Globe,  your  sails  spread  wide  and  far  : 
Be  thou  the  Courier  of  all  that's  great, 

And  firm  as  a  minister  to  his  Post, 
And  like  a  Whig,  be  jealous  of  the  state, 

And  like  John  Bull,  alternate  growl  and  boast, 
Be  Examiner  of  the  Statesman's  News, 

And  Traveller,  and  Ledger  of  the  Day  ; 
And  like  a  Messenger  with  tales  amuse, 

And  like  a  Monitor,  both  preach  and  pray. 

HEROISM  IN  A  QUAKER. 

In  the  late  American  war,  a  New  York  trader  was  chased  by 
a  small  French  privateer,  and  having  four  guns,  with  plenty  of 
small  arms,  it  was  agreed  to  stand  a  brush  with  the  enemy  ra- 
ther than  be  taken  prisoners.  Among  several  other  passengers 
was  an  athletic  Quaker,  who,  though  he  withstood  every  soli- 
citation to  lend  a  hand,  as  being  contrary  to  his  religious  te- 
nets, kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  deck  with- 
out any  apparent  fear,  the  enemy  all  the  time  pouring  in  their 
shot.  At  length,  the  vessels  having  approached  close  to  each 
other,  a  disposition  to  board  was  manifested  by  the  French, 
which  was  very  soon  put  into  execution  ;  and  the  Quaker  be- 
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ing  on  the.  look-out,  the  first  man  that  jumped  onboard  he  un- 
expectedly sprang  towards  him,  and  grappling  him  forcibly  by 
the  collar,  coolly  said,  "  Friend,  thou  hast  no  business  here  •*' 
at  the  same  time  hoisting  him  over  the  ship's  side.  His  com- 
rades, seeing  the  fate  of  their  leader,  drew  back,  and  at  the 
instant  a  vessel  heavh:  :j;  in  sight,  the  privateer  sheered  off,  and 
left  our  hero  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  courage  without  moles* 
tation. 

An  Acrostic^ 

B  y  all  thy  curst  and  complicated  crimes, 

0  deemon  of  ihese  dire  and  dreadful  times, 

N  apoleon   thou  paragon  of  knaves, 

A  nd  king  o'er  nought  but  self-devoted  slaves: 

P  rince  of  all  the  vile  and  "  monstrous  brood" 

A  nd  bane  of  all  that's  brave,  that's  wise  and  good ; 

R  eck  thee  not,  fiend,  thy  never-dying  shame, 

T  yrant  o'er  all  but  time  and  truth  and  fame, 

E  ternal  infamy  will  stamp  thy  name. 


WALKING  HILLS. 

The  grave  manner  in  which  the  editor  of  an  evening  paper, 
in  a  late  publication,  gave  an  account  of  the  walking  hills  of 
France,  has,  we  are  informed,  excited  an  universal  terror 
among  the  tabbies  in  the  vicinity  of  Grosveuor-square.  Indeed, 
should  this  perambulating  inclination  prevail  among  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  this  country,  the  whole  face  of  it,  together 
with  the  climate,  must  be  changed  in  a  very  short  period.  The 
northern  hills, 


"  Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow," 

might  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Highgate  or  Hampstead,  and 
Highgate  and  Hampstead  take  an  excursion  to  Sydenham  or 
Shooter's  Hill.  Besides,  if  the  French  hills  alluded  to  were  to 
incline  towards  Dover,  and  thereby  form  a  natural  bridge  over 
the  channel,  the  safety  of  the  empire  would  be  greatly  endan- 
gered ;  and  it  would  excite  that  ferment,  which  neither  the 
associated  alarmists  of  the  Crown  and  Anch6r,  nor  the  lives- 
and- fortune-men  of  the  city,  with  the  immaculate  John  Bowles 
at  their  head,  would  be  able  to  allay.     In  short,  it  would  ad- 
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mit  such  an  influx  of  aliens  as  would  baffle  even  the  forensic 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Reeves  to  get  rid  of,  though  assisted  by  the 
powerful  abilities  of  his  Israelitish  instructor  in  languages. 


IMPROMPTU 

On  a  recent  Accouchement, 

At  Wanstead  was  lately  produced  a  young  soul, 
Which  father  and  mother  transported  now  hail; 

Tho'  Long  be  the  urchin,  it  is  a  short  Pole, 

And  in  time  will  be  grac'd  with  a  fine  golden  taik 

An  Acrostic  on  the 

S  ecundum  formam  statuti, 

C  onfines  people  to  their  duty  : 

O  may  you  like  the  lawyers  plead 

U  pon  your  being  much  in  need, 

R  ascals,  and  fools  to  flagellate, 

G  reat  and  little  rogues  of  state, 

E  Ise  what  would  be  poor  England's  fate  ? 


On   Count   M- — 's  congratulating  my  Lord  B — «-*  frdm 

escaping   the  corruption  of  the  C — —ts  by  not  being  elected 
Poet  Laureat. 

B  y  Southey's  muse,  and  that  isfiat, 
Y  ou  ought  to  have  been  the  Laureat  ; 
R  aise,  raise,  my  lord,  another  Childe, 
O  let  him  not  be  quite  so*  wild — 
N  ever  mind— you  are  not  defil'd! 


*  The  powers  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  no  one  can  dispute:  but  the  sentiments 
put  into  his  proxy's  mouth  (for  the  hero  and  his  lordship  must  be  identified 
together)  are  not  quite  so  exceptionable  :  but  this  defect  in  his  lordship's 
taste,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  corrected  by  a  perusal  of  purer  productions  than 
those  of  the  platonic  Petrarch,  or  the  abstractions  of  a  Darwin,  or  of  a  Cosmo 
4e  Medicis  \ 
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A  Bargain  in  Love, 

To  Chloe  cries  Damon, 

My  fair,  can  jou  name  one, 
Of  all  the  fond  lovers  that  sigh 

To  taste  your  sweet  charms, 

And  die  in  )  our  arms, 
That  loves  you  so  dearly  as  1  ? 

Cries  Chloe  to  Damon, 

Dear  Sir,  you're  a  tame  one, 
As  I'll  make  appear  very  clearly; 

For  Strephon  pays  double, 

Yet  gives  not  more  trouble, 
Which  proves  that  he  loves  twice  as  dearly. 


On  the  late  Committal  of  Journeymen  Tailors  for  stealing  Cloth. 

These  tailors,  forty  in  a  lot, 

Their  interest  have  much  mistaken  ; 
For,  if  their  cabbage  goes  to  pot, 

They'll  find  it  hard  to  save  their  Bacon  I 


On  reading  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Hope's  Portrait  was  to  be  placed 

in  the  Prince  Regent's  "  Cabinet  of  Beauties." 

Our  gracious  Prince,  with  curious  taste, 
Two  kinds  ©f  rare  productions  saves  ; 
.    A  cabinet  of  beauties  chaste, 

A  cabinet  of  saint-like  k s  ! 


On  Mr.  Murray's  Declaration  that  Mr*  Pitt  promised I  him 
payment  viva  voce. 

That  Chapman  is  Pitt,  many  honest  folks  say, 
He's  so  tall,  aud  so  strait,  and  so  taper; 

But  the  ci-devant  Premier's  promise  to  pay 
Would  only  have  been  upon  paper* 
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A  Statistical  Calculation, 

If  the  tm\ors,  forty-Jive, 
All  transported  be  alive, 
There'll  remain,  we  must  confess* 
FIVE  able-bodied  men  the  less. 


A  conjugal  Complaint. 

L-st-on,  to  sweeten  life's  duet, 

Chose  his  spouse  for  her  voice — few  such 
But  now  he  finds  to  his  regret, 

Of  a  good  thing  he  has  too  tnuch. 


Epigram  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Immortal  Poem  of  "Armaged- 
don" or  the  Destruction  of  the  World  by  Fire,  now  publish- 
ing by  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  of  Trinity  College* 

"  My  Armageddon  piece" — George  Townseud  cries, 

"  Did  long — my  muse,  inspire." 
Oh  1  what,  when  rending  in  skies, 

And  all  things  flaming,  scatter'd,  flies, 
How  loud  will  be  the  poet's  eries. 

To  see  his  own  on  fire. 


On  the  Greenwich  Baker,  who  used  Stone-dustfor  Flour  * 

Of  this  base  baker,  all  must  own, 
His  heart  is,  like  his  bread  of  stone  ; 
And  'twould  but  serve  the  scoundrel  just, 
To  grind  his  body  into  dust  ! 


On  the  rapidly  r (riling  Eyes  of  Lady  D — vyB 

To  see  all  France,  Sir  Humphrey  cries, 

Softly  sighing  to  my  lady, 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  quick  replies  ; 

"  And  with  all  your  eyes"  says  Davy. 

*  Fame  speaks  highly  of  this  epic  poem  :  nor  can  it  feel  the  slightest  injury 
from  any  jeu  d'esprit: — the  subject  is  truly  sublime,  and  calls  forth  all  the 
fire  of  Milton  to  do  it  justice — and  from  the  length  cf  time  Mr.  Townsend 
has  been  performing  his  arduous  task*  he  has  raised  great  expectation* 
among  the  erpsriti  of  the  day. 
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On  the  Evangelical  Preacher,  committed/or  having  four  Wives. 

"  Increase  and   Multiply"  is  scripture-text, 
To  which  most  godly  men  conform  their  lives  ; 

But  this  good  preacher  no  doubt  thought  it  meant, 
T'  increase  his  flock  and  multiply  his  wives  ! 


On  the  supposed  Author  of  the  Non-Descript« 

H-wl-ngs,  who  long  had  feathers  sold, 
To  deal  in  farces  now  makes  bold  ; 
And  the  same  goose,  unless  fame  lies, 
The  feathers  and  the  farce  supplies. 


Toast,  Song,  and  Sentiment. 

Being  lately  called  upon  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  I  had  taken  my  station  in  the  coffee-room  of  that 
wretched  asylum,  where  I  found  many  inmates  amusing  them- 
selves over  their  ale,  &c.  One  individual  at  length  rising  from 
his  seat,  expressed  a  wish  to  give  a  toast,  which  being  attended 
bv  all  the  company,  he  drank  the  health  of  Captain  Manby  of 
the  Africaine,whose  name  stands  so  conspicuously  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  Delicate  Investigation  ;  shortly  after  the  same  per- 
son arose,  and  after  apologizing  for  the  singularity  of  volunteer- 
ing a  second  toast,  requested  the  indulgence  which  was  granted, 
when,  pointing  to  an  individual  in  the  coffee- room,  he  remarked 
that  seeing  Mr.  Bidgood  in  company,  he  could  not  possibly  do 
other  than  give  the  health  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  three 
times  three  ;  which  was  drank  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ;  (it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Mr,  B,  was  a  prisoners  and  was  one 
of  those  personages  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Lady  Douglas? 
as  appears  from  his  evidence  delivered  upon  the  investigation  in 
question).  A  short  time  subsequent  to  this  health  being  draak 
another  gentleman  addressed  the  company,  feeling  anxious  to 
increase  the  hilarity  by  volunteering  a  comic  song,  and  the  cou- 
plets were  given  with  infinite  eclat,  after  which  the  vocal  perfor- 
mer addressing  the  company  said,  that  he  had  then  the  right 
of  giving  a  sentiment,  and  making  a  call,  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  "  D-mn-i-n  to  those  toho 
deserved  the  pillory  and  never  enjoyed  it  /"  After  peals  of 
vol.  vi.  3  K 
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*he  most  unbounded  applause  the  toast-master  was  requested  to 
make  his  call,  upon  which  he  named  Mr.  Bidgood;  who,  unable 
to  support  these  accumulated  shocks,  made  himself  scarce,  nor 
can  he  at  present  appear  either  at  the  coffee-room  of  the  Bench, 
or  any  other  public  apartment,  but  the  cry  immediately  heard  is 
—The  Princess  of  Wales  with  three  times  three. 


THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


DRURY  LANE. 

A  new  drama,  entitled  Godolphin,  or  the  Lion  of  the 
North,  the  avowed  production  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
translator  of  German  plays,  has  been  presented  at  this 
theatre,  and  after  an  impartial  hearing  justly  condemned. 
If  to  astonish  be  the  first  excellence  of  a  dramatist,  Mr. 
Thomson  may  claim  precedence  over  every  precursor 
and  contemporary.  The  incidents  of  his  drama  are  in- 
credible, his  characters  far  beyond  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  his  plot  surpassing  all  the  extravagance  of 
romance,  and  his  denouement  so  surprizing  as  to  defy 
the  prescience,  and  shock  the  credulity  of  the  most 
attentive  and  most  indulgent  critic. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

A  Mr.  Conway  has  appeared  in  the  various  characters 
of  Alexander  the   Great,  Othello,  and   Jaffier.     For  the 
first  of  these  parts,  which  requires  neither  strong  discri- 
mination,  nor  unusual  powers  of  vocal  expression,  his 
graceful  attitudes  and  commanding  person  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted ;  but    in  the   personation    of  the  jealous 
Moor,  and  the  Venetian  patriot,  it  is  expected  that  the 
actor  should  exhibit  the  most  exalted  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  delivery.     Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Conway  his 
voice  is    capable   only  of  the  harshest   tones    that    can 
reach  the  ear;  and  his  delineation  of  character  and  passion, 
while  it  displays  a  correctness  which  does  credit  to  his 
ingenuity,  is  utterly  destitute  of  originality,  and  of  those* 
finer  and    less   obtrusive  touches  which  mark  the  actor. 
He  was  formed  by  nature  to  strut  in  processions,  and 
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rant  in  melodramas :  to  embody  the  pathos  of  Otway,  or 
enforce  the  eloquence  of  Shakespeare,  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  qualifications  and  capacity. 

Mrs.  Faucit  has  appeared  in  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona  to  Conway's  Othello.  She  possesses  a  handsome 
face,  and  a  tolerable  figure  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in 
characters  of  middle  comedy  she  will  be  found  entirely 
useless  ;  but  we  trust  that  it  will  not  again  be  our  mis- 
fortune to  witness  her  appearance  as  the  representative 
of  feminine  distress.  She  converted  Desdemona  into  a 
comic  character;  full  of  archness,  cunning,  and  vivacity, 
who  rallies  rather  than  regrets  the  jealous  anguish  of 
Othello  ;  is  very  clever  at  coaxing  her  lord  and  master. 
Folly  and  misconception  however  may  be  excused  ;  but 
we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  the  self-assurance,  and  total 
violation  of  propriety,  with  which  Mrs.  Faucit  parades 
the  stage.  Her  acting  appears  intended  to  allure  the 
glances  of  the  loungers  in  the  second  tier;  all  her 
thoughts,  words,  and  looks  are  evidently  addressed  to 
the  audience,  and  even  her  very  attitudes  convey  as  de- 
cisive a  feeling  of  unpleasantness  as  the  appearance  of  an 
unblushing  breeches  figure.  We  do  not  impute  to  Mrs. 
Faucit  any  intention  of  distressing  and  olfending  the  au- 
dience, for  it  frequently  happens  that  an  actress,  in  a 
just  anxiety  to  overcome  the  timidity  of  nature  or  of  ha- 
bit, falls  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  boldness  and  le- 
vity ;  but  we  trust,  that  after  this  hint,  she  will  restrain 
the  luxuriance  of  her  paces  and  her  attitudes. 

For  what  reason  the  character  of  Desdemona  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Faucit,  while  Mrs.  M'Gibbon  is  attached  to  the 
theatre,  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess.  In  characters  of 
tenderness  and  sensibility,  affected  by  love  or  grief,  or 
penitence,  she  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  stage.  Her 
Belvidera  was  excellent  in  every  part  except  the  mad 
scene,  to  which  her  physical  powers  were  unequal.  In 
depicting  the  silent  sorrows  of  Mrs.  Haller,  and  the  ten- 
der   but  impassioned  anxieties  of  Belvidera,  she  was 
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equally   successful,  and  promises  in   these  and  similar 
characters  to  retain  precedence. 

A  piece  entitled  the  Miller  and  his  Men,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  considerable  indulgence,  and  promises, from 
the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanist  and  the  scene-painter,  to 
become  a  permanent  favorite.  Mr.  Pocock  appears  to 
have  done  little  more  than  sketch  the  outline  of  the 
story,  and  intersperse  the  incidents  with  a  few  necessary 
sentences  of  unmeaning  dialogue.  Grindorf,  the  miller, 
pursues  beneath  the  appearance  of  an  honest  calling,  the 
occupation  of  a  leader  of  banditti,  and  converts  the  cel- 
lars of  the  mill  into  receptacles  for  his  men.  Claudine 
is  beloved  by  Lothair,  and  Grindorf  having  laid  a  plot 
to  convey  Claudine  from  her  father's  house  to  a  place 
where  he  may  gratify  his  desires  in  security,  the  lover 
joins  the  band  under  pretence  of  participating  in  their 
crimes,  but  in  reality  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  obstructing  their  designs.  He  defeats  the  purposes 
of  Grindorf,  and  finally  blows  up  the  mill. 

The  melo-dramatic  action  of  the  piece  is  so  compli- 
cated and  exuberant  as  to  leave  little  scope  for  the  lite- 
rary intervention  of  the  author,  and  what  little  Mra 
Pocock  has  done  he  has  not  done  well.  The  language 
is  vapid  in  the  serious  parts,  and  in  the  comic  destitute  of 
wit  and  originality;  the  one  endured  in  consequence  of 
the  excellent  acting  of  Miss  Booth  and  Abbot,  and  the 
other  enlivened  into  some  degree  of  effect  by  the  grimaces 
and  interpolations  of  Liston. 

From  the  contemplation  of  pert  absurdity,  and  dull 
extravagance,  we  gladly  turn  to  present  our  tribute  of 
admiration  at  the  shrine  of  genius.  The  acting  of  Mr. 
Young  in  Pierre,  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mono- 
tonous vociferation  and  mechanical  grace  of  Conway.  A. 
villain,  however,  should  never  be  the  principal  personage 
of  a  tragedy,  and  the  greatest  fault  of  Venice  Preserved 
is  the  two  principal  persons  in  it  being  villains.  This 
weakens  our  pity,  for  such  a  character  as  Pierre  cannot 
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interest  the  feelings ;  and  though  Jaffier  is  drawn  in  much 
more  amiable  colours,  yet  his  turning  conspirator  and 
cut-throat,  makes  his  catastrophe  the  just  punishment  of 
wickedness;  and  when  the  principal  events  of  a  tragedy 
are  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice,  our 
passions  are  no  longer  roused.  It  is  not  the  death  of 
Jaffier,  or  a  Pierre,  hardened  in  villainy,  that  moves  us 
to  shed  tears ;  but  the  untimely  end  of  Romeo,  snatched 
away  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  when  he  was  tasting  the 
greatest  happiness  human  nature  is  capable  of  receiving. 
Had  Romeo,  like  Jaffier,  been  a  villain,  we  should  not 
have  pitied  him;  hut  he  is'painted  in  beautiful  colours — 
generous,  open,  brave,  and  noble.  If  there  be  one  person 
that  is  deeply  moved  with  compassion  at  the  presentation 
of  Macbeth,  there  will  be  forty  at  that  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  or  King  Lear. 

But  though  a  villain  be  so  improper  a  person  for  the 
hero  of  a  tragedy,  yet  he  is  well  adapted  for  inferior  cha- 
racters: Iago  is  introduced  with  great  propriety  in 
Othello.  His  villainy  is  a  fine  contrast  to  the  brave  and 
open  Moor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Zanga.  No  one 
is  concerned  at  the  death  of  Barbarossa;  but  all  are  in 
suspence  when  Selirn  is  about  to  be  murdered;  and  that 
young  prince  is  in  fact  the  principal  person  in  the  drama. 

It  is  allowable  therefore  to  introduce  the  persons  of 
villains  into  a  drama,  in  the  same  manner  as  execution- 
ers, have  a  place  in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  but  as  a 
painter  wrould  be  censured,  for  rendering  those  men  ami- 
able by  their  looks,  whom  he  represents  as  perpetrating 
an  odious  and  flagitious  action,  in  like  manner  a  poet 
would  be  blamed  for  dressing  his  villainous  personages 
with  qualities  capable  of  engaging  the  benevolence  of  the 
spectators.  Such  a  benevolence  might  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  render  the  villain  an  object  of  pity,  and  diminish  the 
horror  of  the  crime,  by  compassion  raised  for  the  cri- 
minal. This  would  be  acting  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  principal  end  of  tragedy,   which  ought  to  correct 
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the  morals  and  amend  the  i/eart.  Otway  transgressed 
the  rules  of  propriety  when  he  painted  Jaffier  an  ami- 
able villain.  No  sentiment  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectator  of  virtuous  indignation,  or  sensibility  to  the 
voice  of  patriotism  and  of  truth.  We  love  rather  than 
hate  the  traitor  and  the  conspirator. 

Of  all  the  exhibitions  that  we  have  lately  been  condemn- 
ed to  witness,  the  Romeo  of  Mr.  Conway  is  the  most  de- 
plorable. The  tragedy  itself  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
affecting  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  character  of  Paris 
indeed  is  quite  unnecessary ;  and  why  should  the  fate 
of  Romeo  be  suspended  for  the  misfortunes  of  such  a  per- 
sonage ?  What  necessity  is  there  for  making  Romeo,  who 
is  represented  as  an  amiable  and  virtuous  character,  im- 
brue his  hands  in  the  blood  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose 
death  is  of  no  consequence,  before  he  expires.  The  chief 
defect  of  the  tragedy  as  written  by  Shakespeare  is  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Bondello,  from  a  translation  of  whom  the  sto- 
ry was  borrowed,  makes  Juliet  awake  before  her  husband 
dies;  in  which  he  was  judiciously  followed  by  Garrick. 
The  original  catastrophe  was  produced  as  follows.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  Romeo  is  introduced  in  Man- 
tua, with  hourly  expectation  of  news  from  Verona,  say- 
ing, 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  seme  joyful  news  at  hand  ; 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne, 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 

Balthazar  then  comes  in,   and  informs  him  that  Juliet 
is  no  more.     Romeo's  answer  is  great  and  pathetic — 
«4  Is  it  even  so  ? — Then  I  defy  the  stars." 

In  the  original  of  Bondello,  when  he  is  told  of  this  event, 
astonishment  and  grief  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  speech  ; 
recovering  a  little,  he  breaks  into  excai?  ations  and  self- 
reproaches  ;  then  wild  with  dee  pair  he  flies  to  his  sword, 
and  endeavours  to  kill  himself,  but  being  prevented  by 
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his  servant,  he  sinks  into  an  excess  of  silent  sorrow,  and 
while  he  weeps,  calmly  deliberates  on  the  means  he  should 
use,  to  die  intbe  monument  of  Julia.  This  is  a  striking 
scene.  But  the  translator  of  Bondello  into  English 
makes  Romeo  immediately  resolve  to  poison  himself,  and 
Sbakspeare  has  copied  him  in  the  circumstance  altered 
by  Mr.  Garrick.  In  the  original,  Romeo  orders  his  ser- 
vant to  get  him  ink  and  paper,  and  hire  post  horses;  as 
soon  as  Balthazar  is  gone  he  recollects  the  apothecary, 
buys  poison  of  him,  and  proceeds  with  it  to  Julia's  mo- 
nument, and  at  the  door  of  which  he  tells  Balthazar, 

Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death 

Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face, 

But  chiefly  to  take  theLce  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 

In  dear  employment. 

But  in  almost  the  nex  t  breath  he  says, 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild  ; 
More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 
Than  empty  tygers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

In  this  speech  there  is  an  evident  contradiction  ;  for 
why  should  Romeo  first  dissemble  with  his  servant,  and 
then  deliver  such  a  frightful  account  of  his  intention  ? 
Having  broke  open  the  monument,  and  slain  Paris,  he 
takes  a  view  of  his  wife,  makes  a  pathetic  speech  to  her 
body,  drinks  the  poison,  and  dies. 

As  the  play  is  performed  at  present,  as  soon  as  Romeo 
has  drank  the  poison,  and  spoke  that  line 

"  The  doors  of  death  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  ;T> 

he  forgets  he  is  poisoned,  and  falls  into  a  rapture  of  joy. 

She,  not  quite  awake,  does  not  know  him,  upon  which 

he  exclaims 

"  I  am  that  Romeo  ; 
Nor  all  the  opposing  powers  of  earth 
Shall  break  our  bonds,  or  tear  thee  from  my  heart." 

She  then,  knowing  him,  goes  to  embrace  him.  Rome* 
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just  at  that  instant,  recollecting  he  is  poisoned,  turns 
from  his  wife.  This  incident  gives  rise  to  one  of  the 
finest  scenes  of  distress  that  ever  was  imagined.  He  talks 
of  poison,  she  catches  the  word,  and  trembling  asks  his 
meaning.  He  reveals  his  situation,  and  at  last  his  raving, 
and  dying  with  the  words,  "  Oh  !  Juliet !  Juliet !"  is 
affecting  to  the  highest  degree.  The  whole  scene  is  worked 
up  with  great  judgment,  and  perhaps  no  tragedy  that  was 
ever  written  can  afford  a  thought  so  truly  pathetic  as 
Romeo  forgetting  that  he  was  poisoned. 

The  beauties  of  the  piece  were  lost  however  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Conway,  whose  intonation  expressed  the 
hoarse  and  unfeeling  ebullitions  of  rage  much  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  soft  and  endearing  accents  of  love.  He 
has  now  tried  the  distracted  husband  and  the  lover,  and 
is  not  called  upon  to  persist  in  the  experiment. 


W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  5,  Newgate -street,  London. 
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The  London  and  Country  Apprentices'  Journals  shall  appear 
m  our  next. 

The  pamphlet  of  Lady  Douglas  shall  meet  with  due  atten- 
tion. 

A  correspondent  informs  lis  that  Romeo  Coates  re-appears  in  a 
week  or  two ;  but  we  are  completely  tired  of  chastising  his  thea- 
trical offences.  We  are  determined,  in  this  instance,  to  wage  no 
longer  war  with  Bedlam  and  the  Mint. 

The  Essay  on  Orators  and  Oratory  is  under  consideration, 

The  remarks  of  Ludovicus  on  the  obstinacy  and  wilful  per- 
version, so  visible  in  the  late  papers  of  Mr.Cobbett,  are  ingenious, 
but  are  drawn  up  in  too  hasty  a  manner  for  insertion  :  if  the 
author  will  revise  and  expand  them  before  the  I5th  of  this  month, 
they  shall  find  admission. 

We  beg  leave  to  observe  to  L.  L.  and  others,  that  humorous 
poetry  better  accords  with  the  plan  of  our  work  than  the  ele- 
giac or  pathetic,  unless  the  latter  be  of  singular  excellence 
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Poetical  Explanation   of  the  Annexed  Caricature, 


THE  PROPHET  AND   HIS   FOLLOWERS; 

OR, 

METHODISTICAL  RELICS. 


The  Devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 

An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 

A  goodly  apple,  rotten  at  the  heart ; 

O  !  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath. 

But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  scripture 

Tell  them  that  -God  hids  us  do  good  for  evil  j 

Aad  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 

With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ, 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil, 

Some  poets  needs  must  tune  the  lays, 
To  sing  a  conquering  hero's  praise, 
Whereas  by  goodly  thoughts  enslav'd, 
I  choose  to  laud  the  Sinner  Sav'd,  (1) 
Whose  faith  was  heapM  up  in  his  soul, 
Like  sack  when  chock-full  fill'd  with  couh 
But  now  to  sketch  the  sabifs  career, 
And  make  his  tenets  plain  appear; 
Ere  race  of  boyhood  yet  was  run 
He  took  good  care  of  number  one  ; 
And  to  procure  another's  place, 
Incessant  pray'd  the  throne  of  grace3 
For  so  he  nibbled  fortune's  cake, 
The  devil  might  the  hindmost  take  ; 
Affection's  all  but  hackney' d  fags, 
Poor  fallen  nature's   dirty  rags,   - 


(1 )  A  Sinner  Saved. — The  above  term  was  constantly  applied  to  himself  by 
^he  canting  saint,  as  appears  upon  perusal  of  his  literary  lumber. 
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Mere  cloths  and  napkins  wrapped  together^ 
And  tied  by  method istic  tether. 
Such  prov'd  our  prophet's  dawning  merit. 
for  self  displaying  wbnd'rous  spirit, 

.':  vearing  he  ne'er  wou'd  bend  so  low 
o  ->e  Cunt  Heaver  hail'd  and  Co. 

'At  length  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
And  passion  having  gain'd  its  height^ 
Unmindful  of  the  guilty  flame, 
He  play'd  the  innocent  old  game 
With  virgin  foolish  and  not  wise,  (2) 
And  gleaned  from  vintage  darling  prize3  (3) 
A  babe  as  chopping  as  might  be, 
Illegal  child  of  tiberty. 
For  which  he  chang'd  conclusive  don$ 
And  took  the  name  of  H-nt-ng-Tox. 
Now  though  he  held   babes  are  not  sav'd, 
Though  ne'er  so  good  and  icell  behaved 
Query — was  this  in  sin  begot, 
One  of  th'  elect,    good  friend,   or  not  ? 
But  'tis  no  matter  of  which  crew, 
Dad's  sav'd,  you  know,  and  that  will  do, 
When  married  saint  wag'd  war 'gainst  want., 
For  bread  and  cheese  was  passing  scant  \ 
Yet  warm'd  by  faith,   his  master  willing, 
Would  send  him  -sixpence   or  a  shilling  ; 
But  spite  of  all  his  brats  increasing, 
Voracious  crav'd  for  food,  sans  ceasing, 
For  prophet,  reader,  had,    I  ween, 
Old  Jacob's  number,  just  thirteen  (4)» 
While  yet  in  servitude  our  saint 
Would  often  find  his  courage  faint* 
And  being  nigh  denriv'd  of  breath, 
Fought  hard  and  ran  away  from  death* 


(2)  Wise  and  foolish  Virgins  is  the  name  of  another  work,  with  which  the 
press  has  been  buithened,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  reason  and  truth. 

(3)  Gleanings  tof  the  Vintage  display  a  further  proof  of  methodistiu  cant 
and  downright  nonsense* 

(4)  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  writer.  See  Bank  of  Faith  p.  91. 
'«*  I  have  been  married  upwards  of  v*enuy  years,  have  had  thirteen  children- g 
just  Jacob's  number,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 
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itill  poverty  pursu'd  the  sinner, 
Who  went  full  oft  without  his  dinner, 
Though  Sunday" 's  breeches,  coat,  and  vest, 
Jn  pawn-shop  lockers  were  impress' d, 
When  from  such  durance  preacher  stout 
Consulted  God —  To  get  them  out,  (5) 
Sometimes  blind  fortune,  sweet  as  honey, 
Would  favor  purse  with  welcome  money, 
And  sometimes  press' d  by  want — half  wild, 
Bird's-nest  he'd  storm  to  feed  his  child.  (6) 
Thus  during  years  saint  prov'd  an  hobbler9 
When  lo  !    he  next  became  a  cobler,  (7) 
On  shoe's  dimensions  toil'd  diurnal, 
And  measured  Sunday's   Love  Eternal ;  (Bj 
At  length  arriv'd  that  epoch  grand, 
When  saint  as  preacher  made  a  stand, 

And  nonsense  spake  to  all  such  fools,  .    

As  rank'd  themselves  his  faithful  tools ; 
Of  heavenly   work-folks,  thus  the  fuel 
Was  kindled  first  in  marsh  of  Kwell ; 
When  ppor  coalheaver's  gleaning  wife, 
With  neighbours  spent  a  so-so  life  ; 
Since  many  wagg'd  both  tongue  and  fist 
Against  prophetic  methodist,  (9) 
But  saints  will  battle  hard  you  know, 
And  bend  of  God  the  naked  bow  ; 

(5)  Our-would-be  prophet  literally  makes  as  free  with  the  Divinity  in  his 
publication*,  as  if  the  Almighty  was  on  a  par  with  terrestrial  beings,  Even  up- 
on the  mostriivial  occasions  he  speaks  of  consulting  his  master,  as  one  partner 
in  a  firm  would  talk  of  another,  if  applied  to  on  the  score  of  giving  credit 
to  a  stranger  :  in  shoit  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  such  audacious 
conduct,  savours  not  a  little  of  downrght  blasphemy. 

(6)  This  bird-nesting  anecdote  is  not  the  only  one  of  a  s'milar  nature  re- 
corded in  the  Bank  of  Faith,  as  the  wiiter  is  sometimes  regaled  with  a  dead 
partridge,  and  at  others,  chances  to  fall  in  with  an  eel,  so  that  anotherspecius 
of  food  was  alone  wanting   to  regale  him  with  fish,  flesh  and  fowl. 

(7)  This  new  occupation,  we  are  informed,  brought  additional  grist  to  the 
mill  of  the  prophet,  though  the  produce  was  far  from  sufficient  to  support  the 
crying  necessities  of  his  increasing  progeny, 

(8)  H*nt-ngt-n  not  only  acquired  the  art  of  measuring  the  foot,  but  was 
also  enabled  to  appreciate  mentally  the  Dimensions  of  Eternal  Love  ;  see  his 
publication  so  denominated. 

(9)  Soon  after  our  saint  began  the  preaching  career,  hi^  wife  repaired  to. 
the  corn  fields^  in  order  to  glean  with  the  other  villagers,  upon  which  occasi  on, 
the  puor  people  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  preacher  in  arrogating  to 
himself  -a  divine  calling,  had  recourse  to:t  mode  of  conduct  that  evidently 
proved  the  contempt  with  which  they  regarded  the  rliapsudlea].  ^qa^ense  A 
feer  am'ul  husband 
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The  reason  why  is  rendered  plain, 

Our  prophet's  darling  idol — gain. 

Thus  what  with  scripture  and  shoemaking. 

Prime  presents  from  th'  elected  taking, 

New  clothes  presented  by  the  Lord, 

Who  was  his  tailor,  on  my  word, 

And  also  choicest  measure  taker, 

A  famous  leather  breeches  maker.  (10) 

From  fount,  I  say,  like  these,  good  soul, 

He  'gan  at  length  to  heap  up  cole. 

Wherefore  he  found  that  canting  speeches 

Procur'd  for  b — m  at  all  times  breeches  ; 

And  still  by  praying,  as  he  saith, 

He  rear'd  his  Banking  house  of  Faith, 

For  brains  and  tongue  he  had,  'tis  true, 

To  wheedle  well  the  chosen  crew  ; 

(10)  This  canting  hypocrite  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  annually  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  from  one  of  his  devotees,  which  were  denominated  by  him  the, 
presents  of  his  master,  meaning  the  Almighty ;  but  in  order  to  give  a  specimen 
©f  the  manner  in  which  he  app'ied  to  the;  Divinity,  I  shall  quote  his  own  Mords, 
when  he  mentions  that  his  strength  was  insufficient  to  endure  the  toil  of  re- 
pairing on  a  Sunday  to  the  numerous  meeting-houses  where  his  services  wer6 
requested:  his  language  is  as  follows.    ."  Finding  myself  wholly  unable  to  per- 
form all    this  labour,   I  went  to  prayer,,  and  besought  God  to  give  me  more 
strength,  less  work,  or  a  horse.     I  used  my  prayer?,  as  gunners  use  their  swi- 
vels, turning  them  every  way  as  the  various  eases  required."  But  the  acme  of  this 
fellow's  impudence  is  rendered  most  conspicuous  at  page  87,  &c.  of  the  Hank 
of  Faith,  where  he  speaks  of  his  want  of  breeches,  his  words  being  as  follows: 
Ci  I  often  made  free  in  my  prayers  with  my  invaluable  muster  for  this  favour  j 
but  he  still  kept  me  so  amazingly  poor,  that  I  could  not  get  them  at  any  rate. 
At  last  I  was  determined  to  go  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Kingston,  who  is  offthat> 
branch  of  business,  to  bespeak  a  pair;   and  to  get  him  to  trust  me  until  my- 
master  sent  me  money  to  pay  him.     I  was  that  daj'  going  to  London,  fully  de- 
termined   to  bespeak  them,  as  I  rode  through  the  town.     However,  when  t 
passed  the  shop  I  forgot  it;    but  when  I  came  to  London,  I  called  on   Mr. 
Croucher,  a  shoemaker  in  Shepherd's  market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left 
there  for  me,  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was 
a  pair  of  leather  breeches  with  a  note  in  them  1    the  substance  of  which  was, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows  :— Sir,  I  have  tent  you  a  pair  of 
breeches,   and    hope  they  will  tit.     I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them,-;  and  if 
they  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note  what  the  alteration  is,  arid  I  will  call 
in  a  few  days  and  alter  them.     J.  S.-*-I  trie  I  them  on,  and  they  titled  as  well 
as  if  I  had  been  measured  for  them  ;  at  which  I  was  amazed,  having   never 
been  measured  by  any  leather  breeches  maker  in  London.     I  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  note  to  this  effect :  Sir,   1  received  your  present  and  thank  you  for  it, 
I  was  going   to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,  became,  1  did 
not  know  till  now  thai  my  master  had  BESPOKE  them  of  you.     They  fit  vay. 
well,  which  fully  convinces  me  what  the  SAMii-Gos  who  movd  thy  heart  to  give* 
GUIDED    THY    HAND    TO    CUT;      BECAUSE     HE     PERFECTLY* 
KNOWS  MY  SIZE,  HAVING    CLOTHED    ME    IN  A  MIRACULOUS, 
MANNER,   FOR  NEAR   FIVE  YEARS.     Hlien  you.a>e   in    trouble,  Sir,  I 
tope  you  will  tell  my  master  of  this,   and   what  you  have  done  for  rne3  and  Jis 
toiU  repay  you  with   honour."     If  this  be  not   rank  blasphemy  I    am,  al£o$$- 
tfcer  unacquainted  wi.b  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
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Since  by  each  artful  whining  trope 

Infallible  he  seem'd  as  pope, 

And  quite  exempt  from  sin  they  say, 

Though  he  you've  heard  with  girls  cou'd  play  j 

But  crimes  of  saint  they  vow  in  sooth, 

Were  naught  but  follies  of  his  youth  ; 

Though  for  such  peccadillo  he 

Paid  thirty  pounds ,  the  vestry  fee:  (11) 

Thus  parish  harvest  reaped  quite  prime, 

And  shiner's  youth  prov'd  Saint's  sEED-tfm«* 

Our  prophet  now  by  victim  led, 

From  bumpkins  of  the  village  fled, 

Resolv'd  great  London's  mart  to  try, 

And  on  the  thick  houghs  prophesy,  (12) 

When  back'd  by  vot'ries  void  of  sense9 

In  Chapel  fam'd  of  Providence, [\o] 

He  preachMto  all  his  floating  crew 

And  issu'd  reams  of  nonsense  too, 

Earning  of  wealth  Coalheaver's  load, 

By  crucifying  Christian  code ; 

For  whoso  reads  such  trash  must  rind, 

'Twas  worldly  pelf  engross'd  his  mind; 

Insulting  God — he  called  his  master, 

Whene'er  he  fell  in  sad  disaster, 

And  treating  with  revengeful  wrath, 

Each  preacher  that  disowns  his  cloth, 

»■**  —    •■  - —  ' " 

(11)  We  are  informed  by  the  prophet  that  he  was  obliged  to  disburse  the 
above  sum  for  this  disporting-  with  the  weaker  sex. 

(12)  Finding  that  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  beneficial  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  this  canting  son  of  Mammon  pretends  to  unravel  the  meaning 
of  a  dream,  his  words  being  as  follows :  "  When  I  dreamed  j  and  behold, 
in  my  dream,  I  thought  I  heard  the  Lord  call  to  me  with  a  very  shrill,  dis- 
tinct voice,  saying  :  Son  of  man  !  Son  of  man  !  prophesy  !  son  of  man  ! 
prophesy!  I  answered,  *  Lord  what  shall  I  prophesy?'  The  voice  came 
again,  saying"  Prophes7j  upon  the  thick  hougtis^  Which  words  the  sakit -con- 
strued as  appertaining  to  London,  whither  he  removed  accordingly. 

(13)  When  the  former  chapel  was  burnt  down,  the  following  ludicrous 
anecdote  occurred.  One  of  the  firemen  addressing  the  other,  said,  Where 
is  the  doctor?  (meaning  Huntington)  another  replied— cut  of  town.  The 
former  then  said,  I  wonder  where  Providence  was  that  his  church  should  he 
thus  destroyed  :  to  which  the  other  made  answer,  lt  why  out  cf  town  to  be 
$ure  as  well  as  he.*'  The  present  chapel  was  built  by  sub-cription  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  Huntington  would  preach  in  it  when  conrpleated, 
whereas  no  sooner  was  it  erected,  but  he  gave  out  that  he  wou'd  never  offi- 
ciate in  any  chapel  unless  it  was  his  own  property,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  bigotted  followers,  who  in  ail  probability  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  a 
starving  clergyman  ofthe  established  church  of  the  realm,  absolutely  com- 
plied  with  h's  rapacious  wish;  and  made  him  sole  possesses-  o£$he  bujl4;8§ 
in  questioQ, 


$12  The  widow's  love  for  a  sinner* 

For  through  his  acts  and  works  we  see, 

Self  love  and  want  of  charity. 

At  length  sabdu'd  by  conqu'ring  fate, 

peath  ends  the  prophet's  mundane  state, 

And.  wafts  his  soul  from  Croesus'  throne. 

To  share  the  fate  of  realms  unknown. 

When  earth  was  cast  the  Saint  upon, 

Kext  came  the  widow  H-n-ingt-n, 

"Whose  eyes  ne'er  deign'd  to  look  askance, 

For  ever  bent  upon  main  chance  ; 

With  mind  for  money  always  clutching, 

Her  outstretch'd  hand  longs  to  be  Tuckin  ;  (i4) 

Wherefore  she  bids  her  footman  steer 

To  mansion»house  of  auctioneer  ; 

Who  glad  obeys  with  bosom  glowing, 

At  all  times  fond  of  going,  going. 

'Tis  then  he  lots  out  saint-like  riches, 

Cups,  saucers,  barber's  block,  and  breeches, 

Shoes,  boots,  the  prophet  us'd  to  wear, 

And  last  of  all,   renown'd   jiight-chair  ; 

For  which  the  canting  tribe,  all  thronging. 

Would  fain  use  pan  thereto  belonging. 

The  hour  eventful  of  the  sale, 

Adherents  of  the  saint  now  hail, 

In  garden  fam'd  at  Pentonville, 

Of  prophet's  house  at  Hermes  Hilts 

Was  Tuchin's  noted  rostrum  seen  ; 

While  table  grac'd  the  well  mown  green  ; 

So  now  to  paint  the  living  lumber, 

By  print  design' d  that  decks  our  Number, 

In  rear  of  preacher's  famous  tomb, 

Consigning  to  their  proper  doom, 

(14)  The  above  is  the  name  ot  the  auctioneer  that  was  appointed  to  sell 
the  relics  of  the  prophet;  the  Sunday  prior  to  whose  demise  the  following 
remarkable  occurrence  took  place,  H-nt-ngt-n  bejng  then  ill  and  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  the  methqdist  parson  who  officiated  at  Providence  Chapel,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  informed  the  congregation  that  jt  was  with  infinite  pleasure 
he  had  to  acquaint  them  that  their  pastor  was  so  much  recovered  that  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would  himself  officiate  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  When  the 
meeting  broke  up,  a  man  plainly  habited,  thus  addressed  the  congregation, 
as  they  eameout.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord{  I  hay,t  laOlt  lids  home,  but  because  ye 
have  not  preached  the  liulh  therein  I  am  commanded  to  cry  against  it,  and/zviH 
divide  the  house,  and  split  it  even  from  the  top  to  the  Laltom,'"  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
H-nt-ngt-n  had  a  sudden  relapse  during  the  week,  and  expirod  before  the  er$-» 
suing  Sabbaih;  since  which  period  the  chapel  has  been  little  used,  as  the  foU 
lowers  of  this  man  cannot  agree  about  a  preacher,  some  bomg  iu  favour  of  oyje, 
&i&  Others  wishing  to  selecttheir  particular  rajUer,. 
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His  teams  of  nonsense  : — view  the  boy 
Thus  using  faith  to  Christian's  joy* 
Next  on  the  left  beside  his  mate, 
For  prophet's  doctrine  obstinate  ; 
A  breeches  maker  greets  the  eyes, 
Bearing  of  Sinner  Sav'd  — a  prize  ; 
For  ev'ry  lot's  a  relic  deem'd, 
None  e'er  by  papists  more  esteem'd, 
Behind  the  pulpit  Langford  stands, 
Bound  sev'n  times  o'er  in  wedlock's  bands  ± 
His  wives  still  living  blith  and  gaily, 
Which  doom'd  him  lately  at  Old  Bailey 
Sev'n  years  from  hence  to  ward  his  way, 
And  sojourn  convict  at  the  Bay  ; 
Tho'  preacher  methodist  was  he, 
Thus  sunk  in  depths  of  infamy. 
Three  wise  and  foolish  maids — next  panting, 
On  prophet's  short  clothes  are  descanting, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  intent, 
One  proves  by  dint  of  argument, 
The  breeches  are  of  heav'nly  make, 
Since  wind  nor  water  ere  cou'd  break 
A  stitch  : — To  doubt wou'd  be  rank  treason; 
So  fundamental  is  the  reason. 
Now  next  beside  the  foolish  maid, 
Stands  one  grown  rich  in  Crispin's  trade,  [lb) 
Who  sports  a  carriage  to  the  meeting, 
To  swallow  lies — see  cushion  beating, 
Before  the  chair  submissive  bending, 
Kneels  one  that  fain  would  health  be  mending,  (If)) 
■   This  pestlemonger's  grand  abode, 
For  slops  and  purge  in  Oxford-road  ; 
Where  in  huge  characters  you  see, 
He's  skill'd  alike  in  pharmacy. 
So  let  him  practice  at  his  will, 
He  ne'er  for  me  shall  make  a  pill. 
With  uprais'd  hand  triumphant  crown' d, 
See  M— n  who  gave  sixty  pound,  (17) 

(15)  The  individual  represented  above,  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  em :- 
tion  of  Providence  Chapel,  and  is  a  most  determined  stickiti  for  the  tenets  of 
our  prophet. 

(1 6)  This  follower  of  the  H-nt-n^t-n  tenets  is  an  apothecary,  and  resides  in 
Oxford-road,  where  he  not  only  undertakes  to  cure  his  own  species,  but  fur- 
ther offers  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  an   horse-doctor  to  hoot. 

( 1 7)  jVl-rg-ri  the  up'uolstere  r  was  oo^anaissionedby  sosne  devotee  oi  the  saint's 
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And  wou'd  have  bid  in  chair  pursuit9 

One  hundred  had  not  all  been  mute. 

Since  he  for  maniac  stood  physician. 

And  boldly  bid  upon  commission. 

Behind  him  hot  for  prophet's  seat 

Come  vendors  twain  of  butcher's  meat^  (181 

The  first  to  customers  well  known 

Residing  in  Saint  Mary  Bone, 

The  second  just  as  dense  of  head, 

As  any  ox  to  slaughter  led ; 

Who  after  sabbath's  ranting  feats, 

In  fam'd  Fleet  Market  vends  his  meats  ; 

The  rest  display  a  motley  group, 

That  after  Sinner  Sav'd  wou'd  troop, 

Except  the  dashing  kiddy  blade, 

That  ogles  methodistic  maid, 

Who  doubtless  would  with  little  pressing. 

Yield  prudery  to  warm  caressing  ; 

Plae'd  near  the  swain  'midst  lots  of  lumber,, 

Stands  most  disgusting  of  the  number, 

A  barber's  block  carvM  out  to  be» 

Of  saint  true  physiognomy  ; 

Where  not  alone  his  phiz  you  trace, 

The  type  of  ev'ry  thing  save  graces 

But  symbol  too  of  mental  store, 

A  log  of  wood,  friend,  and  no  more  ; 

As  for  the  horned  king  of  evil, 

Old  Satan,  Beelzebub,  or  devil  ; 

That  eager  clasps  some  darling  prey. 

And  bears  him  to  his  realms  away  ; 

He  represents  an  ^emblem  true, 

Of  what  hereafter  must  ensue  ; 

To  hypocrites  in  cant  array'd, 

Who  make  religion  i?f  amnion's  trade, 

On  faith  of  Christ  their  backs  all  turning* 

And  lucre  of  the  Old  one  earning, 

For  he  in  sin  most  deadly  ranks, 

Who  plays  with  pure  religion  pranks, 

So  with  such  comment — render,  friend, 

I  drop  my  pen  and  make  an  end.  Quiz. 

to  bid  as  far  as  u/u  hundred  guineas  for  the  d'octoi**s  cTo.-e-stool  ch  ir^wuich  was 
kowever  knocked    down  for  60   guineas  •  and  it  has  been  recently  said  that  a 
krge  waggon  belonging  to  the  deceased    was  purchased  by  a  farmer  who  is 
.   ®ae  of  bis  followers,  for  1001. 

(1 3)  The  first  of  these  personages  is  named  Aihl-n}  and  the  second  Ov-rt 


(     Uo     ) 
MODERN"  LUNATICS; 

OR, 
DELAHOYDE  AJSD  LUCETTE3  S  HOUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

Sir,  *■         ' 

The  Committee  or>  whom  devolved  an  examination  of 
Messrs.  Delahoyde  and  Lucette' s  invention  for  the  cure 
of  insanity,  having  apparently  sanctioned  its  efficacy  and 
innocence,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  new  erection  in 
St.  George's  fields  will  be  converted  to  some  other  pur- 
pose of  benevolence,  that  henceforth  a  private  madhouse 
shall  be  unknown,  and  lunacy  and  suicide  be  banished 
from  this  happy  country.  The  inhabitants  of  London, 
and  the  patients  of  the  Ealing  establishment,  will  com- 
bine with  the  hardy  bodies  the  sound  and  energetic  un- 
derstanding of  genuine  Englishmen ;  and  as  moral  cor- 
rectness is  generally  the  accompaniment  ef  mental  sanity, 
our  streets  shall  be  delivered  by  this  wonder-working 
process  from  robbers,  courtezans,  and  pickpockets. 

As  the  attention,  however,  of  Messrs.  Delahoyde  and 
Lucette  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  highest  circle 
of  society;  and  as  the  whole  community  retains  an 
interest  in  the  intellectual  health  of  its  orators,  its  states- 
men, and  its  governors,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  enquire  by  what  criteria  the  genuine  symptoms 
of  insanity  are  determined,  and  which  of  the  great  and 
important  personages  of  the  kingdom,  are  subject  to.  its 
influence,  and  the  proper  objects  of  the  newly  disco- 
vered operation.  An  enquiry  of  this  kind  is  become  pe- 
culiarly necessary,  as  it  does  not  appear  improbable 
that  the  places  of  several  unhappy  patients  at  Ealing 
might,  if  precedence  at  such  an  institution  depended  on 
the  degree  of  lunacy,  be  justly  supplied,  by  the  very 
relatives  or  friends,  under  whose  superintendance  they 
are  admitted. 

Had  the  project  of  Delahoyde  and  Lucette  been  once 
tried  on  the  person  of  Buonaparte,  how  just  would  have 
been  the  application  of  their  remedy,  and  how  propi- 
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tious  to  the  repose  and  the  felicity  of  Europe  ?  The 
preceding  race  of  lunatics,  "  from  Macedonia's  madman  to 
the  Swede,"  never  produced  so  decided  an  example  of 
insanity  as  the  Emperor  of  France.  In  the  full  posses- 
sion of  almost  resistless  power,  the  object  of  national 
homage  and  foreign  respect,  the  arbitrator  of  Europe, 
regarded  with  veneration  by  those  who  disputed  the  evi- 
dence of  his  atrocities,  and  admired  for  the  possession  of 
apparently  unequalled  talents,  even  by  those  who  ab- 
horred his  crimes,  this  master  of  the  persons  and  minds 
of  men,  commenced  a  savage  and  ferocious  warfare  on  a 
nation  too  weak  to  endanger  his  safety,  or  disturb  his 
Tepose.  After  exhibiting  to  astonished  Europe  the  most 
afflicting  proofs  of  remorseless  perfidy,  and  sustaining 
the  most  humiliating  disappointments  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  he  .eaves  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain  to 
undertake  an  invasion  that  if  it  succeeds  can  only  tend 
to  the  gratification  of  one  or  two  hasty  capricios,  and  if 
it  fail  must  cloud  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  lustre  of 
his  throne.  Confident  of  success,  he  makes  his  irruption 
into  Russia,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  military  science 
in  a  straight  line,  presenting  to  the  invader  not  only  en- 
couragement, but  assistance  in  intercepting  his  commu- 
nications, and  in  case  of  failure,  precluding  his  retreat. 
He  gains  his  object,  however,  and  arrives  at  Moscow ; 
but  forgetting,  what  a  man  in  his  senses  might  have  re- 
membered, that  a  retreat  in  frost  and  snow  would  be  ha- 
zardous and  inclement,  he  remains  in  the  ancient  capital 
till  he  can  remain  no  longer;  is  pursued  along  the  whole 
line  of  his  march  by  a  victorious  and  exasperated  enemy; 
and  is  happy  to  escape  in  a  single  carriage,  and  under  a 
fictitious  name.  Yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  expe- 
rience, and  unchastised  by  misfortune,  he  almost  wil- 
fully defies  his  united  vassals  to  revolt  and  hostility;  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  war  commits  the  same  errors  at 
Dresden  as  he  had  before  committed  at  Moscow.  He 
presents  us  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  general  sacri* 
ficing  to  misplaced  self-confidence,  all  the  rules  and  pre. 
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cautions  of  war;  of  a  statesman  yielding  without  effort 
to  the  influence  of  low  and  malignant  passions  ;  of  a  mo- 
narch possessing  extraordinary  talents,  yet  neither  con- 
tent with  the  limits  of  his  established  power,  nor  soaring 
above  the  debasing  influence  of  rage,  envy,  and  petulant 
irritation.  Were  Buonaparte  any  thing  but  a  madman,  or 
did  he  add  good  sense  to  his  other  qualifications,  how 
powerfully  would  the  change  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness and  repose  of  the  world !  Had  the  discovery  of 
Messrs.  Delahoyde  and  Lucette  been  made  and  applied 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  his  own  misfortunes, 
and  the  miseries  of  subjected  nations,  would  not  have 
occurred.  Content  with  the  possession  of  a  compact  yet 
extensive  empire,  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  troops 
within  the  boundaries  of  ancient  France,  and  reposing 
in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  have  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  love  and  the  felicity  of  his  people.  At 
present  he  is  only  a  disappointed  and  defeated  madman, 
who  fights  because  he  is  desperate,  without  the  splendor 
of  the  monarch,  or  the  dignity  of  the  bold  and  able  ge- 
neral struggling  with  adversity. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  own  country,  and  without 
presuming  to  make  a  comparison  between  a  foreign  ty- 
rant and  a  domestic  sovereign,  let  us  enquire  whether  the 
favourites  and  danglers  at  court,  do  not  exhibit  on  many 
occasions  the  most  striking  evidence  of  insanity.  Among 
the  luminaries  of  the  law,  a  certain  individual  is  accus- 
tomed to  forget  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  office,  to 
fall  into  a  passion  worthy  of  Lord  Grizzle,  whenever  the 
ornaments  of  the  bar  presume  to  breathe  the  sentiments 
of  truth,  of  liberty,  or  justice,  and  to  swear  and  rave 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  bully,  and  all  the  fluency  of 
a  practiced  bacchanalian.  In  a  situation  commanding 
in  itself  the  reverence  of  every  class  of  society,  with  ex- 
tensive means  of  promulgating  the  most  important  truths, 
and  of  expounding  the  laws  of  his  country  in  the  spirit 
of  genuine  freedom  and  impartial  justice,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  principle,  opportunity,  and  de- 
cency, is  the  melancholy  consequence  of  insanity ! 


<118  Perversion  of  the  gifts  of  fort  tine. 

When  a  nobleman  of  illustrious  birth  and  extensive 
possessions,  the  pride  of  his  family,  and  the  object  of 
general  expectation,  in  the  possession  of  respectable  ta- 
lents, and  allied  by  marriage  to  beauty,  virtue,  and  good 
humor,  unconscious  or  regardless  of  these  advantages, 
neglects  every  nobler  study  and  every  domestic  duty,  in, 
his  ardor  for  precedence  as  a  coachman,  and  spends  the 
time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence,  letters,  or  the  arts,  in  the  society  of  grooms 
and  farriers  ;  at  one  time  employed  in  anxious  consul- 
tation on  a  sprained  foot ;  at  another,  in  driving  four  in 
hand  against  some  other  pretender  to  the  art;  and  at  ano- 
ther in  betting  and  drinking  with  the  honourable  frater- 
nity of  boxers  ;  it  is  surely  time  to- enquire  whether  an 
individual  thus  forgetful  of  what  is  due  to  himself  and 
the  community,  can  be  entitled  to  claim  a  particle  of 
common  sense.  Still  less  will  that  claim  be  admitted  if 
he  become  a  constant  visitor  at  Gregson's  *,  be  expert  in 
all  the  varieties  of  milling  oratory,  and  a  dab-hand  at  the 
practice  of  the  pugilistic  art.  A  nobleman  of  liberal 
education,  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  elegance, 
would  never  descend  to  participate  in  the  vulgar  revel- 
ries of  the  champions  of  the  fist,  unless  his  understanding 
were  perverted  and  debased.  I  beg  leave  therefore  most 
humbly  to  propose  that  the  members  of  the  Buxton  club, 
the  patrons  of  Gregson,  the  leaders  of  the  four-in-hand, 
and  the  noble  visitors  of  Jackson,  be  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  superintendance  of  De- 
lahoyde  ami  Lucette. 

A  poet  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  talents, 
employs  his  youthful  powers  in  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  freedom,  in  proclaiming  the  independence  and  purity 
of  the  muse,  and  in  denouncing  the  slaves  of  power,  and 
the  flatterers  of  the  great.  He  is  hailed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic part  of  the  community  as  the  champion  of  all  that 
is  great,  and  generous,  and  noble.  His  works  obtain  an 
extensive  circulation  among  the  lovers  of  enthusiastic 
feeling  and  expanded  sentiment.     He  attains  the  exalted 
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title  of  the  poet  of  the  people,  and  becomes  the  idol  of 
every  reader  who  has  not  been  contaminated  by  long 
intercourse  with  the  world,  or  by  an  association  with 
courts  and  courtiers.  He  exults  in  the  distinctions  he 
has  obtained,  and  denominates  those  who  believe  that  he 
will  ever  tread  in  the  primrose  path  of  preferment,  ill- 
judging  ones.  Yet  behold  the  consequence  of  in- 
dulging the  imagination,  while  reason  and  propriety  are 
forgotten.  This  strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  man  ; 
this  poetical  minstrel  of  liberty,  reform,  and  rural  inno- 
cence, accepts  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  a  paltry 
office,  of  which  the  tenure  is  servility;  engages  to  de- 
scant on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  respecting  wrhom  his 
opinion  is  known  to  be  unfavourable,  for  a  paltry  income* 
and  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  those  hired  flatterers 
who,  from  Shelton  to  Whitehead,  have  disgraced  the 
form  of  manhood,  and  the  dignity  of  literature.  He 
wilfully  descends  from  the  eminence  that  he  had  attained 
by  the  united  powers  of  genius  and  perseverance,  to 
truckle  before  the  myrmidons  of  a  court,  and  barter  flat- 
tery for  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  a  year.  Forgetting 
the  principles  he  had  avowed,  and  the  language  he  had 
employed,  he  becomes  a  deplorable  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  external  appearance  over  superior  minds,  and 
of  the  perversion  of  understanding  that  frequently  follows 
the  smile  of  a  prince,  and  the  squeeze  of  a  secretary. 
Southey  sinks  into  a  servile  composer  of  birth-day  rhymes, 
nor  will  his  present  lunacy  be  ever  exceeded  except  by 
the  madness  of  repentance* 

Where  will  it  be  possible  to  find  a  more  proper  subject 
of  the  Ealing  experiment  than  William  Cobbett?  Having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  subscribers  by  his  unprinci- 
pled inconsistencies,  he  still  persists  in  the  same  course 
of  obstinate  singularity  and  periodical  vacillation  that 
marked  his  progress  from  Mr.  Windham's  closet  to  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  Registers  of  IS  11  and  1812  were  chiefly 
distinguished  by  low  scurrility  towards  Lord  Wellington, 
by  misplaced  and  unfortunate  ridicule  of  Talavera's  wars, 
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and  perpetual  sneers  at  the  great  lord,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Bain.  He  is  now  the  determined  advocate  of  Buona- 
parte, can  see  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  flight  from  Russia,  and  boldly  declares  that 
the  allies  have  commenced  hostilities  with  a  more  feeble 
prospect  of  success  than  in  any  preceding  contest.  He 
was  originally  the  most  violent  champion  of  British  prin- 
ciples, and  during  his  residence  in  America,  exhibited 
at  his  shop  window  the  portraits  of  our  sovereign  and 
his  family,  in  defiance  of  the  populace  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  this  country,  issued  manifestoes  without 
number  against  the  treachery,  cruelty,  fraud,  and  mean- 
ness of  our  transatlantic  friends.  But  no  sooner  did  Ame- 
rica display  the  most  decided  and  implacable  hostility  to 
Great  Britain,  than  Mr.  Cobbett  became  her  warm  and 
decided  eulogist,  and  encountered  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
knight-errant  the  very  arguments  and  opinions  he  had 
himself  advanced  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 

Such  are  the  characters  who,  had  every  man  his  due, 
would  be  taken  under  the  superintendance  of  Delahoyde 
and  Lucette.  Whoever  deviates  from  the  established 
principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  violates  his  obvious  in- 
terest, for  the  gratification  of  perverted  views  and  unrea- 
sonable caprice  ;  whoever  perverts  the  advantages,  natu- 
ral or  acquired,  that  would  otherwise  contribute  to  his 
own  felicity,  and  that  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to  purposes 
that  entail  upon  himself  disgrace  and  misery,  and  on  the 
world  disappointment,  distress,  despair,  or  shame,  is  in 
the  eye  of  reason  as  much  a  madman  as  the  most  violent 
lunatic  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam.  Even  the  trivial 
and  ridiculous  follies  of  life,  subject  their  practiser  to 
the  just  imputation  of  insanity  when  exhibited  in  the 
most  intrusive  point  of  view,  and  in  defiance  of  morals, 
good  sense,  and  propriety.  Romeo  Coates  is  as  much  a 
madman  as  the  Baron  de  Geramb,  or  the  unfortunate 
artist  of  the  Haymarket;  and  possesses  as  good  a  claim  to 
common  sense  as  Lancaster  to  modesty,  or  Busby  to  sim- 
plicity. 


(     451     ) 

The  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH   of  the  RUSSIAN 
SOLDIERS  SUPERIOR  to  the  FRENCH. 


Sir, 
Politics  being  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Buonaparte 
the  principal  subject,  especially  a?  he  is  losing  ground 
every  hour,  or  as  the  French  would  say,  V  les  eaux  sont 
basses  chez  lui,"  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  fond  of 
prophecy  ing,  and  calculating  on  the  great  events  to  come. 
Speculating  before  some  foreigners  of  distinction,  on  the 
peculiar  physical  powers  of  the  French  soldiers,  in  sus- 
taining the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign,  and  their  sang 
froid  on  a  field  of  battle — "You  are  mistaken,  very  much 
mistaken,  if  you  imagine  they  possess  any  physical  su- 
periority over  their  enemies — the  very  reverse  is  the  fact, 
and  if  you  want  a  better  testimony  (for  he  was  a  Russian 
nobleman,)  I  candidly  refer  you  to  Mad.  de  Stael  Hol- 
stein's  statement,  in  her  Appeal  to  the  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  am  ready  to  confirm  every  assertion  she  has 
made  on  the  subject."  With  that  he  read  the  following 
admirable  detail,  and  which  I  think  highly  worthy  of  all 
the  publicity  that  can  be  given  to  it,  particularly  as  there 
exists  strong  prejudices  among  a  certain  class  of  our  po- 
liticians, against  the  "  Russian  serfs,"  and  "  Russian 
barbarians,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  style  them,  (and 
partly  owing  to  the  misrepresentations  of  a  learned  tra- 
veller.) This  confessedly  first  female  writer  of  the  age 
thus  argues,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers over  every  other  in  Europe,  in  a  physical  point  of 
view. 

"  The  physical  strength  of  man  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
countries  :  yet  there  are  various  and  powerful  causes,  which  in 
the  exertion  and  application  of  that  strength,  may  produce  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  natives  of  one  country  and 
those  of  another  ;  local  connexion,  local  prejudices,  the  imper- 
ceptible influence  of  a  peculiar  construction  of  laws,  and  a 
peculiar  formation  of  society ;    temporary  enthusiasm  ;  prin- 
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ciple  ;  and  habits  of  life  ;  are  so  many  causes  whose  operation 
is  very  powerful  in  producing- that  difference. — Thus  a  French- 
mail s  superiority  consists  in  temporary  enthusiasm,  created  by 
the  revolution,  and  maintained  by  Buonaparte's  subsequent 
victories ;  that  of  an  Englishman  in  principle,  a  cause  whose 
action  is  permanent,  as  far  as  the  stability  of  the  human  mind 
can  go.  Habits  of  life  are  to  the  body,  what  principle  is  to  the 
mind.  The  union  of  both  must  make  the  possessor  doubly 
strong1,  and  their  operation  must  be  more  powerful  and  lasting- 
in  proportion.  The  Russian  soldier  is  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
in  whom  these  two  causes  are  closely  united.  The  habits  of 
his  life  are  such,  that  there  is  no  soldier  in  the  world  whose 
wants  are  fewer,  and  who  can  bear  fatigue  and  the  hardships 
of  war  with  equal  fortitude.  He  is  truly  indefatigable.  He 
can  brave  hunger,  thirst,  weather,  want  of  rest,  unusual  toilsj 
and  extraordinary  privations  to  the  utmost,  and  almost  incre- 
dible stretch  of  the  physical  powers  of  man.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  Russian  soldier  to  march  three  days  and 
nights  almost  without  interruption,  engage  the  enemy  imme- 
diately, fight  #gain  for  as  long  a  period  of  time,  and  come  off 
victorious  \  It  was  this  extraordinary  physical  strength,  that 
is  acquired  and  improved  by  habit,  which  prevented  the  other- 
wise certain  junction  of  Moreau  and  Macdonald  in  Italy,  who 
never  believed,  never  thought,  it  was  possible  for  one  of  them 
to  be  separated  from  the  other,  and  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
so  distant  from  both." 

Again  : 

"  The  passive  strength  of  a  Russian  soldier,  or  the  ability  of 
suffering  long  all  bodily  inconveniences,  owing  to  the  same 
habit,  is  almost  unexampled.  As  to  his  principle,  it  is  exclu- 
sively calculated  to  make  him  invincible. — That  principle  is 
founded  upon  religion,  and  sacred  devotion  to  duty — He  goes 
to  battle  with  an  almost  certain  anticipation  of  his  end,  to 
meet  which  he  is  not  only  resigned,  but  even  determined.  To 
die  in  battle,  he  thinks  is  the  straight  road  to  heaven  ;  death, 
therefore,  which  is  the  only  enemy  which  could  make  him 
shrink  from  combat,  is  the  very  one  which  he  seeks  to  en- 
counter, and  who  so  far  from  being  an  object  of  fear  to  him,  is 
that  of  a  joyful  expectation  of  a  glorious  reward  hereafter. 
The  only  danger  he  knows  and  fears,  is  to  disobey  his  officer's 
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commands.  Such  are  his  sense,  opinion,  and  conviction  of 
duty,  which  is  constantly  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  exclud- 
ing every  idea  of  peril  and  danger,  that  to  fulfil  it,  to  execute 
his  orders,  or  do  nothing  contrary  to  them,  is  his  only  system, 
admitting  of  no  modification  in  peculiar  cases  of  imminent 
danger,  of  no  exception,  no  allowance  whatever — to  perform 
whatever  he  is  commanded,  or  to  die,  is  the  only  alternative  he 
adopts.  Were  one  officer  and  one  soldier  only  left  on  the 
field,  out  of  a  whole  Russian  army,  and  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  the  victorious  enemy,  the  soldier  would  not  lay  down 
bis  arms,  if  the  officer  commanded  him  not  to  do  it.,? 

The  following  anecdote  is  related   in  confirmation  of 
the  above  assertions  : 

"  Peter  the  Great  at  an  interview  with  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  hearing  them  boast  of  the  superiority  of  their 
soldiers,  instead  of  disputing  the  point  with  them,  proposed 
an  experiment,  which  was  immediately  assented  to,  and  which 
-was,  to  order  a  grenadier  to  jump  out  of  a  third  Jioor  window. 
The  king  of  Denmark  tried  the  experiment  on  one  of  his 
bravest  and  most  loyal  soldiers,  who  on  his  knee  refused  com- 
pliance.— The  king  of  Poland  waved  the  trial  altogether,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  hopeless;  when  Peter^ordered  one  of  his  soldiers, 
the  least  promising  that  could  be  picked  out,  to  descend  the 
window. — The  soldier  merely  crossed  himself,  touched  his  hat 
according  to  form,  boldly  marched  to  the  window,  and  had 
already  one  of  his  legs  out,  when  the  emperor  stopped  him, 
and  told  him  he  was  satisfied.  The  kings  were  astonished,  and 
each  made  the  soldier  a  present  of  100  ducats,  requesting 
Peter  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  officer. — -The  Czar  an- 
swered he  would  do  so  to  oblige  them,  but  not  to  reward  the 
soldier,  for  all  his  soldiers  would  do  as  much,  and  by  rewarding 
them  in  the  same  way,  he  would  have  no  soldiers  at  all." 

Independent  of  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstein's  opinion  and 
general  conclusions,  we  have  the  undoubted  testimony 
of  the  gallant  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred,  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  (notwithstanding 
the  great  sacrifice,)  that  Russia's  having  been  personally 
engaged,  and  roused  by  the  insatiable  tyrant,  has  been  the 
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cause  of  all  the  good  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the 
destinies  of  the  nor  h  n  campaign  ;  for  very  probably  no 
such  coalition,  no  such  confederacy,  would  have  been 
formed  had  the  despot,  foreseen  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
defeat.  But"  quod  non  potest  vult  posse,  qui  nimium po- 
test," is  verified  in  the  savage  and  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Corsican,  whose  downfall  seems  as  inevitable  as  it  is  de- 
sirable. To  the  magnanimous  and  resolute  spirit  of 
Alexander,  may  we  attribute  the  "  expectant  good,"  and 
more  than  present  partial  benefit  arising  from  the  exist- 
ing coalition  and  contest  for  the  conservation  of  the  li- 
berties and  the  laws  of  Europe.  Instead  therefore  of 
denominating  the  Russians  as  mere  barbarians  and  slaves, 
they  are  entitled  to  every  honourable  appellation  as  the 
defenders  of  the  most  sacred  cause,  the  liberties  of  the 
continent,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  protection  of 
the  laws. 

A  Constitutionalist. 


WHAT  MAKES  AN  OLD  MAID. 


Two  or  three  groans  for  charms  that  are  fled, 
Two  or  three  groans  for  her  lovers  all  dead, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  she  sees  any  gay, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  she  loses  at  plaj>-, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  she  goes  to  a±>all, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  she  can't  have  a  call, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  she  looks  in  her  glass, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  beaux  carelessly  pass,  > 
Two  or  three  groans  when  some  beauty  succeeds, 
Two  or  three  groans  when  she  sees  title  deeds, 
Two  or  three  groans  as  she  gossips  at  tea, 
Two  or  three  groans  as  she  takes  her  rappee, 
Two  or  three  groans  for  knowing  she  is  old, 
Make  an  old  maid  a  miserable  scold. 
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The  Second  Book  ofTVvnders,  more  marvellous  than  the  First 
[by  Joanna  Southcott.)    IS13. 

The  task  of  criticising  a  pamphlet  of  which  the  blas- 
phemy is  only  equalled  by  the  stupidity,  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  our  readers  as  superfluous  as  it  is  dis- 
gusting. It  will  be  presumed  by  many,  that  the  evident 
dullness  and  absurdity  of  Southcott's  publications,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  extensive  circulation,  or 
belief  even  among  the  credulous  and  uncultivated  circles 
of  society.  But  the  number  of  her  works,  and  the  zeal 
of  her  admirers,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  even  the  most 
despicable  prose,  and  the  most  miserable  doggrel,  will  be 
read  with  delight  by  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  that  no 
impiety  is  too  bold  for  the  credulity  of  the  timid,  the 
credulous,  and  the  fanatic  ;  and  that  impudence,  lunacy, 
and  falsehood,  are  the  indispensible  and  effectual  attri- 
butes of  a  successful  prophetess. 

The  attorney  generals  of  the  present  reign  have  dis- 
played a  laudable  zeal  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  have 
prosecuted  with  a  severity  that  many  will  regard  as  just, 
the  pamphlets  that  have  appeared  on  behalf  of  infidelity. 
But  of  what  utility  is  the  punishment  of  an  Eaton,  while 
the  productions  of  a  Southcott  are  published  with  im- 
punity? or  what  greater  danger  can  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  than  the  public  declaration  of  an  illiterate 
and  misguided  female  that  she  enjoys  familiar  and  perso- 
nal intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  is  daily  favoured 
with  his  private  conversation  ?  Such  pretensions  extend 
the  progress  of  infidelity  more  eifectually  than  the  open 
and  direct  attacks  of  the  Unitarian  or  the  sceptic,  and  by 
degrading  the  truths  of  Christianity,  dissipate  the  reve- 
rence and  the  faith  of  the  community. 

It  might  surely  occur  to  the  friends  of  Joanna  South- 
cott that  if  she  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  it  must 
have  been  granted  by  heaven   for  some  speciiic  and   im- 
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portant  purpose  ;  and  that  the  proof  of  her  inspiration 
might  be  determined  by  her  prediction  of  some  extraor- 
dinary fact,  which  might  be  afterwards  compared  with 
the  prophecy.  But  what  are  the  truths  that  she  has  en- 
forced, or  the  events  that  she  has  foreseen  in  her  various 
publications?  The  pamphlet  before  us  abounds  with 
details  of  her  own  convulsions,  and  general  declamation 
on  the  right  construction  of  particular  texts  of  scripture. 
But  it  contains  nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  the  pub- 
He,  or  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  cf  mankind ; 
nothing  that  challenges  or  defies  the  scrutiny  of  those 
who  doubt  her  prophetic  powers;  nothing  that  may  be 
verified  or  refuted  by  a  reference  to  facts.  She  asserts 
indeed  that  she  has  fresh  things  revealed  to  her  every 
day,  but  she  avariciously  keeps  them  to  herself,  and  cru- 
elly leaves  the  world  in  doubt  and  darkness. 

frt  I  am  awaked  (she  says)  every  morning  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  :  I  sit  up  in  my  bed  till  day  breaks,  and  have  com- 
munications given  me  as  soon  as  I  wake.  When  the  day  breaks 
1  rise  and  go  down  into  the  dining-room  by  myself;  the  mo- 
ment I  enter  the  room,  I  feel  as  though  I  was  surrounded  with 
angels  :  feeling  a  heavenly  joy  which  I  cannot  describe,  and 
which  has  taken  from  me  my  natural  appetite  :  for  three  weeks 
past  I  could  not  take  any  breakfast,  had  no  appetite  to  my 
dinner,  neither  could  1  drink  my  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
no  appetite  for  my  supper  ;  yet  I  feel  no  want  of  food.  As 
soon  as  I  had  finished  my  last  book,  new  things  were  revealed 
to  me,  and  I  was  ordered  to  have  seven  respectable  friends,  to 
meet  together  at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  September 
23d,  to  hear  read  what  had  been  revealed  to  me;  and  what 
I  was  directed  to  do,  that  they  might  be  witnesses." 

It  might  be  concluded  from  all  this  preparation  that 
the  things  revealed  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man- 
kind, and  decisive  of  the  happiness  of  nations,  and  the 
fate  of  empires.  The  chief  object  however  of  these  hea- 
venly visitations,  is  not  the  salvation  or  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  but  the  special  announcement  from  heaven* 
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that  Joanna  (who  is  now  an  old  woman  of  sixty-three) 
shall  be  married! 

<c  Soon  after  my  visitation  in  this  powerful  manner,  I  was 
answered  that  I  should  have  all  new  clothing  for  the  sake  of  my 
female  friends,  and  was  ordered  to  have  twelve  new  gowns, 
which  I  immediately  gave  orders  for.  On  Monday  the  27th  of 
September  it  was  revealed  to  me,  that  my  new  clothing  was  for 
my  wedding  garments,  for  I  must  enter  into  a  marriage  union 
with  man  ;  but  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  to  conceal  from 
me,  and  to  conceal  from  all,  that  such  a  union  would  take  place: 
and  therefore  1  was  ordered  to  pen  my  own  choice,  which  was  to 
have  a  heavenly  inheritance  when  my  work  was  done,  instead  of 
an  earthly  one  ;  but  in  my  writings,  which  are  sealed  up, I  knovr 
it  is  said  that  I  should  have  an  earthly  husband,  whom  the  Lord 
would  resign  the  whole  to  ;  but  what  was  printed  was  to  prevent 
any  man's  making  an  offer  to  me  ;  that  I  might  be  kept  for  the 
man  whom  the  Lord  had  designed  for  me." 

Were  this  happy  union  to  take  place,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  spirit  which  predicted  the  marriage, 
would  render  it  prolific  :  and  in  that  case  with  what  a 
hopeful  progeny  of  prophetesses  and  prophets  will  this 
fortunate  land  be  blessed  ?  The  whole  region  of  Camden 
Town  and  Pentonville  will  be  crowded  with  youthful 
seers,  and  aspiring  dreamers  of  dreams.  Henceforward 
it  will  be  as  much  the  task  of  the  historian  to  record  what 
is  to  come,  as  to  relate  what  is  past.  The  plans  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  preparations  of  the  warrior  will  be 
fruitless  and  superfluous:  human  enterprize  must  give 
way  to  the  predominance  of  fate,  and  the  national  income 
be  expended  in  rewarding  the  prophetic  deserts  of  the 
race  of  Southcott.  An  act  of  parliament  will  be  passed, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  such  valuable  members  of 
the  community  to  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  as  we 
can  thus  foresee  the  expedients  of  enemies,  and  tke  stra- 
tagems of  friends,  without  being  ourselves  the  subjects 
of  prophetic  scrutiny,  we  may  defy  the  hostility  and  the 
machinations  of  the  world, 


•15 S  Her  choice  of  a  husband. 

But  who  is  the  thrice  blessed  and  beloved  personage, 
to  whom  providence  has  granted  the  full  possession  of 
Joanna's  charms?  Had  the  age  of  the  lady  been  less  re- 
spectable, we  should  have  supposed  her  announcement 
of  the  prophecy  to  have  been  a  gentle  hint  to  that  part 
of  the  male  community  with  which  she  is  accustomed  to 
associate ;  but  as  she  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty-three ,we 
do  believe  that  she  trusts  for  a  husband  to  providence  alone. 
On  whom  its  choice  will  fall  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  speculation ;  yet  there  are  doubtless  in  this  large 
metropolis  many  fit  and  proper  persons,  who  would  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  a  husband  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  a 
virgin  of  sixty-three  :  the  Irish  Giant,  for  instance;  one 
of  the  Tower  porters;  or  a  stout  middle-aged  coal-heaver 
from  Whitefriars,  might  answer  the  purpose  of  a  speedy 
procreation:  if  spiritual  council  be  required,  the  worker 
of  miracles  from  Hock^-hole  may  serve  the  purpose  ; 
and  if  mere  dalliance  be  her  aim,  one  of  the  Regent's 
body-guards  will  doubtless  accept  her  person  and  her 
purse.  Of  all  the  persons,  however,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  share  the  honor  of  the  beauteous  Miss  South- 
cott,  the  most  eligible  in  every  point  of  view,  appears 
to  be  that  learned  and  venerable  gentleman,  Dr.  Francis 
Moore,  the  editor  of  that  oracular  and  erudite  publication 
the  Annual  Almanack.  For  a  hundred  and  ten  years  has 
that  ingenious  gentleman  foretold  the  vicissitudes  of  states 
and  empires ;  the  variation  of  weather ;  the  deaths  of  sul- 
tans and  emperors  ;  and  the  issues  of  confederations  and 
diplomatic  discussions.  He  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
prophecy;  the  confidence  of  his  admirers  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction  respecting 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  he  is  in  all  probability 
destined  to  live  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
century.  Now  if  we  are  instructed  and  enlightened  by  the 
solitary  labours  of  Dr.  Moore, how  much  more  should 
we  be  informed  and  gratified,  by  the  conjoined  and  con- 
aected  labours  of  Joanna  and  her  husband — of  Dr,   and 
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Mrs.  Moore  ?  The  whole  race  of  vulgar  fortune-tellers 
would  yield  precedence  to  the  illustrious  couple;  and 
while  Francis  denounced  to  the  farmer  the  approach  of 
rain,  or  proclaimed  the  death  of  some  powerful  monarch, 
Joanna  would  instruct  us  in  the  mysteries  of  our  spiritual 
welfare,  and  inform  us  respecting  the  future  destination  of 
our  most  celebrated  men.  She  would  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain what  chance  remains  of  Lord  H 's  going  to  hea- 
ven, and  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  Lord  Y 

goes  to  the  other  place. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Miss  Southcott,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  spirit  by  which 
she  is  inflamed  should  be  unacquainted  with  grammar, 
rhyme  or  metre.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
when  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  condescended  to  visit 
this  nether  earth  they  fulfilled  their  duties  with  the  high- 
est possible  eclat,  and  retained,  even  in  their  adoption  of 
human  language,  the  traces  of  their  superior  nature.  But 
the  celestial  beings  who  minister  to  Miss  Southcott  are 
guilty  of  the  most  miserable  doggrel.  the  most  incorrect 
rhymes,  and  the  most  glaring  violations  of  English  Gram- 
mar.    Ex.  gr. 

I'll  bring  her  low,  they  all  shall  know, 

If  she  do  soar  too  high  ; 
And  if  beyond  my  bounds  she  goes, 

She'll  have  no  wings  to  fly. 

I'll  bring  her  low,  you  all  shall  know. 

And  she  hath  nought  to  boast : 
Tor  had  1  left  her  to  herself 

She'd  stumbled  like  the  rest. 

Again  : 

I  would  have- a  plough  that  was  strong, . 
And  so  1  shall  tell  thee  I  now  go  oh. 

And  so  I  let  him  lead  thee  on 
Till  to  the  purpose  thou  didst  come, 
The  way  that  1  am  in  thy  form, 
It  is  in  spirit  it  must  be  known* 
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Throughout  the  pamphlet  she  represents  our  Saviour 
ts  taking  possession  of  her  form,  declaring  that  she  is  a 
woman  after  his  own  heart,  and  revealing  to  her  in 
familiar  conversation  the  most  wonderful  and  momentous 
truths.  We  leave  our  readers  to  discover  whether  the 
subjoined  passages  be  most  indicative  of  imposture  or 
of  lunacy. 

<s  Thursday  morning  as  I  was  sitting  up  in  my  bed  about  5 
©'clock  a  flash  of  light  came  into  my  room,  which  I  thought 
was  the  candle  that  blazed  as  it  was  going  out.  But  immedi- 
ately a  loud  clap  of  thunder  followed,  and  then  the  lightning 
came  flash  after  flash,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  roll  at  a  dis- 
tance. v 

"  I  was  answered  that  now  the  light  should  burst  upon  man, 
for  his  thunder  they  should  hear  one  way  or  another.  For  the 
meaning  of  preserving  the  tree  of  life  was  to  bring  the  woman  to 
perfect  obedience,  as  all  that  are  born  into  the  world  are  born 
of  the  woman,  and  in  her  is  life  created." 

She  proceeds  as  follows,  Christus  loquitur : 

*c  And  now  I  (Jesus  Christ)  shall  answer  thee,  to  make  it 
plain  to  mankind  what  is  meant  by  being  in  my  form." 

Page  97,  &c.  we  are  entertained  by  a  full  and  distinct 
history  of  her  father's  losses  ;  of  his  love  for  his  tenants, 
and  his  quarrels  with  his  neighbours.  The  rest  of  the 
pamphlet  is  a  mere  jumble  of  unconnected  and  indecent 
rhapsodies  expressed  in  language  that  by  its  vulgarity 
bids  defiance  to  criticism,  and  by  its  profaneness  chal- 
lenges the  indignation  of  the  christian  and  the  moralist. 
We  resign  their  tender,  virtuous  and  amiable  charge  to 
Misses  Townley  and  Underwood,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  wonder  at  their  credulity,  and  of  pity  for  their  great 
and  melancholy  errors. 


(     461     ) 
SIGNS  and   SAYINGS. 


Sir, 


There  is  no  disputing  with  custom,  or  in  other  words, 
with  prejudice.  We  are  not  far  behind  Rome,  in  her 
chalk  and  charcoal  days  (lucky  and  unlucky)  ominous 
signs,  and  proverbial  sayings.  A  short  time  since  I  was 
staying  in  Euphemia's  house,  who  has  two  fine  daugh- 
ters, and  as  accomplished  as  a  modern  seminary  can 
make  them  ;  but  it  seems,  a  superior  education  cannot 
erase  the  idle  impressions  early  inculcated  by  a  super- 
stitious parent :  not  to  occupy  more  of  your  time  than  is 
necessary,  I  shall  mention  a  few  trifling  incidents,  which 
elated  or  depressed  my  friend's  little  family.  The  morn- 
ing I  called  on  my  friend  I  found  her  youngest  daughter, 
Caroline  Cleopatra  Constantia,  in  tears;  and  asking  the 
occasion  of  so  much  grief,  her  mother  told  me,  in  a  most 
serious  tone,  that  poor  Caroline  Cleopatra  Constantia  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  looking  glass,  which  fore- 
boded seven  ijears  ill-luck — before  I  had  time  to  ridicule 
such  folly,  Georgiana  Maria  Delphina  came  running 
into  the  room,  acquainting  her  mother  that  she  had  turn* 
bled  up  stairs  ;  thank  Heaven  !  ejaculated  the  silly  pa- 
rent, this  is  a  good  sign,  for  you  will  be  shortly  married. 
At  dinner-time,  the  salt  was  spilt,  and  clouded  the  brow 
of  my  hostess,  as  an  omen  of  sorrow  ;  but  a  round  cinder 
dropping  from  the  grate,  brought  smiles  on  her  counte- 
nance, as  it  was  a  sign  of  zfull  purse ;  this  sunshine  lasted 
but  a  little  while,  for  an  oblong  one  popping  out  of  the 
fire,  represented  a  coffin,  and  that  was  a  sure  sign  of 
death. 

At  supper  time,  an  altercation  very  nearly  ensued  be- 
tween the  sisters,  for  Georgiana  Maria  Delphina,  seeing 
some  sparks  in  the  candle,  joyfully  cried  out,  there  were 
love  letters  coming  from  Augustus  Fitzhenry  ;  but  on  Ca- 
roline Cleopatra  Constantia's  pointing  her  fingers  to  the 
flame,  she  angrily  rebuked  her  sister,  for  intercepting 
them.  After  this  I  begged  permission  to  retire,  half  amused 

vol.  vi.  3   o 
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and  half  disgusted  with  such  conceits.  This  day  was 
but  a  mere  epitome  of  the  rest  during  my  abode  in  Eu- 
phemia's  house.  Their  various  and  rhodomontade  signs 
and  sayings  defy  all  calculation ;  but  as  a  specimen,  I 
shall  enumerate  one  class  of  signs,  and  among  the  most 
fanciful,  select  for  the  amusement  of  your  readers,  the 
order  of  Etchings,  with  their  significations. 

Itching  of  the   eye-brows,  Some  one  wishing  for  you* 

• — .  right  eye,  Going  to   laugh. 

___=_  left  ditto,  -  —  cry. 

nose,        •  ■".    '  ■ —  lose  a  friend. 

lips,         .  — —  get  a  strange  kiss.  - 

elbows,  ■ get  a  strange  bed-fellow, 

right  hand,  ■ —  receive  money. 

left  ditto,     ,  —  pay  away. 

a  posteriori,  — — -  ride  in  a  strange  carriage. 

knees,        .  -  —  kneel  in  a  strange 

church. 

feet,         .  ■  on  strange  ground. 


These  corporeal  signs  are  believed  by  all  the  prognos- 
ticating proselytes  as  true  "  as  holy  writ,"  and  deserve 
the  ridicule,  not  the  censure  of  the  satirist.  These  hypo- 
chondriacs (for  such  they  may  be  termed)  not  only  plague 
themselves,  but  all  around  them ;  for  none  but  those 
who  have  resided  among  these  inveterate  fatuists,  know 
how  disagreeable  their  society  is  rendered,  and  to  oppose 
whom,  one  may  as  well,  as  St.  Paul  says,  kick  against 
the  pricks.  That  most  people  only  amuse  themselves 
with  these  omens  and  signs  I  allow  ;  but  that  there  are 
many  fools  stupid  enough  to  credit  them,  is  well  known  in 
every  house  in  town  and  country. 

Anti-Augurism. 

P.  S.  An  eccentric  friend  of  mine,  who  in  every  other  respect 
is  a  man  of  sense,  never  accepts  an  invitation  of  a  Friday,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  dies  infaustus  ;  and  always  remains  at  home, 
to  consult  his  musty  astrological  MSS. — A  neighbouring  hu- 
morist invites  him  oftener  on  this  day  than  any  other— but 
superstition  prevails  o\era  keen  appetite. 


{     463     ) 


FASHIONABLE  FEELINGS; 

OR, 

MOTHERS    IN   HIGH   LIFE. 


Sir, 
Of  the  three  orders  of  society,  the  middling  class  are 
less  subject  to  hereditary  diseases,  or  predisposing  causes 
of  complaints  incident  to  children,  than  the  higher  and 
the  lower  ;  arising  from  the  vitiated  mode  of  living  among 
the  former,  and  the  depravations  of  morals  and  privations 
of  the  latter.  Of  all  the  prevailing  customs,  or  rather  fa- 
shions in  high  life,  there  is  none  so  deserving  of  censure, 
as  mothers  refusing  to  suckle  their  infants,  for  fear  of 
destroying  their  lovely  figures! !  ! — There  is  no  palliat- 
ing so  scandalous  a  practice,  unless  mothers  are  indis- 
posed by  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Did  the  infatuated 
votaries  of  fashion  and  folly  rightly  consult  their  own 
happiness  (as  well  as  the  health  of  their  tender  offspring) 
they  would  nurse  them,  instead  of  hiring  foreign  food 
and  foreign  feelings.  Admitting  that  they  procure  young 
women  of  robust  and  healthy  constitutions,  they  are 
not  substitutions  equal  to  parental  caresses  and  sensa- 
tions: on  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  the  gene- 
rality of  these  wet  nurses  are  subjects  of  seduction,  and 
of  the  most  impure  association,  what  consequences  are 
to  be  dreaded,  from  entrusting  children  to  their  care; 
even  suppose  that  a  healthy  young  married  woman, 
who  in  order  to  better  her  circumstances  offers  to  suckle 
two,  still  it  is  evident  enough  that  her  own  child  will 
partake  more  particularly  of  her  care  than  a  stranger's, 
Nothing  but  imperious  necessity  can  offer  the  slightest 
apology  for  mothers  refusing  the  breast,  More  than  seven- 
tenths  of  the  diseases  of  fashionable  people's  children,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  morbid  nourishment  they  imbibe, 
from  hired  nurses,  and  parental  negligence.  Women  of 
fashion  adopt  the  worst  means  of  preserving  their  persons — 
to  avoid  extremes,  mothers  need  not  suckle  their  children 
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longer  than  four  months,  and  five  at  farthest.  This  pe- 
riod is  best  for  the  child,  and  does  not  disfigure  the 
beauty  of  its  mother's  bosom,  which  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal concern  amoug  fashionable  and  foolish  women. 
Poor  women,  prejudiced  and  ignorant,  are  often  obstinate 
and  silly  enough  to  suckle  their  infants,  for  nine,  twelve, 
and  sixteen  months  together  ;  a  practice  highly  pernici- 
ous to  themselves,  and  destructive  to  their  offspring,  as  it 
not  only  debilitates  their  system,  but  destroys  the  growth 
and  proper  habits  of  their  infants ;  who  either  fall  vic- 
tims to  it  themselves,  or  live  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and 
misery,  till  "  the  third  stage  of  life,"  when  "  consump- 
tion basking  in  the  sun"  seizes  them  as  her  prey  "  to  end- 
less realms  of  death,"  A  casL  came  under  my  observation 
of  a  lady,  who  had  put  her  child  out  to  nurse,  a  very  fine 
boy,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  fear  of  spoiling  her  "  form 
divine."  The  poor  infant  contracted  from  its  nurse  a  pecu- 
liar disease,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  secondary  state  and  vi- 
rulence. Shortly  after,  her  husband  was  killed  in  the 
Spanish  wars  ;  her  affairs  became  deranged,  the  loss  of  her 
child,  who  would  have  been  her  chief  consolation,  added 
to  a  sense  of  her  own  follies,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  con- 
duct in  abandoning  her  infant,  when  providence  had  fa- 
voured her  with  the  means  of  nourishing  and  supporting 
it,  all  combined  to  destroy  a  person  that  once  bade  fair  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  social  competence  and  comfort.  This 
is  but  one  case,  out  of  a  hundred  that  may  be  yearly  wit- 
nessed among  the  higher  and  dissolute  circles.  Not  wish- 
ing to  swell  your  pages,  I  shall  here  close  these  few 
bints  on  the  baneful  and  abominable  practice  alluded  to, 
and  on  some  future  occasion  shall  detail  many  conse- 
quences attached  to  such  parental  indifference,^  will  I  trust 
deter  some  of  your  female  readers  from  following  a  fa- 
shion, more  deserving,  however,  the  appellation  of  a  crime 
than  a  folly !  Pater  Familias. 
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LIVING  ANIMALS 

SELECTED   TO 

RANGE  THE  R Y  PARK, 


THE  SLOTH  AND  SYREN. 

Fuggi  infamia  tultavia,  vera  o  falza  cWella  sia* 
Shun  wiles  of  infamy,  since  false  or  true, 
The  lure  holds  nothing  but  disgrace  to  view. 

'Tis  the  strumpet's  plague 

To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one. 


With  belly  protruding,  an  hogshead  complete, 
Outrivall'd  by  nothing  save  honour's  huge  seat  ; 
Bedeck'd  with  the  trappings  of  hraw  Sawney  lad, 
The  Tartan  on  head  and  array'd  in  the  Plaid*  ; 
With  pipe  in  the  mouth  puffing  volumes  of  smoke, 
Whose  scent  might  a  legion  of  Hollanders  choke  ; 
Behold  stupid  Sloth,  who  with  kindred  appears, 
Well  worthy  a  brace  of  the  donkey's  huge  ears. 

This  beast  apes  Old  Buck  in  the  passion  of  love, 
With  stale  hackney'd  Syrenf  as  soft  as  a  dove, 
Enamour' d  of  strains  that  may  well  charm  a  beast, 
For  The  Soldier  ivhen  Tir'd,  thinks  a  song  a  rich  feast, 
On  mountain  of  flesh  thus  the  Sloth  lies  a  Billing 
With  ton  weight  his  arms  he  is  fondest  of  filling: 
Since  female  he  vows  that's  deserving  his  touch, 
With  mountain^  should  vie  since  he  can't  have  too  much. 

*  It  is  not  meant  to  be  infef  ed  that  the  animal  of  which  I  treat  is  bona  fide 
from  beyond  the  Tweed,  being  merely  honoured  with  the  command  of  a  legion 
of  breechless  Highland  beasts,  whensoever  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
do  their  exercise  and  pass  under  review. 

f  The  annals  of  this  creature  are  characterized  by  a  series  of  actions  too 
notorious  to  stand  in  need  of  recapitulation,  wherefore  I  merely  conceive  it 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  fascinations  of  a  voce  must  indeed  be  power- 
ful to  obliterate  in  the  mind  of  the  Sloth  all  recollection  of  former  proceed- 
ings. 

X  As  the  sluggard  Sloth  is  like  the  Heidtlburgh  ton  pretty  rapacious  of 
body,  it  has  imbibed  a  love  for  shes  of  the  fat  est  order;  and  as  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  bat  that  laziness,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,   and  sleeping 
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Parody.— Syren  sings. 
O  !  ponder  well  my  pr—c-ly  dear, 

Thou  darling  of  ray  life, 
That  I  adore  thee  is  most  clear, 

Though  not  thy  wedded  wife. 
If  hundreds  have  my  favours  known? 

None  e'er  delighted  me ; 
Not  e'en  departed  Portland  stone,* 

So  much,  sweet  Sloth,  as  thee. 

Parody. — Sloth  sings, 
Through  all  the  enjoyments  of  life, 

Sweet  Syren  I'll  vie  with  my  brother ; 
With  anactr-ss  I'll  live  as  my  wife, 

One  jilt  is  as  good  as  another. 
John  Bull  may  roar  out  'tis  a  cheat, 

Such  Syrens  I  vow  are  divine  ; 
Be  her  breeching  and  body  but  great, 

And  i'faith  the  huge  beast  shall  be  mine, 

Parody. — Syren  si?igs9 
Lazy  Sloth  now  say, 
When  you  are  away, 
Does  your  passion  ever  stray, 
And  make  you  faithless  lover  ? 

Parody. — Sloth  sings. 
Without  disguise, 
My  bosom's  sighs, 
For  other  eyes, 
No  penchant  e'er  discover ; 

Then  perch'd  upon  thy  knoll. 
Now  fondly  let  me  loll, 
O  !  bloated  swabby  doll. 

may  tend  to  encrease  this  rotundity  of  corporation,  I  must  seriously  advise 
that  terms  may  be  offered  in  time  to  the  innkeeper  at  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,, 
whose  great  bed  will  alone  he  capable  of  receiving  two  such  monstrous  animals. 

*  As  the  above  designation  infers  wonderful  density  it  is  therefore  matter  of 
little  surprize  that  a  former  bulwark  of  the  island  of  beasts  should  in  its  old 
age  have  been  tied  to  this  Syren's  apron  string,  for 

Les  femmes  peuvent  tout,  parcequelles  gouvefnent  les  personnes  qui 
*ouvernent  tous. 
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THE  JACKALL. 

M'isera  est  magni '  custodia  census.  Juvenal, 

A  large  estate,  to  husband  well, 
Becomes  the  servitude  of  hell. 

Let  him  scoff  that  wills  at  thee, 
Jackall  thou  hast  eyes  to  see ; 
And  tho'  optics  be  but  small, 
Still  thy  ken  can  compass  all  / 
Since  thou  stand' st  enroll'd  the  nurse,, 
E'en  of  Old  Buck  and  his  purse. 

Thou  with  Sieyes*  canst  make  stand. 
Weathering  storm  of  ev'ry  band ; 
Loss  of  friend  and  loss  of  place, 
Ne'er  yet  doom'd  thee  to  disgrace  ; 
Parties  loud  have  rais'd  the  din, 
Outs  bewail,  still  thou  art  In. 

By  that  bloated  pimply  face, 
Bacchus'  vot'ry  I  can  trace ; 
While  each  sparkling  bumper  glass, 
Shows  decrease  of  Lagenas  ; 
Wherefore,  Jackall,  'tis  thy  luck 
To  get  boozy  with  Old  Buck. 

Am'rous  pastimes  eke  combine, 
With  this  fondness  for  the  vine ; 
Thou  art  form'd  those  Shes  to  find, 
Suited  to  thy  master's  mind  : 
And  in  choosing  'tis  thy  care, 
To  take  forty,  fat,  and  fair. \ 

*  Like  this  Gallic  priest  who  has  weathered  evey  storm  of  the  revolution- 
ary factions,  so  has  our  Jackall  witnessed  the  decline  and  fall  of  every  favo- 
rite who  has  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Old  Buck,  and  still  continues  to  en- 
joy the  smiles  of  that  changeful  animal,  which  in  this  instance  displays  great 
good  sense,  as  there  does  not  exist  one  animal  among  his  former  or  present 
favorites  that  is  endowed  with  better  intellect,  or  more  capable  of  filling  the 
motley  calling  with  which  it  is  so  honoured. 

f  Drinking  and  wenching  are  such  necessary  concomitants  to  insure  the  sta- 
tion of  a  favorite  with  the  Old  Buck,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  the 
Jackall  could  sq  long  have  retained  his  post  without  having  these  ingredients 
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Ever  moving  in  this  track, 

Thou  continu'st  favor'd  Jack  : 

So  in  one  thing  all  agree, 

None  have  sense  more  keen  than  thee  ; 

Still  continue  sweet  as  honey, 

Guard,  0  !  guard  the  bags  of  money  ! 


THE  SPANIEL. 

Dociles  imiUindisf 
Turpibus  el  praves  omnes  sumus.  Juvenal 

'Tis  easy  vice's  draughts  to  sip, 
And  from  the  paths  of  virtue  slip. 


Just  cunning  as  a  second  Daniel, 
With  wagging  tale  behold  the  Spaniel; 
Array' d  in  party-coloured  skin, 
True  symbol  of  the  harlequin*  ; 
Bright  orator  and  keen  inditer, 
Sweet  poet ;  sound  dramatic  writer, 

Son  of  wine,  and  son  of  pleasure, 

Wenching,  drinking,  without  measure. 

On  chicane  for  ever  set, 

Dogg'd  by  bailiffs  for  a  debt, 

Such  the  Spaniel  now  we  see, 

Gracing  Old  Buck's  coterie. 

Alas  !   quite  old  the  beast  now  growing, 
From  tongue  no  eloquence  is  flowing1, 
The  Muse's  lire  by  time  put  out, 
It  scarcely  knows  what  'tis  about ; 

mingled  in  his  composition.  Having,  therefore,  endured  thus  long  the  fickle 
tempers  of  his  employer,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  purse  will  continue  un- 
molested in  charge  of  the  above  useful  little  animal,  which  as  I  have  before 
stated  is  in  every  respect  formed  to  conduct  matters  in  the  best  way  possible. 

*  The  extraordinary  versatile  powers  long  possessed  by  this  Spaniel  were 
the  admiration  not  only  of  the  beasts  in  R — :y  Park,  but  the  whole  progeny  of 
Bull  Calf,  which  regarded  in  this  dog  the  protector  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
while  the  charms  of  its  barking  are  universally  allowed  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  cry  of  the  Fox,  or  any  other  subtle  and  wary  animal. 
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And  wields  no  more  dramatic  truncheon, 
Living  on  floods  from  brandy  puncheon*. 
Child  of  age,  and  fled  the  powers 
Erst  display'd  in  Venus  bowers ; 
Nothing  now  remains  of  thee, 
Save  thy  known  chicanery ; 
Which  so  long  as  life  be  giv'n, 
Stands  enroll' d  thy  mental  leaven, 

O'er-clouded  are  the  Old  Buck's  favours, 
His  fickle  mind  in  friendship  wavers  ; 
Forgot  are  now  the  Spaniel's  tricksf, 
In  lieu  of  pats,  assailed  with  kicks  : 
Excluded  by  a  dunning  jury, 
He  grasps  no  more  the  funds  of  Drury  ; 
But  chain'd,  cannot  o'erleap  dimension, 
Prescrib'd  by  settled  yearly  pension', 
Wherewith  crusty  he  gnaws  bone, 
Hurl'd  from  senatorial  throne  ; 
Farewell,  beast,  thy  race  is  run, 
Death  is  near— ^thy  latest  dun  ! 


*  It  has  appeared  for  some  time  back  that  increase  of  years,  inebriety  and 
free  living  have  compleafly  warped  the  intellectual  splendour  of  this  once  ex- 
traordinary dog,  which  appears  to  have  relinquished  all  idea  of  public  literary 
pursuits;  the  latter  of  which  if  properly  attended  to  would  have  realized  tha 
most  splendid  fortune,  whereas  a  laziness  of  habit  has  been  the  constant  bane 
of  the  Spaniel,  which  though  incessantly  reduced  to  want,  compleatly  belied 
the  words  of  Horace,  where  he  says,  that 

Ingenium  res  adversa  nudare  solent,  celare  secundce. 

f  It  is  generally  accredited  that  on  account  of  some  opinions  barked  out 
by  the  Spaniel,  in  a  public  assembly,  the  favour  of  Old  Buck  is  now  withdrawn. 
With  regard  to  the  dunning  Jury  it  is  well  known  that  the  erection  of  the 
Drury  fabric  would  never  have  been  effected,  had  not  this  dog  agreed  to  re- 
linquish all  claim  upon  the  property,  on  receipt  of  an  annual  allowance:  with 
this,  however,  competent  as  it  may  be,  the  writer  feels  infinite  surprize 
that  the  animal  should  escape  legal  jeopardy,  as  the  Doe  and  the  Roe  are  now 
at  liberty  to  attack  him  whensoever  they  please.  Whether  or  not  the  former 
bar  to  such  animals  will  again  be  erected,  by  placing  the  Spaniel  in  Saini 
Stephen's  Kennelt  time  will  alene  make  manifest, 

VOL,   VI.  3  P 


470  Cork  bullets. 

THE  MONGREL  CUR. 

Vit'mm  fuit,  nunc  mos  est,  adsentatio.  Syn 

Time  was  that fi&ifry  vice  was  thought, 
But  custom  ranks  it  now  as  naught. 

Lo  !  fawning,  snapping,  who  comes  here  ? 

Of  Morn  the  Herald  base ; 
Whose  supple  body's  fram'd  to  veer, 

At  will,  from  place  to  place.* 

Time  was  a  brother  cur  he  met, 

Which  rais'd  a  mighty  talk ; 
Each  shamnCd  to  be  in  wond'rous  pet, 

Their  bullets  merely  cork.f 

This  whining  cur  for  years  long  past. 

An  Herald's  course  hath  run ; 
But  now  dubb'd  B-r-n-t  at  last,  J 

He  thinks  the  mitre* *s  won. 


*  Of  all  the  adepts  at  hie  et  ubique  this  priestly  Mongrel  Cur  ranks  most 
preeminently  conspicuous,  as  in  the  course  of  its  career  every  party  has  in 
turns  experienced  its  snarlings  and  sycophancy.  As  to  its  powers  when  con- 
sidered as  a  M H ,  no  yelpings  can  be  more  despicable ;    it  is  the 

pander  of  every  courtly  action,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-aggrandizement, 
which  it  has  in  part  attained  by  a  recent  augmentation  of  its  name. 

f  Every  one  at  all  coversant  with  occurrences  of  fifty  years  back,  must  call 
to  recollection  the  battle  between  this  Mongrel  Cur  and  a  departed  beast 
long  resident  in  Saint  George's  Fields ;  the  pretended  quarrel  in  question  be- 
ing about  a  She  Dog,  which  afterwards  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  placing 
confidence  in  Bowes. 

%  If  a  Mongrel  cur  has  not  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  univer- 
sities, it  is  requisite  in  order  to  its  obtainment  of  a  M-t—e,  that  some  title  of 
honour  should  grace  its  name  ;  wherefore,  during  the  command  of  Old  Buck's 
Sire,  our  Cur  uniformly  presented  his   own  name  whensoever  a  batch  of 

2? s  was  made,  but  as  uniformly  the  designation  was  always  erased  by  the 

sagacious  ruler,  who  knew  the  beast  too  well  j  since  that  period,  however,  the 
predecessor  has  conferred  this  honour,  which  the  Mongrel  hopes  may  prov© 
the  key-stone  to  its  inauguration. 


A  prayer.  4?'i 

Yet  while  of  beasts  the  former  chief, 

Possess'd  of  power  the  rein, 
This  Mongrel's  hopes  were  drown' d  in  grief, 

His  efforts  all  were  vain. 

But  when  at  helm  Old  Buck  took  place, 

This  cur,  a  pander  leech, 
Salv'd  ev'ry  vice  as  if  a  grace, 

And  fawning  kiss'd  the  breech.* 

By  acts  like  these  he  hopes  to  seal 

The  summit  of  his  wishes ; 
And  for  ecclesiastic  weal, 

Partake  of  loaves  andjishes, 

'Tis  this  desire  impells  his  gall, 

To  rank  a  courtly  writer  ; 
His  darling  wish,  cathedral  stall, 

The  bishop's  robe  and  mitre. 

But  if  my  pray'rs  can  ought  avail, 

May  such  a  r-v-r-nd  cur 
In  this  design  completely  fail, 

Nor  thus  God's  calling  slur  ! 

Your  Mongrels  all  are  graceless  dogs, 

No  sportsman  can  abide  'em  ; 
They  nothing  scent  but  food. — Like  hogs 

May  Old  Nick  always  guide  'em  ! 

One  cur  like  this  would  taint  a  pack, 

In  field  found  always  tripping  ; 
Wherefore  instead  of  robes  on  back, 

It  merits  huntsman's  whipping. 


*  In  order  to  effect  the  darling  purpose  of  his  heart,  there  is  no  degrada- 
tion to  which  this  palavering  Mongrel  will  not  submit,  witness  his  Heraldic 
barkings  every  morning,  that  are  issued  forth  to  murder  truth,  and  sick«| 
reason  and  common  sense 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


Sir, 

The  utility  of  the  press  in  circulating  useful  informa- 
tion among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  in  invit- 
ing the  principles  of  political  independence,  and  diffus- 
ing a  general  spirit  of  reflection  and  inquiry,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  demand  illustration,  or  to  justify  denial.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  its  beneficial  influence  be  not 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  immorality,  indecency, 
and  utter  destitution  of  moral  and  political  principle,  so 
observable  in  those  popular  vehicles  of  slander,  folly,  and 
malignity  s  the  newspapers. 

Whoever  examines  the  history  of  the  popular  journals 
for  the  last  few  years,  will  discover  that  their  editors 
have  been  guided  in  their  opinions  by  the  most  selfish 
and  mercenary  motives.  The  Courier,  originally  a  vehe- 
ment advocate  of  revolutionary  opinions,  became,  in  a 
single  day,  the  furious  supporter  of  the  Pittite  system  ; 
the  columns  of  the  Times  were  crowded  with  the  most 
gloomy  predictions  respecting  Spain,  and  the  most  gross 
abuse  of  Lord  Wellington,  till  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
converted  the  traducer  by  purchasing  one-eighth  of  the 
paper ;  and  the  Statesman  commenced  its  career  with 
libels  on  Cobbett,  and  furious  attacks  on  the  reformers, 
till  its  determined  support  of  the  O.  P.'s  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  rabble,  and  rendered  it  advisable  to  ac- 
commodate its  political  dissertations  to  the  common 
taste  for  democratic  vehemence.  x- 

The  general  excitement  of  curiosity  in  those  who  had 
much  more  wisely  attend  to  business  than  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  or  the  transactions  of  their  neighbours,  is  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  utility  of  newspapers. 
The  common  people  of  late  years  have  become  so  wonder- 
fully learned  by  the  increase  of  Sunday  and  Weekly  Jour- 
nals, Gazettes,  Packets,  Pilots,  Ledgers,  Chronicles,  Posts, 
and  Statesmen, that  the  humblest  peasant,  and  the  sootiest 
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chimney-sweeper,  would  be  ashamed  not  to  read  and 
understand  the  news.  Questions  of  every  kind,  which 
in  former  times  were  regarded  as  difficult  and  obscure, 
are  now  discussed  by  every  class  of  people  with  the  ut- 
most ease  and  perspicuity.  Their  attention  is  not  only 
taken  up  with  government,  continental,  colonial,  com- 
pany, county  and  c@rporation  affairs,  but  they  have  also 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  their  neighbours';  domestic 
occurrences,  and  the  private  transactions  of  individuals, 
being  regarded  as  the  legitimate  subjects  of  general  cu- 
riosity and  inquiry,  as  public  and  ministerial  measures. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  newspaper  press 
affords  to  a  variety  of  hands  a  comfortable  occupation. 
Rag-merchants,  paper-makers,  stationers,  paragraph- 
mongers,  printers,  hawkers,  &c.  find  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  prints  the  means  of  exercising  their  respective 
talents.  Innumerable  authors,  anonymi  anonymorum — an 
endless  train  !  adepts  in  all  sciences,  divines  in  masque- 
rade, are  supported  by  these  channels  of  light  amusements, 
and  profound  speculation. 

Every  species  of  guilt,  every  mode  of  extravagance, 
every  description  of  gambling,  and  every  possible  method 
of  subverting  order,  and  setting  the  laws  at  defiance,  are 
daily  intimated,  propagated,  and  supported  by  the  news- 
papers. A  paper  without  murders,  robberies,  rapes, 
incest,  sacrilege,  incendiary,  letters,  forgeries,  executions, 
and  suicides,  is  said  to  be  void  of  news.  Without  these 
inspiring  articles  of  intelligence,  a  newspaper  is  insipid 
as  a  tragedy  without  daggers  and  bowls  of  poison.  The 
dislocation  of  a  bricklayer's  limbs,  and  the  destruction  of 
an  extensive  manufactory  by  fire,  are  read  with  an  avi- 
dity that  demonstrates  how  much  the  daily  and  familiar 
narration  of  such  facts  conduces  to  corrupt  the  imagina- 
tion and  indurate  the  heart. 

The  advertisements  of  newspapers,  while  they  may  prove 
of  occasional  and  individual  utility,  are  a  great  and  general 
nuisance  to  the  virtuous  and  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity.   Through  the  medium  of  advertisements  panders 
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publish  their  utility;  prostitutes,  in  the  character  of  la- 
dies in  distress,  proclaim  their  apartments,  and  quacks 
extend  the  circulation  of  their  nostrums.  Empirics  in- 
deed are  the  prominent  characters  in  a  newspaper.  Every 
one  will  hearken  to  the  voice  of  him  who  impudently 
asserts,  and  plausibly  pretends ;  and  however  ill-qualified 
to  discharge  or  demonstrate  what  he  may  have  under- 
taken, he  has  no  occasion  to  be  discouraged,  but  with  an 
unblushing  confidence  may  depend  on  the  favor  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  public. 

A  young  lady,  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  jaded  out 
with  tramping  the  streets,  sick  of  a  town  life,  and  sore 
with  midnight  bruizes,  apprehending  another  Bridewell 
lying-in,  advertises  for  a  partner  for  life.  "  She  is  not 
without  friends,  fortune,  and  admirers ;  but  she  has  not 
yet  met  with  the  man  for  whom  she  has  hitherto  pre- 
served her  spotless  heart,  and  has  made  avow  never  to 
part  with  her  hand  before  she  does.  Her  sentiments  of 
the  delicate  passion  correspond  with  the  ancient  heraldry. 
The  hearts  of  old,  says  our  inimitable  Shakespeare,  gave 
hands.  Not  that  she  is  affectedly  nice  respecting  his  per- 
son, years,  or  exterior.  A  young  man,  she  charitably 
presumes,  maybe  virtuous;  a  man  of  middle  age  discreet, 
and  if  somewhat  advanced  in  life  she  would  hope  to  pro- 
lit  herself  by  his  wisdom  and  experience.  It  is  the  mind 
thatshe  regards  more  than  the  man;  and  a  chaste  com- 
panion more  than  a  husband.  Letters  directed  to  — •, 
&c.  &c." 

Unmarried  ladies,  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
sprain  their  ancles,  or  to  acquire  dropsical  habits,  may 
have  them  reduced  with  the  greatest  ease  and  delicacy; 
and  married  ladies  becoming  pregnant  during  the  absence 
of  their  spouses,  be  treated  v;ith  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  consideration,  and  their  brats  be  provided  for. 

Benefices  also  are  sold  and  exchanged  by  public  ad- 
vertisement ;  a  whole  parish  of  human  souls  is  adver- 
tised to  be  transferred  by  their  fickle  pastors,  after  the 
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same  manner  that  a  frolicsome  farmer  barters  away  his 
flocks  of  sheep.  I  have  an  advertisement  before  me  of  a 
man  who  writes  himself  reverend,  but  who  has  certainly 
undertaken  the  most  irreverent  employment  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  Christian  minister.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy,  whom  he  acquaints,  without  any 
ceremony,  and  without  having  the  fear  of  God,  or  of  the 
bishop,  before  his  eyes,  that  he  continues  to  bay,  sdl,and 
exchange  livings,  &c.  to  buy  and  sell  chuplainskips,  &c 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  articles  are  compre- 
hended in  the  &c.'s,  but  I  take  it  for  granted,  any  man  so 
void  of  Christian  principle,  would  buy  or  sell,  or  exchange 
any  thing  else  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

With  the  same  matchless  impudence,  another  learned 
divine,  who  writes  himself  D.  D.  steals  printed  sermons, 
has  them  engraved'  in  a  writing  hand,  publicly  advertises 
and  vends  the  same  to  young  and  ignorant  deacons  and 
curates,  to  be  palmed  by  them  on  the  ignorant  and  deluded 
vulgar,  as  compositions  of  their  own. 

Numerous  candidates,  as  void  of  grace  as  of  under- 
standing, are  continually  offering  themselves  for  Lec* 
tureships,  and  dividing  a  parish  into  various  and  acri- 
monious parties  in  support  of  some  evangelical  preach- 
er, who  neglects  his  own  congregation  to  share  the  pro- 
fits of  a  fashionable  chapel.  Consecrated  chapels  are 
now  become  the  most  valuable  freeholds ;  they  are  ad- 
vertised in  common  with  houses,  granaries,  and  beer-cel- 
lars; and  shine  conspicuous,  side  by  side,  with  Gow- 
land's  Lotion,  or  the  Russia  Oil. 

The  subjoined  advertisement,  in  which  are  blended  the 
excellencies  of  several  others  that  have  lately  appeared  in 
the  Post  and  Sunday  Instructor,  presents  us  with  a  correct 
idea  of  the  pious  and  disinterested  motives  by  which  the 
establishes  of  popular  chapels  are  excited  to  activity. 


476  A  chapel  to  be  let. 

Advertisement. 

"pOR  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  service  of  Christ's  charch.— ~ 
TO  BE  LET,  for  one  year  certain,  or  leased  for  a  longer  term, 

T S Chapel ;  well  situate,  standing  and  being  upon 

a  rising  ground,  in  a  genteel,  substantial,  and  liberal  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  is  on  the  outside,  a  good  clock,  by  Harrison  ;  and 
an  elegant  turret,  capp'd  after  the  pleasing  manner  of  a 
Chinese  temple,  on  the  central  top  of  which  turret  is  a  wea- 
thercock, which3  to  those  who  have  the  courage  and  curiosity 
to  ascend,  affords  the  most  delicious  prospect  in  the  world  ! 

The  Surry  hills,  to  the  delighted  eye,  appear  like  playful 
lambkins — sporting  kids,  the  Middlesexian  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus, Hampstead  and  Highgate  hight !  while  Islington,  sa- 
lubrious, shines  serene — sweetly  contrasted  with  Bagnigge 
Wells,  and  Hockley  in  the  Hole. 

There  is  also  a  well-toned  bell,  not  ear  piercing  sharp,  nor 
melancholy  deep  ;  by  the  famous  Lincoln  bell-founder. 

The  time-piece  within  the  chapel  is  by  the  celebrated  Grig- 
nion,  the  wonderful  horometer  and  horologist;  and*  so  just 
are  its  movements,  that  the  female  visitors  of  fashion  esteem  it 
as  a  perfect  regulator,  and  set  their  repeaters  after  it,  during 
the  psalm-singing  part  of  the  service. 

The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  which  are  richly  carved  with 
grotesque  heads  and  ornaments,  cost  seventy-two  pounds  ;  and 
the  sounding-board  is  so  admirably  constructed  that  the  gen-. 
tlest  whisper  may  be  conveyed  to  the  dullest  ear,  in  the  remot- 
est corner  \ 

The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed, 
are  highly  finished,  flourished,  and  beautifully  diversified  in 
all  the  known  characters  of  Europe,  and  set  in  matchless  pa- 
pier mache  frames,  gleaming  in  all  the  effulgence  of  burnished 
gold. 

The  cove,  canopy,  roof,  or  ceiling  is  fret  in  fresco,  the  walls 
stuccoed,  the  pavement  modern  mosaic,  of  the  latest  fashion  ; 
the  whole  insuperably  brilliant. 

The  pews,  many  of  which  are  faced  with  azure  blue,  and 
saxon  green,  studded  with  lacquered  broad-headed  spikes, 
bring  in  at  present,  no  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  but  may  be  easily  improved  to  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
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without  crowding  the  company,  and  allowing  sufficient  lolling 
and  lounging  room. 

There  is  no  expence  of  clerk  or  pew-opener,  they  being  am- 
ply considered  out  of  the  Christmas-offerings,  commonly  called 
box-money. 

No  expence  of  organist,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  organ ;  but 
there  is  one  building,  which,  when  put,  will  with  the  necessary 
chaunters  and  voices,  be  compensated  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. 

There  are  only  thirty  coaches  and  ten  sedans  who  honor  the 
chapel  at  present  with  their  devotions;  but  it  is  computed, 
that  the  number  will  be  trebled  as  soon  as  the  orchestra  is 
opened. 

The  surplice  fees,  or  benevolent  donations,  are  evidently  on 
the  increase,  from  the  amiable  and  generous  disposition  of  the 
wealthy  visitors,  who  chuse  to  have  the  mystical  rite  of  matri- 
mony and  the  solemnity  of  baptism  performed  by  the  chap- 
lain, in  preference  to  the  parish  rector. 

The  cryptic  dormitory,  in  which  will  be  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  none  but  people  of  fashion,  promises,  in  a  short  time, 
to  bring  in  a  genteel  harvest  of  golden  orbicular  memorials, 
silk  scarfs,  and  bat-bands. 

The  surplices,  pulpit  cloths,  and  cushions;  Hewlett's  bible, 
little  thumb'd,  and  bound  in  blue  Turkey,  with  broad  silk  re* 
gisters,  and  blue  fringes;  three  folio  Common  Prayers,  in 
rich  binding — the  communion-plate,  &c.  to  be  taken  at  a  fair 
appraisement. 

Any  young  clergyman,  of  a  pleasing  person,  graceful  ad- 
dress, expert  in  the  exercise  of  the  snuff-box  or  the  eye-glass, 
with  a  musical  voice,  and  a  sweet  delivery,  may  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  such  enviable  and  rarely  united  ta- 
lents to  the  best  advantage. — None  other  need  apply. 

For  further  particulars,  enquire  of  A.  B.  at  the  Mitre  in 
Petty  France,  or  E.  F.  at  Simon  Magus's  head  in  the  Old  Jew- 
ry*— Secresy  if  required. 

So  much  for  the  abhorrence  of  simony,  so  observable 
in  the  clergy  of  the  present  day.  Nor  is  the  church  more 
active  than  the  court.  Civil  employments  of  considera- 
ble value,  requiring  the  most  exalted  virtue,  and  the  most 
extensive  knowledge  for  their  discharge,  to  the  disgrace 
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of  government,  notwithstanding  several  modern  statutes, 
are  advertised  in  public  newspapers,  and  bought  or  sold, 
and  even  publicly  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  man  who  purchases  his  employment,  or  his  seat, 
concludes  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  wonderful  advantages  to 
morals,  science,  and  religion,  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  It  is  demanded  by  the  honor  of  the  nation,  for  the 
safety  of  the  government,  and  for  the  private  peace  of 
every  individual,  not  less  than  for  the  public  good,  that 
the  productions  of  the  newspaper  press  should  be  sub- 
jected to  immediate  regulation,  not  by  the  infliction  of 
punishment  after  the  crime  is  committed,  but  by  the 
adoption  of  effectual  means  to  prevent  its  commission. 
Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  our  senators,  aud  the  inte* 
grity  of  those  in  whom  restrictive  measures  may  be  ex? 
pected  to  originate, 

I  remain,  &c.  &c>  P.P. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  of   THOMAS  COOKE, 
The  Pentonville  Miser. 


Alas  !  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 

Than  his,  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curse  ? 

The  beggars  but  a  common  fate  deplore  ;, 

The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor  I         Cowley. 


It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  to 
record  circumstances  more  abhorrent  to  humanity,  than 
those  lately  exhibited  in  a  short  memoir  of  the  above 
person,  (by  Mr.  William  Chamberlaine,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  medical  world,)  whose  disgusting 
*'  avarice,  hypocrisy,  low  cunning,  and  meanness,"  are 
said  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  through  life,  to  the  acU 
vanced  period  of  eighty-six  years,  without  being  marked 
by  one  good  action,  or  signalized  by  any  occurrence  but 
what  must  excite  disgust, 
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Luckily,  perhaps,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  being 
doubtful,  no  particular  town  or  village  can  with  certainty 
be  branded  with  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  such  a 
wretch.  He  descended,  it  appears,  from  an  itinerant 
fiddler,  and  received  but  very  little  paternal  education  ; 
but  this  defect  he  afterwards  supplied  by  his  own  per- 
severance. Early  in  life  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Mr. 
Postle,  a  dry-salter  and  paper  manufacturer  in  Norwich; 
afterwards  we  find  him  porter  to  a  sugar-baker,  and 
thence  an  exciseman  ;  in  which  situation  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  amazing  wealth,  by  marrying  his  mis- 
tress ;  though  he  was  afterwards  master  of  a  sugar 
concern  in  Puddle-Dock,  Blackfriars :  and  notwith- 
standing he  made  his  entrance  into  the  metropolis  with 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  having  had  but 
eight  when  he  left  Norwich  in  a  waggon,  he  lived 
to  accumulate  property  to  the  enormous  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  five 
pounds  in  the  three  per  cents. !  Such  an  unprecedented 
sum  could  only  have  found  way  into  his  possession  by 
means  the  most  disgusting,  if  not  dishonest  ;  and  by 
spurning  every  enjoyment  in  life,  literally  wanting  that 
which  he  had,  as  well  as  that  which  he  had  not.  In 
short,  verifying  the  observation  "that  money  is  a  greater 
torment  in  the  possession  than  in  the  pursuit." 

To  do  justice  to  such  a  character  would  be  to  extend 
this  article  far  beyond  its  limits.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  by  giving  some  of  the  prominent  anec- 
dotes of  his  character,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  his  manners  and  habits 
of  life. 

After  Mr.  Cooke  had  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  reside 
in  Winchester-place,  Pentonville,  he  hit  upon  a  notable  ex- 
pedient for  supplying  himself  with  his  favourite  vegetable 
(cabbage,)  in  high  perfection,  at  a  very  easjT  charge.  Annexed 
to  the  house  in  Winchester-place,  and  likewise  to  another  house 
that  he  afterwards  went  to  live  in,  No.  85,  White-lion  Street, 
Pentonville^  was  a  spot  of  ground,   which, when  he  first  took 
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the  premises,  was  laid  out  prettily  for  the  culture  of  flowers  ; 
but  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  man  who  despised  the  foppery  of  flowers, 
and  therefore  lost  no  time  in  rooting  them  all  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  flower-garden  a  cabbage-garden;  he  therefore 
dug  the  ground  himself,  to  avoid  paying  a  labourer,  and  paying 
the  tax  for  a  gardener,  and  sowed  cabbage  seed  all  over  it ;  in 
order  to  insure  an  early  growth  of  his  cabbages  he  industriously 
applied  himself  to  manuring  the  ground,  for  which  purpose  he 
would  sally  out  in  moonlight  nights  with  a  little  shovel  and  a 
basket,  and  shovel  up  the  horsedung  that  had  been  dropped  in 
the  course  of  the  day  in  the  City-road,  until  he  had  loaded  his 
basket ;  but  as  this  did  not  afford  him  a  constant  supply,  he  used 
to  avail  himself  of  a  different  sort  of  manure,  procurable  from  a 
source  nearer  home.  This  economical  management  was  so 
often  repeated,  and  so  often  noticed,  that  it  obtained  for  him  the 
nick-name  of  CABBAGE  COOKE,  jghich  name  he  retained 
ever  after. 


During  the  life-time  of  Mr.  C.'s  wife,  and  while  he  wa& 
engaged  in  the  sugar-house  business,  he  thought  that  his  heart 
expanded  a  little,  and  he  actually  formed  at  one  time,  the 
determination  of  keeping  two  horses,  and  even  a  carriage  !  With 
this  view,  he  was  for  some  time  on  the  look  out  for  the  purchase 
of  a  new  horse,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  already  possessed. 
In  these  researches,  it  was  his  lot  to  fall  into  company  with 
three  or  four  gentlemen,  among  whom,  one  of  them  was  bargain- 
ing with  another  for  the  sale  of  a  horse ;  the  price  was  to  be  twenty 
guineas.  Cooke,  who  knew  very  well  the  value  of  a  good  horse, 
examined  the  beast  with  great  accuracy,  and  ventured  to  say  to 
the  owner  of  the  horse,  that  if  the  gentleman  who  wished 
to  purchase  him,  had  bid  his  utmost  price,  he  considered  himself 
at  liberty  to  offer  more  ;  the  parties  agreeing  to  this,  Cooke  said 
he  would  give  twenty-two  guineas,  provided  the  owner  would 
allow  him,  as  a  trial,  to  take  a  ride  for  five  or  six  miles,  just  to 
know  his  paces,  and  ascertain  whether  he  would  suit  him  ;  pro- 
mising to  return  at  an  appointed  hour.  Mr.  Cooke  being  well 
known  to  all  the  parties,  this  indulgence  was  readily  granted. 
The  hour  of  his  promised  return  was  expired ;  but  no  Cooke. 
After  another  hour  of  impatient  expectation, Mr.  Cooke  returned* 
and  the  horse  returned ;  but  oh !  what  a  chaage  in  the  poor 
horse '.    He  was  led  in  by  his  rider,  limping,  sweating  through 
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pain  and  anguish,  the  blood  running  in  torrents  down  his 
fore  legs;  and  the  skin  and  muscular  parts  of  which,  were 
lacerated,  in  a  state  shocking  to  behold.  Cooke,  who  had 
always  tears  at  his   command,   threw  himself  into  a- chair,  and 

fell  to  lamenting  his  hard  fate,  that  his  dear  friend  Mr. 

should  meet  with  such  a  misfortune  !  After  requesting  a  few 
minutes  to  indnlge  his  grief,  he  related,  that  after  having  gone 
on  so  pleasantly,  never  having  met  with  a  more  lovely  creature, 
and  one  that  would  so  well  have  suited  him  ;  unfortunately,  in 
a  narrow  part  of  the  road  he  got  between  a  stage  coach  driving 
furiously,  and  a  waggon  going  in  the  contrary  direction.  AH 
his  efforts  to  avoid  injury  to  the  horse  were  in  vain  ;  the  wheels 
of  both  carriages  came  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
the  poor  horse  had  his  knees  broken  and  lacerated,  in  this 
miserable  manner,  as  you  see.  Nor  did  I,  continued  he,  escape; 
(then  shewing  his  worsted  stocking,  recently  torn  and  dirtied, 
and  a  slight  graze  or  excoriation  on  his  own  leg,)  for  I  myself, 
said  he,  was  near  being  killed,  see  my  stocking  and  my  poor 
leg!  The  poor  horse,  he  would  never  hereafter  be  good  for  any 
thing,  his  day  was  done;  the  broken  knees,  even  if  they  could 
be  cured,  would  ever  be  a  blemish,  and  hurt  the  sale  of  him* 
for  what  stranger  would  buy  a  horse,  that,  from  the  appearance 
of  broken  knees,  would  be  by  every  one  suspected  of  being  an 
habitual  stumbler.  But,  alas  !  it  was  an  accident;  he  was  truly 
sorry  for  it ;  but  nobody  can  help  accidents ;  however,  sir,  said 
he  to  the  owner,  since  I,  most  unfortunately,  had  your  horse  in 
my  care  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  I  am  willing  that  you  shall 
not  be  a  loser  by  him ;  nobody  now  would  give  five  pounds  for 
him,  but  as  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  his  misfortune  I  will  give 
you  fifteen.  Whether  matters  would  have  been  settled  between 
Cooke  and  the  owner  amicably,  is  unceitain,  but  the  gentleman 
that  was  bargaining  for  the  horce  when  Cooke  joined  their 
company,  and  who  had  long  known  the  horse  to  be  a  good  one, 
after  examining  the  injury  that  the  horse  had  received,  offered 
to  stand  to  his  original  bargain,  and  to  give  the  twenty  guineas 
he  had  formerly  offered,  provided  only  the  owner  would  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expence  of  employing  a  farrier  to  cure  the 
horse's  knees,  throw  him  in  the  saddle  and  bridle  into  the, 
bargain.  This  was  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  the 
horse  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  farrier,  was  soon  completely 
cured,  and  made  as  well  as  ever. 


4$2  His  cruelty  exemplified. 

The  gentleman  who  bought  the  horse,  belonged  to  a  club  of 
respectable  tradesmen  who  frequented  the  Three  Tuns  chop 
house,  in  Smithfield,  and  who  in  the  summer  season  occasionally 
made  an  excursion  to  dine  at  a  certain  tavern,  a  few  miles  from 
town.  He  being  one  of  the  party,  and  coming  rather  late,  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen,  who  were  standing  at  the  parlour  window, 
noticed  the  horse,  and  observed  that  he  did  not  appear  the  worse 
for  the  severe  operation  he  had  undergone  some  months  back. 
This  of  course  brought- on  an  enquiry  as  to  what  they  meant, 
and  now  the  murder  came  out.  It  seems  that  Cooke  on  the  day 
he  had  borrowed  the  horse  for  a  trial,  came  to  this  very  house, 
and  alighting,  led  the  horse  to  a  farrier's  shop  near  at  hand. 
He  there  made  his  proposal  to  the  farrier's  man,  (the  master 
being  from  home)  to  cut  and  mangle  the  horse's  knees,  so  as  to 
make  him  bleed  freely,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  he  had  broken 
his  knees  by  some  bad  accident,  but  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  injure 
any  of  the  tendons  or  do  him  any  permanent  mischief.  To  this 
act  of  cruelty  the  fellow  at  first  objected,  but  upon  Cooke's  re- 
presenting that  there  was  a  considerable  bet  depending  on  it, 
and  saying  that  if  he  would  not  do  it,  he  should  easily  find  some 
one  else  that  would,  the  fellow  thought  he  might  as  well  earn 
the  reward  (two  pots  of  beer)  as  another,  and  accordingly  scored 
and  lacerated  the  horse  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Cooke,  and  the 
disgust  and  horror  of  the  bystanders,  some  of  whom  w:ere  the 
very  men  that  were  then  assembled  at  the  dinner  party,  In  thai 
condition  the  inhuman  wretch  rode  the  miserable  animal  to  town, 
exulting  in  the  hope  that  by  this  stratagem  he  should  get  the 
horse  some  pounds  cheaper  ;  but  his  knavery,  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lies,  stood  him  in  no  stead  on  this  occasion,  and  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  way  we  have  already  shewn. 


The  above  anecdote  explains  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  fond  of  keep- 
ing a  horse,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  parsimonyin  other 
respects  he  always  took  care  that  the  horse  he  possessed  should 
be  a  good  one.  During  the  time  he  lived  in  Winchester-place,  he 
began  to  think  that  he  could  maintain  his  horse  much  cheaper 
by  having  him  at  home,  than  by  keeping  him  at  a  livery-stable. 
For  this  purpose,  he  actually  converted  the  kitchen  of  his  house 
in  Winchester- place  into  a  stable,  and  used  to  curry,  and  fodder, 
and  do  all  the  necessaries  about  his  horse  with  his  own  hands,  to 
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save  the  expence  of  hiring  a  stable-boy.  Besides,  in  this  saving 
plan,  he  had  the  dung  too  for  his  cabbages,  which  was  no  small 
advantage. 

As  he  had  the  horse,  he  thought  it  would  be  no  very  great 
expence  to  keep  a  chaise  for  this  horse  to  draw,  and  he  aetually 
did  at  one  time  relax  so  far  from  his  rigid  system  of  ceconoray,as 
to  resolve  on  keeping  one.  Accordingly,  he  bargained  with  a 
coach-maker,  and  the  chaise  was  sent  home,  with  harness  and 
every  thing  complete.  Mr.  Cooke,  however,  in  ordering  home 
this  chaise,  seemed  for  once  to  have  forgotten  his  prudent  fore- 
sight, and  to  have  neglected  to  weigh  all  the  expences  attending 
the  keeping  this  vehicle.  He  had  no  chaise-house  to  put  it  in, 
to  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  He  saw,  that  although  he  might 
be  able  to  dress  his  horse,  the  keeping  the  chaise  and  horse  too, 
clean  and  in  order,  would  be  too  much  for  him  ;  he  even  forgot 
the  tax  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  carriage  ;  and  he  found 
that  he  could  not  do  without  a  man-servant  to  take  care  of  his 
horseand  chaise.  Therefore,  until  he  could  hire  this  man-servant, 
he  could  not  run  his  chaise.  How  he  was  to  dispose  of  it  in  the 
mean  time,  he  had  not  thought  of.  To  keep  it  in  the  open  area, 
before  the  house,  would  not  do.  It  might  be  stolen  at  night, 
or  injured  ;  and  the  rain  would  render  it  unfit  for  use  ;  and  the 
doors  were  not  wide  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  run  through 
the  house,  into  the  back-part.  How  then  was  he  to  manage  ? 
Why,  he  had  the  wheels  taken  off,  and  put  in  the  back  garden, 
and  the  body  was  then  carried  through  the  bouse,  into  the  back- 
yard, and  lifted  up  through  the  back  window  into  his  bed  cham- 
ber. However,  that  he  did  not  entirely  give  up  the  idea  of  run- 
ning his  chaise,  was  evident  from  his  attempts  to  hire  a  mau^ 
servant. 

On  maki  ng  known  that  he  wanted  one,  he  had  several  ap- 
plications; but,  one  man  was  too  slight  to  do  the  work,  another 
too  old;  one  he  rejected,  because  he  was  a  thin,  lathy-shanked, 
fellow,  with  a  wide  mouth,  that  he  was  sure  would  eat  too, 
much ;  another  because  he  owned  he  could  not  do  without  a 
little  drop  of  gin,  once  a  week.  But  there  were  two  grand 
objections  to  all  that  offered;  namely,  that  they  all  declared 
they  expected  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  victuals;  the  other,  the 
rogues,  without  exception,  asked  a  great  deal  more  wages  than 
he  was  inclined  to  give ;  and  therefore  he  was  determined  to, 
keep,  the  chaise  and  wheels  where  they  were,   until  he  could, 
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find  some  more  reasonable  attendant.  Now  as  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  such  a  one  as  would  answer  Mr.  Cooke's  expectations 
would  offer;  and  in  fact,  none  did  offer,  the  chaise-body  stood 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  wheels  lay  againt  the  wall  in  his 
garden,  for  years  after  years,  until  they  were  quite  rotten ;  and 
the  wheels  especially,  that  had  been  exposed  to  all  variations 
and  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds. 
In  this  state,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  to  sell  them,  and 
among  other  customers  whom  he  wished  to  attract,  he  offered 
them  to  a  gentleman  that  was  afterwards  his  executor,  telling 
him  that  he  expected  a  good  price  for  the  vehicle,  as  it  had  never 
heen  used  but  once,  namely,  from  the  maker's  house  to  his  own, 
and  of  course  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear. 


A  paper  maker  of  the  name  of  King,  who  had  been  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  same  manufactory  in  which  Mr.  Cooke  worked 
in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Cooke,  and  actually  went  so  far  in  making  him  presents  and 
entertaining  him,  and  driving  him  in  gigs  to  fairs  and  races, 
and  watering  places,  relying  on  Cooke's  professions  that  he  should 
never  want  while  he  lived,  and  should  be  a  rich  man  at  his  death, 
that  the  credulous  man  at  last  ruined  himself,  and  became  a 
bankrupt. 

The  goodness  of  this  man's  character  procured  him  many 
.,  friends :  this  circumstance  Cooke  well  knew ;  so  that  when  Mr. 
King  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  his  distress,  he  contrived 
to  give  him  some  plausible  reason  for  delaying  his  intended  be- 
nefaction until  he  should  have  tried  all  his  other  friends  ;  <4  and 
after  you  have  obtained  all  you  can  get  from  all  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  come  to  me.*'  Mr.  King  took  his  advice,  and  shortly 
after- waited  on  him  with  a  list  of  benefactions,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  trade,  together  with  the  names  of  the  subscri- 
bers; "  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  taken  your  counsel,  in 
making  you  the  last  of  my  friends  whom  I  call  upon  ;  and,  as 
you  always  said  you  would  do  something  handsome  for  me,  now 
is  the  time  for  yon  to  shew  your  friendship,  and  give  me  your 
assistance.  I  have  now,  sir,  collected  from  my  other  friends, 
to  the  amount  specified  in  this  list  of  subscribers,  and,  however 
small  your  donation  may  be,  still  it  will  increase  the  sum,  and 
I  shall  be  thankful  for  whatever  you  may  give,"     f*  How  much 
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have  you  got?"  said  Cooke.  King  answered,  C{  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,"  "  Twohundred pounds,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Cooke, 
"  why,  sir,  you  ought  never  to  want  money  again  as  long  as 
you  live!  two  hundred  pounds,  sir!  why  it  is  a  fortune!  an  hn-> 
mense  sum !  you  cannot  want  any  more  money,  with  so  large  a 
sum  in  possession;  but,  sir,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice, 
that  will  be  worth  double  the  money;  and  that  is,  if  ever  you 
buy  a  pint  of  beer  again,  as  long  as  you  have  existence,  you  ought 
to  be  damned!  There  are  plenty  of  pumps,  and  1  will  give 
vou  nothing." 


Disease,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  creeping  on  by  slow 
degrees,  Mr.  Cooke  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  from  time  to  time,  for  medical  advice.  But  not  rinding 
such  instantaneous  relief  from  the  prescriptions  of  those  physi- 
cians whom  he  consulted,  as  he  expected  to  receive,  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  from  one  doctor  to  another,  until  he  tired  them  all. 
Many  are  the  anecdotes  which  might  be  related,  the  tricks  which 
this  avaricious  old  man  used  to  play,  to  cheat  medical  men  of 
their  time,  and  save  his  money.  He  would  make  no  scruple 
to  beg  from  some  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  heknewtobe  sub- 
scribers, a  letter  for  a  dispensary,  and  clothing  himself  in  his 
own  old  ragged  and  cast-off  apparel,  would  attend  regularly, 
as  a  pauper,  among  others,  to  receive  advice  and  medicines  gra- 
tuitously; and  this  for  several  successive  weeks.  At  length, 
however,  his  real  circumstances  being  made  known  to  the 
medical  gentlemen,  by  some  of  the  patients,  or  by  other  means, 
he  has  been  dismissed,  in  a  way  not  much  to  his  credit ;  and 
this  has  happened  to  him  more  than  once. 

At  one  time  he  obtained  a  recommendation  as  a  patient  to 
the  dispensary  for  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  in  Charter- 
house-square. The  natural  goodness  and  suavity  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's disposition,  induced  him  to  pay  every  attention  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  passed  himself  upon  him  as  a  reduced  tradesman 
who  had  seen  better  days  ;  but  finding  that  this  old  man  *;ould 
not  be  satisfied,  without  engrossing  a  great  deal  more  of  Ins  time 
than  he  could  well  spare,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  make  some 
inquiry  concerning  his  patient:  and  at  length  learning  who  he 
was,  he  read  him  a  very  serious  lectufe  on  the  meanness  and  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  in  thus  obtaining  gratuitously  that 
which  wa6  only  intended  for  the  necessitous;     andaquainted 
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him  that  if  he  expected  his  future  services,  he  must  give  a  fee. 
as  was  usual  with  other  gentlemen.  "  Very  well,"  said  old  Cooke, 
"  1  am  willing  to  pay  any  thing  in  reason  ;but  mark  this,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  cured  first,  for  I  always  go  upon  the  maxim  of  "  no 
cure  no  pay."  Mr.  Saunders  rang  the  bell,  desired  the  servant 
to  call  in  the  next  patient  in  rotation,  and  politely  wishing  Mr. 
Cooke  a  good  morning,  desired  the  servant  to  "  open  the  street 
door  for  the  gentleman." 

Another  time,  Mr.  C.  became  so  excessively  troublesome  to 
a  physician  to  whom  he  had  paid  about  four  or  five  half  guineas, 
that  the  doctor  at  last  told  him,  he  had  tried  every  remedy  and 
exerted  all  his  skill,  and  could  render  him  no  farther  service. 
"  Then  give  me  back  my  gold,  sir,"  said  Cooke;  "why  did  you 
rob  me  of  my  gold,  unless  you  meant  to  cure  ?"  The  Doctor, 
whose  chariot  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  him,  left  the  old  man 
to  vent  his  spleen  in  the  study,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the 
servants,  and  gave  orders  that  he  never  should  he  admitted  again. 


Mr.  Cooke  would,  without  ceremony,  go  to  the  housesof  apo- 
thecaries, and  have  them  called  up  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  administer  some  medicine,  for  a  complaint  he  was 
subject  to  in  his  bowels;  which  he  would  want  to  have  made  up 
for  two-pence;  if  this  was  refused,  he  would  go  as  far  as  four- 
pence;  but  if  it  was  to  be  sixpence  he  would  go  to  another  shop 
and  make  the  same  disturbance  ;  if  he  could  get  nothing  for  his 
groat,  he  would  go  to  a  druggist's  and  buy  a  pennyworth  of 
jalap;  for  he  said  he  would  sooner  bear  the  pain  in  his  guts  all 
day,  than  pay  such  a  great  deal  of  money  as  sixpence  for  physic. 

At  one  time  Mr.  C.  rang  up  the  domestics  of  a  medical  gentle- 
man in  Islington  at  four  o'clock  in  a  winter's  morning.  On  the 
door  being  opened,  to  the  question,  what  is  your  pleasure  r  he 
answered,  tsmy  business  is  pain, jmd  my  pleasure  is  to  see  your 
master."  *«  Sir,  my  master  has  been  out  at  a  labour  all  night, 
very  much  fatigued,  and  not  very  well,  and  has  not  been  in  bed 
above  half  an  hour."  "  Don't  tell  me  about  his  labours  and  his 
being  unwell ;  doctors  must  get  up  at  all  hours,  well  or  ill.  Tell 
him  he  must  come  down.  I  do  not  come  as  a  pauper;  I  can 
pay  for  what  I  have."     Away  the  servant  went  to  tell  his  master; 
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who  sent  his  compliments  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  really  was 
very  poorly,  but  that  his  assistant,  a  regularly  bred  and  skilful 
young  gentleman,  was  then  putting  on  his  cloaths  to  wait  on 
him,  arid  would,  he  was  sure,  supply  his  place,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  patient.  ''Then  he  may  put  off  his  cloaths  again,  and 
go  to  his  bed ;  I  will  have  no  assistant ;  I  will  see  none  but  the 
master  ;  I  have  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  am  willing 
to  pay  for  what  1  have."  Down  stairs  the  master  came  ;  but  when 
he  saw  it  was  Cooke,  whom  he  happened  to  know,  although  his 
servant  did  not,  he  wished  himself  in  bed  again.  Cooke  in 
feis  usual  way,  kept  him  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  giving  a 
detail  of  symptoms  and  complaints,  which  could  just  as  well  have 
been  given  in  three  minutes.  "  Sir,"  answered  the  doctor, 
"from  the  very  circumstantial  account  you  have  given  of  the 
symptoms,  I  understand  what  your  disease  is  perfectly  well,  and 
I  will  make  you  up  a  small  draught  that  shall  relieve  you  in  an 
instant. 

Cooke.  What  will  you  charge  me  for  it  ? 

Doctor.  Only  eighteen-^pence. 

Cooke.  Eigh teen-pence  !  why  sir,  do  you  think  I  get  my  mo- 
ney on  the  highway  by  robbing  people  ?  I  never  heard  of  such 
extortion  in  my  life  !  Eighteen-pence !  T  thought  you  might  have 
made  me  up  something  for  two-pence! 

Doctor,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  too  many,  who  think 
that  because  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  rise  to  all  calls 
at  unseasonable  hours,  they  may  wantonly,  and  without  absolute 
necessity,  or  consideration  of  his  fatigues  in  the  day-time,  call 
him  out  of  his  bed  whenever  they  please  ;  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  of  a  gentleman's  being  called  up  on  a  two-penny 
errand.  As  you  must  certainly  mean  to  insult  me,  there  is  the 
door,  sir. 

Cooke.  Well,  sir,  will  you  make  me  something  for  four' 
pence? 

Doctor.  No,  nor  for  four  shillings,  therefore  go  your  ways, 
and  be  thankful  that  your  years  protect  you  from  a  kicking ; 
«nd  never  come  near  my  house  again  either  by  day  or  by  night. 


Soon  after  Mr.  C.  went  to  live  in  White-lion  street,  he  sent 
for  a  Mr.  Pigeon,  a  surgeon,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  sipie  of 
the  street,  to  examine  an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  which  gave  him  a  little 
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temporary  alarm,  he  being  of  a  very  gross  habit  of  body.  After 
the  gentleman  had  duly  inspected  it,  Mr.  Cooke  asked  him  if 
he  could  cure  it.  "  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  surgeon.  "  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  you  can  make  a  perfect  cure 
of  it  r"  "  A  month.'"  "  And  how  much  must  I.  give  you?"  Mr. 
Pigeon,  who  saw  that  the  sore  was  not  of  any  great  importance, 
answered  "  a  guinea."  "  Very  well,"  replied  Cooke,  "  but  mark 
this, — a  guinea  is  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  when  I  agree 
for  sums  of  such  magnitude,  I  go  upon  the  system  of  NO 
CURE  NO  PAY;  so  if  I  am  not  cured  at  the  expiration  of  the 
month,  I  pay  you  nothing."  This  was  agreed  to.  After  diligent 
attendance  for  several  days,  the  wound  was  so  near  being  healed, 
that  Cooke  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  would  not  let  Pigeon 
see  it  any  more.  However,  within  two  or  three  days  of  the 
month  being  expired,  the  old  fellow  got  some  sort  of  plaster 
with  euphorbium  in  it,  from  a  farrier,  and  made  a  new  ulcer  on 
the  place  where  the  former  had  been;  and  sending  for  Pigeon  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  shewed  him  that  his  leg  was  not  well, 
and  that  of  course  the  guinea  he  had  agreed  for  was  forfeited  ! 
This  story  the  old  fellow  used  to  tell  of  himself  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  called  it  "  plucking  a  Pigeon*" 


SALVADOR  HOUSE; 

OR, 

THE    QUAKER    TOPSY-TURVY. 


Ci  When  I  hear  such  language  as  this,  T  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther I  stand  upon  my  head  or  my  heels." — [Vide  Report  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Free 
Mason's  Tavern,  of  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Society.  J 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

When  our  political  theorists  are  discussing  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  a  free  press,  they  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  benefits  which  result  from  its  existence  surpass, 
in  an  incalculable  proportion,  any  of  the  evils  which  it 
may  produce.     It  is  with  this  specific  branch  of  liberty, 
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as  it  is  with  freedom  in  general ;  its  worst  errors  even 
are  preferable  to  the  best  virtues  of  a  state  of  servility 
and  prostitution.  The  press  is  a  universal  monitor, 
whose  counsels  and  chidings  reach  every  where,  and  from 
whose  rebuke  the  vicious  are  as  unable  to  fly,  as  the 
good  are  unwilling  to  lose  its  praise*  In  the  course  of 
your  labours,  Sir,  you  have  often  successfully  devoted 
your  pages  to  the  exposure  of  secret  knavery  which 
was  silently  debasing  the  morals  of  society  ;  and  by  the 
unawed  freedom  of  your  censures,  you  have  deterred 
many  from  prosecuting  a  career  of  fraud  and  iniquity, 
which  had  bade  defiance  to  the  partial  and  not  very  au- 
dible condemnation  of  private  life.  And  even  where, 
from  the  robust  materials  composing  the  minds  of  some 
offenders,  your  success  has  not  been  so  complete  as  to 
crush  or  check  their  excesses,  you  have  at  least  rendered 
them  less  dangerous  by  exposure,  and  secured  the  un- 
wary from  mischief,  by  shewing  how  the  perils  that 
threatened  them  might  be  avoided.  In  the  hope  of  ac- 
complishing one  or  the  other  of  these  two  effects,  I  now 
venture  to  address  you  upon  the  recent  transactions  con- 
nected with  Joseph  Lancaster.  I  must  premise,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  totally  foreign  from  my  present 
purpose  to  agitate  the  question  between  him  and  Dr. 
Bell ;  you  have  often  recurred  to  it,  and  events  seem  to 
justify  the  opinions  you  uniformly  expressed.  My  bu- 
siness is  with  the  man,  rather  than  the  teacher;  though, 
as  it  will  be  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  separate  the 
two  characters,  the  opprobrium  that  may  darken  the  one 
will  inevitably  cast  some  portion  of  its  shade  upon  the 
other. 

Long  before  the  late  exposure  of  Joseph  Lancaster, 
Rumour,  that  busy  liar  sometimes,  but  faithful  chro- 
nicler at  others,  had  scattered  abroad  many  awkward  in- 
sinuations against  the  humility,  integrity,  and  sincerity 
of  this  meek  follower  of  a  meek  sect.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  some  minds.  The 
man  whom  royalty  had  so  conspicuously  patronised,  held 
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a  firm  place  in  tlje  estimation  of  the  million,  even  in  de- 
fiance of  that  knowledge  which  teaches  that  royal  notice 
and  protection  are  the  most  dubious  of  all  claims  to  the 
respect  of  the  virtuous,  or  the  approbation  of  the  wise. 
But  there  was  another  thing  which  contributed  to  prop 
the  feeble  fabric  reared  by  the  countenance  of  the  great ; 
this  was  the  'practical  good  which  Joseph  Lancaster  daily 
performed,  the  practical  benefits  which  daily  resulted  from 
his  labours.  No  enquiry  was  made  indeed,  whether  these 
advantages  were  so  peculiar  to  the  man,  that  they  could 
spring  only  from  himself;  still  less  was  any  enquiry  made 
whether  his  elaborate  efforts  to  produce  good,  sprung 
from  a  noble  disinterestedness  of  virtue,  or  from  a  lurking 
desire  of  pelf,  a  secret  ambition  of  greatness  and  opu- 
lence. He  was  trusted  with  that  amiable  credulity  which 
disposes  the  majority  of  mankind  to  worship  virtue  as 
she  presents  herself,  without  too  nice  and  anxious  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  motives  that  may  actuate  her.  Thus 
it  was  that  Joseph  Lancaster  stood  upon  a  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  ambitious 
among  those  who  seek  only  to  do  good,  and  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  benevolent  purposes  that  were  im- 
puted to  him,  were  lavished  with  blameable  profusion. 
He  travelled  over  the  country  like  an  apostle  of  righte- 
ousness; received  every  where  as  the  harbinger  of  know- 
ledge, and  peace,  and  virtue;  and  idolized  as  a  man  who 
sacrificed  every  consideration  of  personal  advantage,  com- 
fort, and  repose,  to  the  laborious  toils  of  eradicating  ig- 
norance and  vice  in  whatever  quarter  they  reared  them- 
selves. 

Was  there  nothing  but  cajoling  subtlety  in  this  man's 
pretensions,  or  has  he  fallen  into  debasement  and  con- 
tempt as  virtuous  men  have  before  him,  in  yielding  to 
momentary  but  fatal  temptations  ?  To  the  leniency,  to 
the  liberality,  to  the  mercy  of  the  latter  supposition,  he 
has  no  claim  ;  for  if  he  had  indeed  been  the  victim  of  tem- 
porary delusion,  his  return  from  error  and  vice  would 
have  been  marked  by  that  contrition  and  humility  which 
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ever  accompany  the  awakening  convictions  of  an  inge- 
nuous mind  that  has  lapsed  into  crimes.  He  would  have 
been  the  first  to  lament  his  own  degeneracy  ;  the  first  to 
atone  for  it ;  the  first  to  see  it  in  all  its  deformity.  He 
would  have  stood  before  his  former  patrons,  the  patrons 
of  his  presumed  virtue  as  much  as  of  his  acknowledged  abi- 
lity, abashed,  confounded,  and  submissive.  These  would 
have  been  the  tokens  by  which  his  friends  might  have 
recognized  the  return  of  a  virtuous  man  from  error,  and 
by  these  tokens  they  might  safely  have  trusted  in  his  fu- 
ture conduct.  It  is  he  who  has  tried  the  infamy  of  vice, 
and  abandons  it  from  abhorrence,  whose  steady  practice 
of  virtue  may  perhaps  be  most  securely  anticipated. 

But  how  did  Joseph  Lancaster  act?  With  stubborn- 
ness, with  contumely,  with  arrogance.  He  had  offended, 
deeply  offended,  and  yet  he  assumed  all  the  indignant 
pride  of  a  calumniated  man.  His  misconduct  was  glar- 
ing, was  enormous,  and  yet  he  defied  reproof.  He  had 
forfeited  every  claim  to  confidence,  and  yet  he  denied  any 
right  to  those  who  withdrew  their  confidence  from  him. 
He  had  abused  and  betrayed  a  trust  which  had  been 
delegated  to  him,  and  yet  he  disdained  to  render  any  ac- 
count, or  submit  to  any  examination.  Who,  or  what,  I 
would  ask,  is  this  Joseph  Lancaster,  that  thus  insultingly 
presumes  to  annul,  in  his  own  person,  all  the  established 
modes  of  procedure  which  belong  to  similar  cases,  and 
calls  upon  the  world  to  believe  him  innocent,  to  treat 
him  as  an  honourable  man,  in  defiance  of  facts,  which 
proclaim  him  neither  theone  nor  the  other  ?  What  exclu- 
sive right  can  he  shew,  what  prescriptive  one  can  he  plead, 
that  entitles  him  to  assume  so  lofty  a  tone,  to  adopt  so 
preposterous  a  conduct?  Let  us  examine  him  a  little 
more  closely  ;  and  a  few  stubborn  facts  may  help,  per- 
haps, if  not  to  explain  the  enigma,  at  least  to  unfold  the 
man. 

Does  he  forget  (doubtless  he  wishes  it  to  be  forgotten) 
the  improvident  manner,  the  careless  extravagance  with 
which  he  administered   the  financial  concerns  of  the  in- 
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stitution?  This  could  not  be  the  effect  of  ignorance, 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  be  instructed ;  and  we  know  that 
he  was  instructed  :  it  could  not  result  from  inexpert- 
mess,  for  the  accounts  were  neither  numerous  nor  com- 
plicated. If  it  be  ascribed  to  negligence,  it  is  assuming 
the  most  candid  supposition ;  though  without  any  great 
refinement  of  our  moral  duties,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
the  wilful  neglect  of  a  confided  trust  is  criminal.  The 
fact,  however,  is  undeniable,  and  being  so,  it  proves 
against  the  man.  Mr.  Whitbread,  indeed,  with  that 
good-natured  enthusiasm  which  often  makes  him  ridi- 
culous in  more  places  than  taverns,  softened  down  the 
humiliating  truth,  by  informing  Joseph  Lancaster, 
"  that  no  man  is  fit  for  every  thing,  and  that  it  was  no 
reproach  to  any  one  to  be  told,  that  he  did  not  possess 
universal  talent."  It  suited  Mr.  Whitbread's  ulterior 
views  to  hold  this  gentle*  and  unassuming  language  to 
Joseph  "Lancaster;  he  is  not  commonly  so  mild  and 
merciful  to  all  delinquents. 

But  passing  from  this  instance  of  gross  negligence,  or 
something  worse,  let  us  contemplate  another  interesting  fact 
in  this  meek  and  virtuous  man's  conduct.  Heopeneda 
school  at  Tooting,  and  called  it  Salvador  House.  Its  object 
was  somewhat  different  from  the  institution  in  the  Borough 
which  he  also  superintended.  Anxious  only  to  do  good, 
this  amiable  man  was  eager  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
his  system  by  every  possible  means.  He  made  capaci- 
ous arrangements  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  and  adopt- 
ed one  plan  which  seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  that 
pure  spirit  of  benevolence  which  was  supposed  to  actu- 
ate him.  He  required,  and  received,  from  the  parents  of 
the  children,  half  a  year's  money  for  their  education, 
in  advance.  It  was  unsuspectingly  paid,  and  Joseph 
Lancaster,  a  moderate,  conscientious  quaker,  very  quiet- 
ly pocketed  these  anticipated  sums.  The  parents  felt  no 
uneasiness,  but  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  stipulated 
services  would  be  as  faithfully  performed  by  Joseph 
Lancaster,  who  had  received  his  hire  before-hand s  as 
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if  he  had  to  look  for  his  reward,  when  the  duty  was  ac- 
tually finished.  They  were  deceived.  There  are  but 
two  bad  paymasters,  says  the  old  adage — they  who  pay 
before-hand,  and  they  who  do  not  pay  at  all.  To  this  it 
may  surely  be  added,  there  is  only  one  sort  of  really  bad 
workmen— they  who  receive  the  price  for  good  work 
before  it  is  done,  and  then  never  finish  it.  Thi3  was  Jo- 
seph Lancaster's  plan.  No  bills  were  paid,  no  means  se- 
cured to  carry  on  the  establishment.  The  money  dis- 
appeared, nobody  knew  how  ;  and,  at  length,  the  upright 
and  conscientious  master  disappeared  likewise.  One 
morning,  the  children  assembled  in  the  school-room  to 
breakfast,  as  usual.  No  breakfast  was  ready.  They 
waited  as  patiently  as  hungry  children  can  be  expected 
to  wait.  No  master  was  visible.  Joseph  Lancastkh 
had  decamped  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  humanity  of  the  neighbours,  the  children  whom 
he  had  been  paid  before  hand  to  educate  and  support,  might 
have  starved  till  their  respective  friends  and  parents  could 
have  been  apprized  of  their  condition,  and  took  them  home. 
I  am  told,  that  the  benevolence  of  many  individuals 
in  the  neighbourhood,  did  them  great  credit  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  especially  that  of  the  baker  who  had  sup- 
plied the  school  with  bread,  who,  though  never  receiving 
a  farthing  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  sent  in  the  regular 
quantity,  that  the  children  might  be  fed  as  usual. 

I  will  not  follow  Joseph  Lancaster  through  his  fugi- 
tive career;  but  I  will  ask,  in  the  name  of  insulted  vir- 
tue and  integrity,  is  this  the  man  who  deserved  the  pa- 
thetic adjuration  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  or  who  ought  to 
have  dared  to  assume  the  reluctant  submission  of  a  ca- 
lumniated individual?  Mr.  Whitbread,  indeed,  made 
himself  thoroughly  ridiculous:  it  was  the  true  mock 
heroic,  degraded  by  its  application.  By  what  splendor 
of  virtue,  I  would  ask,  were  the  vices  of  this  man  re- 
deemed, that  all  memory  of  them  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  his  future  support  solicited  with  a  servility 
which  disgraced  the  cause,  and  dishonoured  the  eolict* 
tol.  vi,  3  s 
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or?  And  when  Mr.  Whitbread  so  pathetically  implor- 
ed him  to  accept  the  office  by  the  memory  of  all  those 
children  who  had  already  benefited  from  his  services,  did 
he  include  in  the  list,  those  who  had  been  left  to  starve, 
and  whose  parents  had  been  defrauded  ?  It  was  mock- 
ery, it  was  insult,  to  hold  such  language  to  a  man  in  Jo- 
seph Lancaster's  situation  ;  it  was  confounding  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed, 
took  a  more  manly  part,  and  disdained  to  cull  silken 
phrases,  that  might  soothe,  not  irritate,  the  shrinking 
sensibility  of  a  wounded  conscience. 

But  the  veil  is  now  torn  off.  The  delusion  is  past, 
and  whatever  respectability  may  hereafter  attach  to.  the 
name  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  it  must  be  derived  from  a 
punctilious  discharge  of  his  humble  labors  as  a  peda- 
gogue. If  he  be  laborious,  and  attentive,  and  steady  in 
his  present  calling,  he  may  perhaps,  fairly  earn  the  sa- 
lary [£1  per  diem)  which  the  committee  have  appointed 
as  a  reward.  I  own  I  regret  that  such  reward  was 
forced  upon  the  haughty  quaker,  as  I  would  much 
rather  it  should  have  been  granted  to  the  contrite  sup- 
plicant for  aid  and  protection  :  but  being  done,  it  only 
remains  for  Joseph  Lancaster  to  redeem  a  sullied  re- 
putation by  an  anxious  regularity  of  future  behaviour. 
I  do  not  forget  the  supercilious  humility  with  which  he 
professed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office  of  "  shoe 
black"  in  his  own  institution  ;  nor  will  I  conceal  my  se- 
rious opinion,  that  his  conduct  entitled  him  to  no  better 
calling;  but  he  has  a  better  now,  audit  is  his  concern 
that  he  makes  himself  honored  in  it.  It  is  true  he  will 
not  be  able  with  this  income  to  set  up  his  carriage — for 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  two  carriages  were  sold  at  the 
sale,  in  St.  George's  Fields;  whether  purchased  for  osten*. 
tation,  or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy  I  know  not  : 
but  though  it  may  cost  a  struggle  to  the  evangelical 
spirit  of  this  quaker  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world,  he  will  certainly  be  as  much  ele- 
vated as  he  deserves  when  he  trudges  along  upon  neat's 
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leather,  and  somewhat  more  respectably,  than  if  lolling 

in  a  chariot  so  disreputably  obtained. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my 
astonishment  at  the  desire  manifested  by  the  committee 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Joseph  Lancaster.  Certainly 
there  is  no  such  profound  mystery  in  the  system  of 
education  which  bears  his  name,  that  no  other  man 
could  be  found  to  superintend  its  details :  those  details 
are  exceedingly  simple,  easily  learned  and  easily  prac- 
tised. The  anxiety,  therefore,  which  was  shown  to  in- 
duce him  to  conduct  the  establishment  in  St.  George's 
Fields  I  can  attribute  only  to  humanity,  which  shrunk 
from  turning  him  destitute  upon  the  world ;  it  could  not 
be  from  any  value  attached  to  his  name,  for  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  committee  had  vindi- 
cated the  establishment  from  that  stigma,  by  changing 
its  appellation  from  the  Royal  Lancasterian  to  the  British 
Institution  ;  an  example  which  I  should  wish  to  see 
followed  by  all  the  auxiliary  establishments  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

-    ,    I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
November  Mth,  1813.  T. 


THE  WHIGS  IN  DESPAIR. 


Military  successes,   above  all  others,  elevate  the  minds  of  a 
people." — Atterbury. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

I  happened  to  be  lounging  up  at  Bellamy's  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  session  of  parliament,  when  I  ob~ 
served  two  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition  in 
the  next  box  to  me.  One  of  them  was  reading  a  news- 
paper, containing  an  account   of  the  battle  of  Leipsic^ 
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which  he  had  no  sooner  finished  than  he  laid  it  down  oa 
the  table,  and  turning  round  to  his  friend  with  a  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance,  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  exclaimed,"  Out  for  life,  by  G — d J"  The  words 
and  manner  of  the  speaker  equally  struck  me  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  meditating  upon  an  expression  which, 
conveyed,  with  such  singular  brevity  and  emphasis,  the 
hopes  and  views  of  that  party  in  the  state,  who  pretend 
to  patriotism  as  their  motive,  and  their  country's  welfare 
as  their  reward.  Those  triumphs  which  filled  every 
other  bosom  with  honest  exultation,  awoke  in  the  mind 
of  this  individual  no  other  emotion  than  one  of  despon- 
dency, and  the  gloomy  presage  of  continuing  in  that  state 
of  banishment  from  the  public  councils  to  which  alone 
the  commanding  attitude  we  now  possess  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. I  lamented  the  singular  perversion  of  reason 
which  could  identify  the  prosperity  of  a  cabal  with  the 
adversity  of  the  nation ;  and  rejoiced  at  least  to  think  that 
the  valuable  services  of  these  patriots  would  not  be  lost 
to  the  country  by  their  transition  from  "  unplac'd,  un- 
pension'd"  defenders,  to  official  betrayers. 

The  interests  of  this  party  are  certainly  in  a  very  me- 
lancholy condition,  and  as  there  is  something  that  ex- 
cites our  sympathy  in  the  humiliation  of  any  man,  or  set 
of  men  that  have  moved  heretofore  in  greatness,  I  own 
I  began  to  feel  a  little  sort  of  compassion  for  their  fallen 
fortunes.  But  this  tenderness  wras  soon  destroyed  when 
I  found  that  they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  their  own 
misfortunes  with  dignity  and  forbearance,  but  strove  to 
excite  the  commiseration  of  the  throne  and  the  people 
for  a  calamity  which  begun  and  ended  only  in  themselves. 
The  w7ay  in  which  I  made  this  discovery  is  somewhat 
singular.  As  I  was  passing  into  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  same  day,  I  saw  a  packet  lying  on  the  steps  of  the 
outer  lobby.  I  picked  it  up.  It  had^  no  superscription, 
nor  was  it  sealed,  which  latter  circumstance,  by  the  bye, 
convinces  me  that  it  was  not  the  same  as  has  had  a  re- 
ward of  a  thousand  pounds  offered  for  it     }t  evidently 
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belonged,  however,  not  only  to  a  member,  but  to  a  peer  of 
parliament;  for  upon  opening  it  I  found  it  contained  the 
outlines  of  a  speech  to  be  delivered  by  EariG— y,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  the  copy  of  an  address  to  be  moved 
by  the  same  noble  person.  There  was  a  memorandum  at- 
tached to  the  wrapper,  which  specified  that  these  proceed- 
ings had  been  resolved  upon  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  oppo- 
sition, convened  by  Mr.  P-n— n-by,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  authenticated  efforts  of  the  whole  party.  I  read 
both  the  speech  and  the  address  with  great  pleasure  ;  the 
former  contained  not  the  usual  topics  of  whiggish  decla- 
mation, but  sentiments  of  a  very  opposite  description* 
It  is  too  long,  however,  to  be  inserted  in  the  pages  of 
your  valuable  publication,  though  any  proper  person  shall 
be  indulged  with  a  perusal  upon  application  ;  but  the 
"  Address,'*  which  is  an  abstract  of  it,  I  have  copied  off 
for  the  information  and  amusement  of  your  readers.  It 
ran  literatim  et  verbatim  as  follows: 

;t  Address  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince   Regent,  by  the 
disconsolate  Whigs  of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland. 

"May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 
44  We,  the  melancholy  Whigs  of  Your  Royal  Highnesses  Im- 
perial Parliament,  beg;  leave  to  offer  our  most  sincere  condo- 
lence upon  the  iate  glorious  successes  of  Your  Royal  Highnesses 
arms,  and  those  of  your  allies  :  we  lament  that  any  projects  of 
ambition  on  their  part,  or  any  fatuity  of  counsel  on  the  part  of 
Your  Royal  Highness's  ministers,  should  have  led  to  those 
events  which  have  caused  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  greatness  we  have  always  extolled^ 
whose  resources  we  have  always  magnified,  whose  virtues 
we  have  always  praised,  and  whose  cause  we  have  always 
supported  :  and  we  regret  this  the  more,  because  that  defeat 
and  humiliation  give  the  most  palpable  lie  to  all  our  prog- 
nostications, These  are  intolerable  grievances  which  neither 
our  dignity,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large  can 
endure.  We  have  witnessed  with  deep  affliction  the  frantic 
efforts  of  Spain  to  resist  the  friendly  dominion  of  France  ;  ef- 
forts which  have    been  fatally    guided  and  invigorated  by  the 
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pernicious  talents  of  Field  Marshal  Marquis  of  Wellington? 
who  has  not  only  madly  driven  the  French  from  the  soil  which 
their  emperor  deigned  to  succour,  but  has  dared  to  pass  the 
frontier  of  that  deluded  country,  and  enter  the  sacred  territory 
of  Napoleon  ;  these  events  too  we  deplore  the  more  feelingly, 
because  they  also  disprove  our  warning  and  prophetic  calls . 
We  condemn  the  horrid  zeal  of  Russia,  which  not  only  de- 
stroyed, with  parricidal  hand,  its  ancient  capital,  rather  than 
lend  it  as  an  asylum  to  the  august  man,  who  had  braved  the 
terrors  of  a  polar  winter  to  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  but  dared  to  persecute  his  triumphant  legions  who 
withdrew  at  the  call  of  their  illustrious  leader,  when  he  found 
that  his  friendly  services  were  rejected,  and  have  now  disturbed 
the  halcyon  repose  which  blessed  the  continent  under  his  mild, 
wise,  and  beneficent  and  generous  protection.  We  abhor  the 
perfidy  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  who  have  requited  their  bene- 
factor with  such  base  ingratitude,  and  we  contemplate  with 
horror  the  unnatural  hostility  of  Austria.  Language  has  no 
terms  of  reprobation  which  can  adequately  express  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  monstrous  alliance  which  is  now  formed  in  Europe 
against  the  Pacificator  of  the  World,  the  Protector  of  the  Op- 
pressed, the  Friend  of  Justice,  the  Champion  of  Humanity,  and 
the  Vindicator  of  the  Liberties  of  Mankind.  We  rejoice  at 
the  death  of  Moreau,  and  like  the  immortal  Napoleon,  we  see 
in  it  "the  finger  of  Providence."  We  utterly  condemn  the 
impolitic  zeal  of  Your  Ro}^al  Highness'  ministers  which  has  led 
them  to  foment  and  encourage  this  scene  of  civil  discord,  strife, 
and  bloodshed,  by  compelling  the  great  Napoleon  to  violate  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  in  heading  his  numerous  armies, 
and  causing  such  devastation  and  slaughter.  Had  it  pleased 
Your  Royal  Highness  to  confide  the  direction  of  affairs  to  us, 
none  of  these  disastrous  circumstances  would  have  takenplace. 
The  continent  would  still  have  flourished  beneath  the  paternal 
sway  of  its  natural  guardian  ;  and  this  country  would  have 
been  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  granted  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  same  mighty  chief.  Basking  beneath  the  shade 
of  his  friendship  we  should  have  been  a  secure  and  happy 
people.  We  very  sincerely  lament  the  domestic  tranquillity 
which  at  present  prevails,  both  because  it  is  the  gloomy  pre- 
sage of  an  approaching  storm,  and  because  it  cuts  us  off  from 
all  opportunity  of  defending  the  rights   and    liberties   of  our 
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countrymen  :  we  have  not  a  topic  left,  upon  which  to  croak  or 
grumble  :  and  if  matters  go  on  this  way-,  we  shall  soon  see  the 
nation  reduced  to  the  miserable  plight  of  a  triumphant  mi- 
nistry, and  a  silent,  dejected,  scorned,  and  useless  opposition. 
The  only  speedy  relief,  which,  in  our  wibdom,  Your  Royal 
Highness  can  adopt,  is  to  displace  the  present  men  and  appoint 
?ze  their  successors,  when  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  will  soon 
present  legitimate  grounds  for  complaint,  and  we  shall  have* 
what  in  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  our  history  we  always 
had,  impeachments,  votes  of  censure,  addresses,  public  meet- 
ings, discontent  at  home,  and  adversity  abroad." 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  faithful  transcript  of  this  most  sin- 
gular document.  Why  no  measures  have  yet  been  re- 
sorted to,  in  conformity  to  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  lo  conjec- 
ture :  perhaps  a  more  favourable  opportunity  is  waiting 
for,  when  the  nation  shall  be  exhilarated  with  accounts 
of  fresh  disasters  happening  to  Napoleon. 

I  remain,  Sii\,  your  obedient  servant. 

Pet Eii   Pry. 
Nov.  21,1813. 


SIR  OVERPLUS  UNDERPROOF. 
li  Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings. "—Pope. 


tEsop  relates,  in  his  usual  instructive  manner,  a  very 
entertaining  story  of  a  pragmatical  puppy  of  a  jackdaw, 
strutting  about  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  a  peacock. 
This  tale  has  long  been  recommended  as  a  useful  lesson 
to  those  who,  not  contented  with  the  station  in  which 
they  may  have  been  for  some  time  placed,  and  whose. 
sphere  they  were  by  nature  or  cultivation  adapted  to  (ill 
with  commendable  propriety,  still  hanger  after  advance-* 
ment ;  who  quit  the  stable  advantage  of  a  happy  medio- 
crity for  the  delusive  glare  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  may 
arrest  the  attention,  and,  like  the  unwary  moth,  find  a 
fatal  ignition  where  infatuated  fancy  pictured  only  a 
lambent  flame. 
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I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought -by  some  informa- 
tion recently  received  concerning  a  person  with  whom  I 
was  particularly  acquainted  during  rny  residence  in  the 
west,  which  I  propose  to  introduce  to  my  readers  by  way 
of  anecdote.  Jemmy  Underproof  was  born  of  very 
respectable  parents  in  a  neat  and  superlatively  Io/>" ~?  * 
rough  in  the  part  above  mentioned  ;  his  juvem  ,,  uays 
passed  over  much  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other,  what 
are  denominated  sharp  lads — the  terror  of  cats  and  old 
women;  nevertheless  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  he  was  by  the  spectacled  seniors, 
predicted  to  be  cut  out  for  the  world- — and,  no  doubt  t>ut 
m  time  would  make  something.  After  a  due  probationary 
course,  Jemmy  launched  out  upon  the  ocean  of  commerce, 
and  though  no  conjuror,  his  intercourse  with  spirits  was  well 
fcnown  in  his  vicinage.  Perfectly  an  adept  in  science, 
though  indeed  he  could  not  raise  them  from  the  vasty 
deep,  he  could  raise  that  from  the  deep  which  would  com- 
pteatly  tame  them,  not  indeed  by  a  mere  sprinkling,  it  hap- 
pening that  Jemmy  had  imbibed  certain  ideas  of  baptism, 
considered  by  some  rather  anti-orthodox.  For  some  years 
matters  went  on  swimmingly,  and  Mr.  Underproof,  as  my 
friend  now  began  to  be  called,  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  condition ;  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  my 
conscience,  observe,  awkward  suspicions  at  times  haunted 
my  imagination  ;  I  fancied  Jemmy,  I  mean  Mr.  Under- 
proof, had  by  some  accident  received  a  slight  infection  of 
the  Perforation  itch — for  instance,  if  an  alderman  was  seen 
parading  the  market  place  with  his  thumbs  trussed  up  in 
bis  waistcoat  armholes — or  standing  haranguing  with  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  breeches,  or  straddling  as  if  he  were 
so-so — somehow  or  other  Mr.  James  had  a  wonderful 
knack  at  imitation  in  such  like  delicacies.  It  happened 
about  this  time  I  quitted  that  part  of  thecouritry,  and 
as  not  any  epistolary  intercourse  succeeded,  I  was  unac- 
quainted with  his  progress  until  very  lately,  when  an 
acquaintance  calling  upon  me  en  passant  related  the  me- 
lancholy sequel. 
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Some  few  months  after  my  departure,  a  vacancy  in  an 
office  under  government  unluckily  occurred,  and  although 
the  situation  was  rather  an  unpopular  one,  the  bait  was 
too  alluring  to  be  shyed.  Interest  whispered  the  two 
things  may  work  well  together.  When  some  of  his  sincere 
well-wishers  insisted  danger  might  arise  from  the  breach 
of  a  standing  order  of  the  board,  that  no  officer  in  that  de- 
partment shall  follow  or  exercise  any  trade  or  profession  what- 
soever, it  was  indignantly  scouted,  as  such  things  were  never 
noticed  now-a-days%  and  without  quaim,  the  responsibility 
was  entered  upon. 

Mr.  James  soon  began  to  perceive  he  had  calculated,  at 
least  for  the  present,  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Order 
succeeded  order  from  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood 
— people  were  astonished,  they  had  not  before  discovered 
the  superior  excellence  of  Mr.  James's  articles — such  fla- 
vour— such  mellowness— such  potency — in  short  their 
past  omission,  which  should  certainly  never  be  repeated, 
was  absolutely  passing  all  understanding — the  superlatively 
loyal  body  now  courted  his  most  respectable  society — sanc- 
tioned his,  not  in  the  least  diffident,  advances,  and  finally 
voted  his  long  wished  for  admission  amongst  them;  and, 
such  is  the  irresistible  impetus  of  peculiar  talents,  very 
shortly  hailed  him  in  the  civic  chair  as  their  supreme  magis- 
trate. An  incident, rather  of  a  laughable  nature,  occurred 
on  the  day  his  worship  first  attended  divine  service.  Deck- 
ed out  in  all  the  gaudy  insignia  of  office,  preceded  by 
his  bauble  bearer,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole  tribe 
of  his  sapient  brethren.  Jemmy,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
dignity  strutted  along — as  stately  as  any  other  mare  in 
new  harness,  when  an  old  farmer  and  his  daughter  from 
the  country,  who  had  been  waiting  a  considerable  time  to 
see  the  show,  were  overheard  in  earnest  and  anxious  con- 
fabulation on  the  scene  before  them.  "  I  wish*'  says  the 
wench,  "  this  nezo  mon  would  mak  his  appearance,  as  I 
whoni  to  goo  whom'1 — "Why,  Beck*1  replies  Gaffer, "  dustna 
see  him  ?  that  there  s  he" — pointing  to  his  worship— "Laud, 
fayther,  yo  conna  see  this  marning — ihafs  mon  as  mayd  sich 
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a  nize  bawt  aur  having  a  hit  or  two  o'  bacon  'ith  cheese  c/ia- 
mer,  and  sed  as  how  he'd  make  us  pcy  fort" — Roud  youre 
tung,  yofoo  ;  dunna  you  see  his  furs  and  his  furbelows  ?" 
"Lauk  a  desy"  says  Beck,  "J  always  ihowton  thayd  maden 
those  great  things  6* squires  an  sich  liken — but  if  thay  mayn 
mares  o'  winder  peepers  wot  wun  thay  do  next" — "  Why"  says 
the  old  man — if  thay  gou  on  to  mak  mares  o'sich  sort  o* 
poose,  there  I  sune  he  noo  rubhage  laft  to  mak  asses  on" 

Fortune  had  now  nearly  "  fooled  his  worship  to  the 
top  of  his  bent ;"  but  still  the  longing  after  aggrandize- 
ment was  ever  the  uppermost;  insatiate  as  the  horse 
leech's  two  daughters,  or  perhaps  out  of  politeness  I 
should  have  said  the  two  Miss  Horse-leeches,  his  appe- 
tite for  advancement  still  kept  craving — give— give — and 
one  morning  in  his  study  he  was  heard  to  exclaim—Am 
I  not  now  by  virtue  of  my  magisterial  office  entitled  to 
the  address  of — E-s-q  ? — Yes— but  may  I  not  without  va- 
nity look  another  step  higher? — certainly — this  is  a  mo- 
mentous crisis — an  eventful  period — who  knows  but  before 
the  expiration  of  my  year  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent  an  address  in  person — nothing  more  likely — then  of 
course  it  will  be — rise  up  Sir  James — no — faugh  James, 
James/much  too  vulgar — Doubtless  my  superior  mode  of 
presenting  will  justify  my  requesting  a  particular  favour 
on  the  occasion— and  that  favour  shall  be  to  be  dubbed — 
Sir  Overplus  -Sir  Overplus  Underproof — how  con- 
sonant— how  neat — how  typical ! ! ! — From  this  reverie 
of  greatness— -this  vision  of  glory — he  was  awaked  by  a 
rapping  at  the  door — the  post-man  advances  and  delivers 
his  letters — "Ha — one  from  the  board — Mr. — truly — only 
plain  Mr. — curse  these  fellows — but  when  I  have  once 
presented."  On  inspection  he  finds  information  had  been 
lodged  against  him — that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
certain  trades  in  open  defiance  ofthe  regulation  of  that  de- 
partment, in  consequence  of  which  he  must  immediately 
relinquish  the  appointment  or  the  aforesaid  pursuits-— a 
decisive  and  unequivocal  answer  was  required.  Plum- 
ing himself  upon   his  station— his   connections  and   their 
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iwfiuev.ee,  he  treated  the  mandate  with  the  most  su- 
preme contempt  ;  but  a  little  time  convinced  him 
that  his  superiors  were  not  to  be  trifled  with— they  re- 
mained firm  and  inexorable  to  whatever  his  worship  or 
his  w7orshipful  coajutors  could  advance  in  palliation — the 
die  was  cast — Othello's  occupation  gone— and  the  chance 
of  ever  rising  up  Sir  Overplus  totally  gulph'd  in  oblivion. 
No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance — Hoza  do  ye — How  do 
ye,  now  supersedes — How  do  you  do,  mi/  dear  Sar — the 
cordial — the  nectar — now  degenerates  into  execrable  stuff 
— no  flavour—not  any  strength — empty  casks—and  no 
orders— the  year  closed  and  no  presentation — even  plain 
Mr,  now  sinks  into  Jie/wwzy— and  Jemmy  into  a  beacon 
warning  sharp  lads  from  the  shoal  of  Ambition. 

Inspector, 
Bingham,  Nov.  ISth,   1813.  (not  of  Taxes.) 
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The  affairs  of  Europe  are  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  which 
requires  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  collective  talent 
of  England,  and  which  promises,  beneath  the  guidance 
of  genius  and  vigor,  to  restore  the  happiness  of  this 
country,  and  the  independence  of  the  continent.  At  a 
time,  therefore,  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Briton 
to  contribute,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  the  general  stock  of 
public  observation  and  experience,  it  m;iy  not  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  superfluous  on  the  part  of  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Scourge,  to  hazard  a  few  observations  on 
the  probable  succession  of  military  events,  on  the  policy 
likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  continental  powers,  and  on 
the  terms  of  peace  to  w^hich  it  would,  consistent  with 
prudence,  honor,  and  consistency,  be  proper  to  accede. 

That  Buonaparte,  either  by  the  exertion  of  positive 
force,  or  by  those  powers  of  delusion  in  which  he  is  so 
skilful,  will  be   able  to  collect  a  formidable  defensive 
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force,  is  a  supposition  justified  by  the  history  of  former 
wars,  and  by  the  intelligence  daily  received  from  the 
opposite  coast.  His  troops,  indeed,  will  be  composed 
of  the  young,  the  feeble,  and  the  inexperienced;  and 
his  subaltern  officers  will  be  better  versed  in  the  theory 
than  in  the  practice  of  war;  but  while  he  retains  only  de« 
fensive  positions,  the  skill,  the  hardihood,  and  the  alert- 
ness that  would  otherwise  be  found  wanting,  will  be 
supplied  by  the  numerous  fortresses  which  surround  the 
frontier,  by  the  facility  with  which  resources  of  every 
kind  are  conveyed  to  the  army,  and  by  the  consciousness 
of  fighting  on  their  native  territory.  Nor  can  any  just 
reliance  be  placed  upon  the  defection  of  his  ranks,  or  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the 
master  of  France,  and  Napoleon  the  master  of  the 
army.  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  freedom,  or  of  their 
emperor,  that  the  French  will  resolutely  oppose  their 
enemies ;  but  from  the  impulse  of  that  esprit  de  corps, 
instilled  into  the  youth  of  France  from  their  earliest 
infancy,  which  associates  with  military  enterprize  all 
that  is  great  and  noble,  and  desirable;  which  renders 
disaster  in  the  field  of  battle  more  enviable  than  success- 
ful perseverance  in  the  tranquil  walks  of  life,  and  inspires 
even  the  conscript  with  the  sentiment  that  he  is  fighting 
for  the  military  rank  and  reputation  of  his  brothers  in 
arms,  and  of  his  native  country.  Regarding  him,  there- 
fore, even  as  nothing  more  than  the  central  point  of  mili- 
tary combination,  as  the  individual  whom  chance,  com- 
bined with  his  personal  merits,  has  destined  to  be  the 
leader  of  their  military  array,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  soldiers  of  France,  more  brave  than  thoughtful,  more 
attached  even  to  unsuccessful  war  than  to  the  ease  and 
tranquillity  of  peace,  will  share  in  all  his  fortunes,  and 
defend  him  in  the  midst  of  his  most  desperate  and  most 
deserved  extremities.  If  therefore  he  be  unable  to  collect 
an  army  equal  to  that  of  the  allies  in  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline, and  in  the  open  field,  he  will  yet  be  able  to  as- 
semble a  formidable  defensive  force,  sufficient  to  defend 
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his  frontiers,  and  by  protracting  the  efforts  of  the  allies, 
to  gain  hirn  the  chance  of  coldness  or  misunderstanding 
among  the  opposing  powers,  and  of  regularly  training 
and  organizing  the  new  contingents. 

The  retirement  of  Beau  harnois  from  Italy,  and  of  the 
various  corps  that  occupy  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  will 
still  further  accelerate,  by  the  sacrifice  of  foreign  territo- 
ries to  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  national  resources  of  defence ;  and  the  allies 
having  liberated  Holland,  and  conquered  Italy,  would  yet 
be  successfully  defied,  though  depending  on  the  powerful 
diversion  of  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  almost  impregnable 
frontier,  and  exhaustless  resources  of  the  Gallic  empire. 
Terror  and  devastation  indeed  might  be  carried  during 
short  and  adventurous  excursions  into  the  provinces  of 
France ;  but  such  irruptions  into  a  country  so  skilfully 
fortified,  so  connected  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  prolific  in 
defenders,  would  only  exhaust  the  numbers  of  the  inva- 
ders, in  difficult  advances,  and  hasty  and  fatal  retreats. 
We  do  not  indeed,  like  Vetus,  look  with  fear  at  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  French  being  roused  to  ten-fold  exertion 
by  their  regard  for  the  immaculacy  of  the  frontier ;  for  we 
believe,  that  all  which  could  be  done  by  human  power  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  French,  has  been  long  accom- 
plished, and  because  the  inclinations  of  a  people  can  only 
be  effectual  in  proportion  to  its  res3urces;  but  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  frontiers  of  a  country  so 
well  fortified,  or  so  well  capable  of  being  fortified  as 
France,  retaining  the  yet  formidable  remains  of  defeated, 
but  desperate  armies;  abounding  with  individuals  whose 
lives  aad  wishes,  even  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  military  art,  may  defy  the  united 
force  of  all  the  other  powers  of  the  continent. 

The  point,  therefore,  at  which  alone  it  would  be  pru- 
dent and  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  allies, to  consent  to 
terms  of  pacification,  would  be  that  of  actual  arrival  on 
the  Rhine.  Before  this  object  be  accomplished,  it  will 
be  vain  to  negociate,  and  till  it  be  accomplished  the  war 
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must  be  continued,  if  Buonaparte  retains  his  station.  With 
possession  of  the  countries  forcibly  attached  to  France,  it 
will  remain  for  the  allies  to  consider  how  much  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  allow  her  in  addition  to  her  ancient  ter- 
ritory. 

It  is  to  be  feared  indeed  that  even  after  the  treaty  has 
been  signed,  and  Europe  lulled  to  temporary  repose,  the 
restless  ambition  and  malignity  of  Buonaparte's  temper 
should  induce  him  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  mysteries 
of  intrigue,  and  to  look  on  the  possessions  he  has  lost 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  recover  them  at  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity.  But  this  is  a  danger  against 
which  no  remedy  can  be  provided,  but  political  circum- 
spection, and  which,  if  it  were  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  conclusion  of  peace,  would  subject  us  to  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  hostilities.  That  Napoleon  is  a 
robber,  a  murderer,  and  a  violater  of  his  word,  no 
one  disputes  ;  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  the  practical  bene- 
tits  that  may  arise  from  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  mere 
love  of  speculative  retribution.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the 
miseries  and  afflictions  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  forget 
their  wrongs. 

If  the  allies,  as  they  approach  the  frontiers  of  France., 
have  the  magnanimity  to  publish  the  leading  outlines  of 
their  proposals  for  peace,  calling  on  the  French  govern- 
ment  to  restore  the  happiness  of  Europe,  and  disclaiming 
all  intention  of  invading  France,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  expression  of  popular  sentiment  may  be  too  powerful 
for  resistance  from  the  military  population  ;  and  that 
the  tears  of  the  matron,  the  distresses  of  the  peasant,  and 
the  interest  of  the  merchant,  may  finally  prevail  over  the 
advocates  and  instruments  of  bloodshed :  but  if  they 
'should  endeavour  to  obtain  even  the  frontier  towns  of 
France,  as  securities  for  future  concessions,  their  toil 
will  be  prolonged  till  it  becomes  tiresome  to  all  parties: 
in  haste  to  resume  her  lost  possessions  Prussia  v/ill  soon 
be  tired  with  offensive  measures ;  and  Russia  fatigued 
by  a  useless  war  at  a  distance  from  her  boundaries  and 
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resources,  will  withdraw  from  the  alliance.  The  pacific 
temper  indeed  of  these  two  powers  would  forward  the 
cause  of  tranquillity  ;  but  in  every  war  of  alliance,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  combined  parties  are  at  the  same 
moment  of  the  same  opinion.  Austria  alone  will  feel  it 
her  interest  to  prolong  the  contest ;  but  what  will  be  her 
situation  if  she  be  deserted  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  allies,  therefore,  to  demand  as  a 
preliminary  to  negociation  that  France  shall  agree  to 
treat  upon  the  principle  of  the  uti  possidetis,  before  the 
campaign  of  1793.  If  she  accept  the  offer,  an  armistice 
might  be  immediately  proclaimed,  and  the  future  terri- 
tories of  the  respective  powers  be  finally  determined  :  if 
she  do  not  consent  to  the  terms  proposed,  it  will  then  be 
time  to  trust  to  the  success  of  a  hazardous  invasion  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  ■  and  much  as  we  deprecate 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  we  shall  be  the  first  advo- 
cates for  its  continuance. 

After  the  privations  and  afflictions  to  which  we  have 
been  condemned  by  the  lawless  ambition  of  the  enemy, 
it  would  be  as  little  consistent  with  justice  as  with  poli- 
cy to  accede  to  any  treaty  which  does  not  guarantee  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  as  well  as  security  for  the  future. 
The  retention  of  all  our  colonial  possessions,  of  Malta, 
and  of  Sicily,  are  indispensable  preliminaries  of  a  safe  and 
honorable  peace.  The  independence  of  Spain,  and  the 
deliverance  of  her  monarch  will  be  a  positive  and  impor- 
tant stipulation;  the  recognition  of  our  maritime  rights, 
and  our  naval  power  will  bedistinctly  admitted,  and  astrict 
neutrality  be  enjoined  respecting  the  contest  with  Ame- 
rica. If  these  conditions  be  obtained,  we  may  be  satis- 
fied though  Napoleon  should  sway  the  government  of 
France,  and  the  Bourbons  continue  in  that  private  sphere 
for  which  they  are  best  qualified  by  habit  and  experience. 
The  talents  of  Napoleon  are  no  longer  of  that  formidable 
character  which  cajoled  and  overawed  the  continental 
powers ;  and  though  it  might  be  desirable  that  a  villain 
less  malignant,  and  a  tyrant  less  cruel,  were  destined  to 
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reign  over  a  great  and  populous  nation,  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  sacrificing  our  own  peace  for  the  happiness  of 
France,  and  fighting  for  the  dethronement  of  their  usur- 
per. Having  humbled  his  pride,  debilitated  his 
power,  and  obtained  securities  for  his  fulfilment  of  what- 
ever conditions  are  imposed,  we  may  honorably  and 
safely  leave  him  to  brood  over  his  disappointments,  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  fate  shall  be  awarded  by  his  subjects. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  events  that  have 
recently  occurred,  without  being  impressed  with  a  sen- 
timent of  pride  in  the  character  and  exertions  of  our  na- 
tive country.  At  a  period  when  all  was  subjection  and 
despondency,  when  the  cause  of  Europe  was  abandoned 
by  every  other  nation  as  utterly  hopeless,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  resisted  the  violence  of  their  invaders  with 
mingled  indignation  and.  despair,  it  was  England  who 
fanned  and  supported  the  almost  expiring  cause  of  con- 
tinental independence,  who,  rising  above  affliction  and 
discouragement,  and  seizing  her  buckler  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  taught  the  armies  of  France  that  they  were  not 
invincible.  In  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war  in  Spain 
we  always  strenuously  coincided,  and  in  the  early  num- 
bers of  our  work  we  ventured  to  foretel,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  observation  and  common  sense,  the  glorious 
effects  that  have  since  occurred  of  our  courage  and  per- 
severance. It  is  the  war  in  Spain  that  has  humbled  the 
power  of  France,  that  has  robbed  the  tyranny  of  Buona- 
parte of  its  illusions,  and  awakened  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  to  victorious  resistance.  "  Parcere  subjeGtos  et 
debellare  supsrbos ;"  to  spare  the  conquered,  and  humble 
the  proud,  was  once  the  praise  of  imperial  Rome.  Eng- 
land may  claim  a  nobler  praise :  she  does  not  merely 
spare  the  subjected,  but  assists  them  with  her  blood  and 
treasure  ;  shares  in  their  afflictions,  and  supports  their 
rights.  The  pressure  of  misfortune  is  a  sufficient  claim 
on  her  affection,  and  neither  the  pressure  of  distress,  the 
prejudices  of  superstition,  nor  ingratitude  itself,  impede 
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:fecr  exertions  in  the  cause  of  prostrate  or  drooping  li- 
berty ! 

The  intelligence  from  Holland  affords  a  striking  an- 
swer to  those  who  have  contended  for  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Orange  family.  The  temper  with  which  the 
Prince  and  his  son  have  conducted  themselves  in  adver- 
sity, is  the  best  security  for  their  fulfilment  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  to  which  they  have  been  called;  and  render 
still  more  probable  the  nuptial  union  of  the  future  queen 
of  England  with  a  prince  of  Orange, 
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The  Art  of  Writing  a-la-mode  VETUS* 

Two  or  three  columns  to  praise  a  proud  peer, 
Two  or  three  similies  not  very  clear. 
Two  or  three  plagiaries  badly  hid, 
Two  or  three  puffs  common  sense  would  forbid^ 
Two  or  three  prophesies  pompously  told, 
Two  or  three  periods  less  polish'd  than  bold, 
Two  or  three  sneers  politically  wrong, 
Two  or  three  sarcasms  not  very  strong, 
Two  or  three  charges,  but  badly  made  out, 
Two  or  three  ifs,  just  to  make  up  a  doubt, 
Two  or  three  proverbs,  but  poorly  applied, 
Two  or  three  damns  on  the  opposite  side, 
Two  or  three  nothings  in  language  elate, 
Two  or  three  rubs  on  ministers  of  state, 
Two  or  three  words  on  balance  of  power, 
Two  or  three  pages  compos'din  an  hour, 
Two  or  three  politics  taken  from  Grote, 
Two  or  three  classical  authors  to  quote, 
Two  or  three  rants  on  liberty  and  law, 
Two  or  three  cants  on  what  none  eversiw, 
Two  or  three  LETTERS  coinpos'd  in  this  way, 

A 
VETUS  will  make  for  the  TIMES  ev'ry  day. 
VQL*   vi.  3  U 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A  FOLLOWER  OF  JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT. 

A  Mrs.  B  a  respectable  tradesman's  wife,  who  being  fond 

of  novelty,  had  eagerly  swallowed   down  the  heavenly  prophe- 
sies, that  Joanna  had  written  and  said,  on  subjects  of  nocturnal 
discoveries    and    lucubratory  compositions,    being  extremely 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  her  sealed  soul  could  safely  get  to  glo- 
ry, a  little  quicker  than  the  rest  of  her  sealed  brethren,  applied 
to  a  noted  rhodomontade  Doctor  in  Joanna's  cause  for  advice, 
who  readily  informed  his  weak  adherent,  that   she  must   follow 
the    example    of  our  blessed  Saviour,    when   on    this  earth; 
who  with  all  humility  entered  Jerusalem  "  meek  and  lowly, 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,   the  fole  of  an  ass  ;"  and 
that  as  Christ  rode  into  the  literal  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  (which 
was  a  figure  and  type  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  above  ;)  so  Mrs, 
B.  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,     and  a  sealed  heir  of  Joanna's  angelic 
tribe,  was  to  ride  on  an  ass  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  escort- 
ed by  an  angel,  of  the  first  order,  ordained  and  commissioned 
by  the  Bride,  mentioned  in  the  ii.  Edras,  vii.  26.  to  watch  and 
protect  the  sealed  favourites,    in  the  necromantic  school,   and 
bring  them  safe  to  glory,  on  some  heavenly  donkey  !  I    Believ- 
ing the  above  statement  to  be  true,  Mrs.  B.    was  in   constant 
expectation  of  the  heavenly  messenger  who  was  to  conduce  her, 
from  the  evil  to  come.    Mr.  B.  her  husband,  who  had  repeated- 
ly (but  in  vain,)  warned  his  wife  of  the  delusive  and  diabolical 
doctrines,  imposed  upon  the  weak  and  ignorant,  by  that  wicked 
witch,  joanna  Southcott,  and  her  deceiving  followers,  could  have 
had  but  little    or  no  domestic  happiness   with  his   misguided 
wife,  who  by  night,  was  constantly  dreaming  of  Joanna  and  her 
visions;  and  by  day,  dinning  his  ears  with  the  delectable   anti- 
cipation of  her  expected  aerial  flight,  on  one  of  Joanna's   spiri- 
tual and  angelic  Neddies! 

Thus  anticipating  the  grand  appearance  of  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger ;  and  impatiently  watching  the  fulfilment  of  the  won- 
derful prediction,  Mr.  B.  s  family  and  household  affairs  became 
neglected,  if  not  quite  abandoned,  by-bis  [before)  vakiableand 
good  housewife. — Being  at  a  loss  what  step  to  take  to  undeceive 
his  innovated  wife,  Mr.  B.  consulted  a  friend  on  the  business, 
who  devised  a  plan,  which  produced  the  desired  effect :  They 
both  agreed,  that  on  a  certain  night  about  twelve  o'clock,  (the 
awful  moment  when  the   midnight  hosts,   from  the  dark  regi-. 
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&ns  of  the  bottomless  pit  are  permitted  to  ascend,  and  all  spec* 
ires,  hobgoblins,  demons,  and  spirits  of  wizards,  and  witches, 
make  their  nocturnal  excursions  in  order  to  perform  their  regu- 
lar demonology,  and  gain  proselytes  to  the  prince  of  darkness,) 
the  friend  of  Mr.  B.  was  to  make  his  appearance,  clothed  in 
white,  riding  on  the  divine  jack-ass,  and  in  all  the  majestic  and 
heavenly  form  possible,  to  approach  the  door  of  Mr.  B.  with 
three  loud  and  awful  raps,  (assuming  the  voice  of  an  archan- 
gel,) to  summon  Mrs.  B.  to  the  world  of  spirits. — The  long 
wished  for  period  arrives  ; — the  heavenly  messenger  performs  his 
office  :  Mr.  B.  looks  out  of  the  window  and  enquires  who  is 
there  ?  Being  answered  "  I  am  the  holy  angel  sentby  the  vene- 
rable agent,  residing  in  the  town,  of  the  august  Lady  Joanna 
Southcott,  to  conduct  your  sealed  spouse  to  the  mansions  of 
bliss."  Mr.  B.  in  seeming  agitation  informed  his  dear  partner 
of  the  singular  address  he  had  met  with,  from  the  mighty  visitor, 
and  enquired  of  her,  who  this  astonishing  personage  could  be  ? 
He  was  answered  by  his  beloved  wife  to  the  following  effect, 
"  0  dear!  the  Doctor's  prophesy  is  come  to  pass  !  'Tisthe  good 
angel  come  to  fetch  me  to  heaven.  I  must  arise  and  go  to  glory 
with  my  heavenly  guide,"  &c. — In  vain  did  Mr.  B.  attempt  to 
undeceive  his  good  lady,  and  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  prophe- 
cy :  go  she  was  determined. — What  a  scene  immediately  took 
place!  his  children  crying;  his  servants  reasoning;  himself  in 
(seeming)  tears;  and  even  the  very  cat  was  in  agonies,  at  the 
sudden  alarm  and  confusion  that  had  taken  place :  still  Mrs.  B. 
remained  unmoved,  as  to  feeling  the  least  relentings  or  desire 
to  continue  in  the  troubles,  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  family. 
- — All  pathetic  entreaties  and  sound  reasoning  being  useless, 
Mr.  B.  consents, with  seeming  reluctance,  to  receive  her  farewell 
kissess ;  she  embraces  her  children  ;  takes  her  leave  of  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  complies  with  the  angel's  hasty  and  peremptory 
request ;  bids  a  final  farewell  to  all  terrestrial  objects  ;  quickly 
mounts  the  humble  steed,  and  with  the  surprizing  agility  of  a 
thorough  blood  donkey,  in  less  than  two  hours,  arrives  at  a  lonely 
spot  about  two  miles  from  the  place  of  her  abode.  Mrs.  B.  was 
now  apprised,  by  her  heavenly  guide,  that  another  sealed  fe- 
male was  yet  left  behind,  and  must  be  immediately  fetched  to 
that  spot,  in  order  to  ascend  upwards  with  her ;  she  therefore 
dismounted,  patiently  to  stay  for  the  return  of  her  angelic  pro* 
tectors— But  lo  !  having  waited  about  three  qi  four  hours  ;  and 
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no  return  of  either  angel,  or  donkey  ;  her  fears  came  on ;'  her 
faith  began  to  stagger ;  her  prayers  to  Joanna  and  her  spirits 
(though  fervently  offered,)  seemed  to  flow  in  vain.— No  heavenly 
guide  appears ;  no  sealed  sister  is  in  view.  Despair  pervades  her 
mind,  alarmed  beyond  measure,  she  moves  with  velocity,  the 
lonesome  road  towards  her  house,  and  as  soon  as  she  camer 
(with  unspeakable  agitation  and  mortification,)  raps  lustily  at  . 
the  door  of  her  once  peaceful  dwelling.  Mr.  B.  looking  from 
the  window,  enquired  "who  is  there?"  Mrs.  B.  answers  "  your 
dear  wife,  my  love  !"  he  replied,*4  that  can  never  be  :  she  is  gone 
to  heaven  on  one  of  Joanna's  spiritual  donkeys,  several  liour* 
ago,  and  no  doubt  by  this  time  is  happy  enough.— She  can  have 
no  wish  to  return  to  the  cares  of  a  family,  or  to  this  troublesome 
•world  !" — Mrs.  B.  finding  all  attempts  to  persuade  her  loving 
husband  that  she  was  really  returned  in  the  body,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  desist,  and  patiently  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, until  the  morning  ;  when  she  convinced  her  dear  partner, 
by  his  feeling  and  handling  her,  that  she  was  still  only  flesh,  and 
not  spirit. — Mrs.  B.  being  now  undeceived,  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  Joanna,  her  doctors,  priests,  and  sealed  people, 
were  all  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  devil,  became 
once  more  a  good  housewife,  an  affectionate  domestic :  and  has 
ever  since  discarded  the  false  prophesies,  and  diabolical  writing* 
of  Joanna  Sou thcottv 

EPIGRAMS. 

On  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  being  chosen  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Melville* 

The  scholars  of  Glasgow  have  manfully  shewn, 

Their  rev'rence  for  him,  whose  renown  they  ador'd; 

The  candidates  both  had  their  merits,  I  own; 
The  one  was  a  HERO  ;  the  other  a  LORD  ! 


On  the  House  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  being  purchased  ly 
J.   W.  Croker,  Esq* 

How  our  condition  must  be  mended, 
How  much  improv'd  our  public  boards 

When,  as  by  some  folks  'tis  pretended^ 
Our  secretaries  live  like  Lords  I 
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On  the  Duke  of  C- -, 

Whether  in  England  or  abroad, 

This  mighty  Duke  delights  to  roam, 
As  if  by  some  strange  fate  outlaw'd, 

This  mighty  Duke  ne'er  seems  at  home  ! 

On  Dr.  Busby's  Translation  of  Lucretius, 
*Tis  sa\d,jine feathers  make  fine  birds, 

And  with  like  approbation  ; — 
Fine  print,  fine  paper,  and  fine  words, 

Must  make  a  fine  translation. 


On  a  late  Proposal  at  the  East-India  House, 
While  each  Director,  for  himself, 

For  higher  pay's  a  struggler, 
What  wonder,  if  he  touched  the  pelf, 

Since  he's  an  Indian  juggler  ? 

IMPROMPTU, 

On  hearing  of  the  enormous  Price  paid  for  a  Chair  at  Saint 
Huntington's  Sale. 

Some  idle  people  gape  and  stare 
At  fifty  pounds  paid  for  a  chair  ; 
Yet  good  Lord  Vernon,  peer  discreet  ! 
Bequeath' d  five  thousand  for  a — Seat  ! 


THE  PLAGUES  OF  PLAY-GOING. 

While  not  a  new  play 

Dick  and  Tom  ever  miss, 
The  one  goes  to  shout, 

And  the  other  to  hiss— 

Cried  Dick — "  Of  such  plaudits 
"  Pray,  where  is  the  use  ? 

f*  You're  an  ass  by  your  braying  :" — 
Cried  Tom — "  You're  a  goose." 

A  by-stander  hearing 

The  quarrel,  forsooth, 
Declar'd  that  he  thought 

They  had  both  told  the  truth, 
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THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 

DRURY  LANE. 

This  theatre  still  languishes  under  the  eclipse  of  public  fa* 
vour.  Its  nightly  receipts  would  beggar  the  treasury  of  a  pro- 
vincial  manager,  while  its  more  successful  rival  triumphs  in 
the  fruitful  rewards  of  liberal  and  judicious  speculation.  To 
those  who  remember  the  classic  days  of  the  English  drama  this 
revolution  is  peculiarly  striking,and  they  can  hardly  yet  accus- 
tom themselves  to  expect  the  legitimate  efforts  of  scenic  repre- 
sentation except  on  the  boards  of  Old  Drury.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  public  ? 
To  their  caprice,  or  the  errors  of  managerial  influence?  Cer- 
tainly to  the  latter,  Never  was  there  displayed  a  more  pro- 
found ignorance  of  theatrical  government,  or  a  more  intense 
contempt  of  public  opinion,  than  the  management  of  this  house 
has  exhibited  since  its  opening.  Their  only  acquisition  is  Mr. 
Munden  ;  an  actor  of  considerable  merit,  undoubtedly,  but  not 
possessing  that  rare  and  distinguished  excellence  which  can 
restore  a  decaying  interest.  In  order  however  to  produce  Mr. 
Munden  in  his  popular  characters,  all  the  trash  of  Messrs.  Mor- 
ton and  Reynolds  have  been  revived,  and  the  Way  to  get  Mar- 
ried, the  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache,  fyc.  played,  as  they  deserved 
to  be,  to  empty  boxes,  and  a  pit  filled  with  orders,  which  are 
distributed  in  every  ale-house  in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  dull  unvarying  catalogue,  have 
been  a  new  comedy  {First Impressions, or  Trade  in  the  West),  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Braham,  and  of  a  young  lady  in  the  character 
of  Juliet  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.  Upon  each  of  these  novel- 
ties we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  ;  and,  first,  of  the  comedy. 

This  is  avowedly  the  work  of  Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  to  mention  which  is  to 
name  no  inconsiderable  presumption  of  merit.  It  appears  how- 
ever that  the  talent  of  mimicry  and  of  original  production  ii 
essentially  distinct.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  gentleman  brought 
out  an  unsuccessful  afterpiece  last  season;  and  though  the  pre- 
sent cannot  be  exactly  pronounced  an  unsuccessful  play,  yet  it 
is  certainly  deficient  in  the  elements  of  longevity.  It  has  been 
performed  to  audiences  neither  very  numerous,  nor  very  much  dis- 
posed to  exercise  the  severity  of  criticism  in  return  for  gratui- 
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tous  admissions  ;  and  it  has  therefore  tardily  dragged  its  weary 
length  through  twelve  or  fourteen  reoresentations.  But  its  fate 
though  protracted,  is  no  less  certain.  We  have  seldom  indeed 
seen  a  play  more  deficient  in  all  essential  requisites.  The  plot  is 
too  barren  to  deserve  the  name  of  one;  the  characters  are  the  pro- 
geny of  former  dramas;  while  the  dialogue,without  being  anima- 
ted or  sparkling,  has  a  sort  of  vapid  sprightliness  about  it  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  laborious  gaiety  of  a  superannuated 
debauchee.  When  we  recollect,  indeed,  the  rich  display  of 
humour  and  wit  which  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  presented, 
and  remember  that  this  play  is  written  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
that  volume,  we  are  at  some  loss  to  conjecture  what  part  of  its 
contents  could  possibly  have  fallen  to  his  share. 

INone  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  muclv^force.  Sir 
Thomas  Trapwell  (Munden)  is  a  citizen  transplanted  into 
fashionable  life;  while  his  lady,  the  representative  of  a  decayed 
family,  boasts  of  her  ancient  blood  whenever  her  husband  talks 
of  mercantile  gains.  They  are  both  feebly  pourtrayed.  Harcourt 
(El  listen)  and  Fort  esc  tie  (Rae)  are  two  walking  lovers,  who  come 
in  and  go  out  as  well-bred  gentlemen  on  the  stage  commonly 
do  ;  misunderstand  each  other,  whence  the  title  of  the  play,  and 
at  last  are  reconciled  with  an  affectionate  embrace  in  a  public 
street,  an  ineongraity  which  we  wonder  the  author's  good  taste 
did  not  discover.  Sapling  (Oxberry)  is  an  abortive  attempt  to 
ridicule  what  no  ridicule  can  make  more  contemptible,  that 
thing  called  a  modern  fine  gentleman.  Lady  Anemone  (Mrs, 
Sparks)  is  a  female  botanist,  who  studies  the  sexual  love  of  the 
plants  under  a  professor  (Trifle  ton,)  till  at  last  she  sinks  into 
the  vulgar  delight  of  animal  propensity.  The  author's  greatest 
strength  seems  to  have  been  put  forth  upon  Mrs.  Freemantle, 
(Mrs.  Glover)  a  gay,  inconsistent,  volatile,  wrangling  widow, 
who  lives  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  satirizing  her  friends,  and 
teazing  her  lover.  The  conception  of  this  character  is  by  no 
means  new  to  the  stage,  and  its  qualities  have  been  incompa- 
rably better  delineated  by  Cumberland  in  his  Natural  Son, 
where  hady  Paragon  seems  to  have  furnished  the  model  for 
the  bad  imitation  in  the  present  instance.  The  self-examina- 
tion of  Mrs,  iYeemantle,  in  the  fifth  act,  is  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  failure  in  a  monologue,  which  very  slender  powers  of 
wit  or  invention  might  have  made  interesting. 

\^  e  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  rigorous  in  requiring  an  ob* 
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servance  of  the  dramatic  unities  ;  but  when  Harcourt  chal- 
lenged Sapling,  "and  demands  a  meeting  in  half  an  hour,  it 
was  a  needless  violation  of  probability  to  make  the  interview 
take  place  in  something  less  than  two  minutes.  How  little  in- 
genuity it  required  to  interpose  a  scene  or.  two,  which  might 
have  relieved  the  spectator  from  this  incongruity. 

We  will  here  quit  the  unpleasant  task  of  animadverting  upon 
a  piece  which  is  really  below  criticism,  to  assume  the  more  agree- 
able employment  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  performers,  which  were  astonishing  when  we  consider 
that  they  had  to  labour  through  a  number  of  vapid  dialogues  (w& 
cannot  call  them  scenes) ,  ^wholly  uninteresting  to  the  audience, 
and  which  their  own  judgment  must  have  taught  them  to  de- 
spise.— Yet,  in  the  performance  of  every  drama,  whether  good  or 
bad,  the  elocution,  the  action,  the  manner,  and  the  business, 
are  entirely  the  actor's  own  and  should  any  error  occur  in  them, 
he  cannot  shelter  himself  behind  the  inability  of  the  author, 
but  must  abide  the  censure  in  his  own  person.  Nor  will  the 
performer  of  real  merit  ever  feel  displeasure  at  being  subjected 
to  the  order  of  candid  criticism ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  proud 
of  being  so  distinguished,  and,  conscious  that — 

"The  lion  preys  not  on  dead  carcases," 

be  will  gratefully  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  to  assist  his 
progress  to  the  goal  of  perfection,  which,  however,  no  perfor- 
mer ever  has,  or  ever  will  attain. 

With  regard  to  the  extreme  impropriety  of  embracing  (  or 
hugging)  in  a  public  street,  (before  alluded  to)  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  remark  that  it  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  actors, 
whose  good  sense  and  professional  knowledge  should  have  in- 
formed them,  though  an  embrace  in  tragedy  is  literally  an  em- 
brace, yet,  in  modern  comedy,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
friendly  pressure  or  shake  of  the  hand,  which  maybe  seen  every 
day  in  every  street  in  London. —  Now  we  are  upon  the  subject 
of  manner,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  animadverting 
upon  a  glaring  impropriety,  too  prevalent,  not  only  in  this  play, 
but  in  most  comedies  which  have  been  represented  within  these 
few  years — indeed  ever  since  gentlemen  assumed  the  vulgarity 
of  grooms,  and  ladies  the  pertness  of  chambermaids. — The 
moment  a  theatric  lover  gains  a  sight  of  his  fair  mistress,  he  flies 
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towards  her,  sticks  his  hat  under  his  arm,  seizes  one  of  her 
hands  in  one  of  his,  places  his  other  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
approaches  his  face  almost  close  to  her  fair  bosom,  which  is  con- 
veniently stript  for  inspection ;  and,  in  this  manner,  with 
half  the  male  figure  obscured  behind  the  female,  the  greater  part 
of  the  dialogue  is  carried  on.  This  may  be  strictly  an  •?  ab- 
stract of  the  times  ;"  but,  however  practised  in  chambers  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  it  is  most  indecent  and  untheatric  on 
the  stage,  where  every  scene  should  be  a  subject  for  the  painter ; 
and  what  painter  ever  stuck  two  figures  close  together,  like  a 
brace  of  hot  rolls  in  an  oven,  (unless  obliged  by  the  greatest 
necessity,)  leaving  the  breadth  of  his  canvass  in  tenantless 
vacuity  ?  To  speak  technically,  let  them  gracefully  take  the 
stage,  nor  break  their  figures  by  coming  in  contact,  unless 
when  obligedby  the  business  of  the  plot. — On  this  subject,  as  we 
are  rather  cramped  for  room,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  friendly 
hint  to  the  ladies: — If  they  hope  to  be  admired  for  original  excel- 
lence, let  them  for  ever  discard  all  aukward  imitations  of  the 
Jordan.  Plague  on  that  woman  and  her  Tomboys,  she  has  spoil* 
ed  half  the  dashing  actresses  on  the  British  stage  ! 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Braham  has  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  improving  the  funds  of  the  treasury.  His  attractions  are 
deservedly  great ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  rank  his  character 
in  the  Devil's  Bridge  as  among  those  best  calculated  to  dis- 
play his  astonishing  science  and  execution. 

A  young  lady,  whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Juliet  on  Thursday  the  18th  inst. 
Though  this  is  a  character  whose  personation  does  not  demand 
the  higher  capabilities  of  the  art,  yet,  as  it  is  drawn  by   Shake- 
speare, true  to  nature  in  every  line,  it  affords  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  performer's  powers  to  exhibit  that  nature.     Of  this 
the  young  lady  in  question  seemed  fully  aware;    and   accord- 
ingly we  observed  in  her  delineation  of  the  part  many  of  those 
minute  touches  which,  like  the  finer  operations  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  denote  the  comprehension  of  a  superior  mind,  and 
the  execution  of  a  skilful  artist.     We  have  seen   the  late  Mrs. 
Pope  in  Juliet,. perhaps  the  most  perfect  representation  the  stage 
ever  boasted  ;  we  have  also  seen  Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  matchless  in 
the  expression  of  its  maiden  sensibility ;  and  Miss  Smith  equally 
great  in  its  scenes  of  perturbed  feeling,  and  maddening  despair : 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  debutante  is,  even 
vol.   vi.  3   x 
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at  present,  superior,  in  the  whole,  to  either  of  those  actresses* 
and  consequently  the  best  Juliet  which  the  stage  at  present 
boasts.  She  is  announced  for  a  repetition  of  the  part,  and  we 
hope,  her  augmented  success  will  tempt  her  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  her  powers  in  some  other  characters 
wider  range. 

On  Monday  the  22d,  a  spic-and-span  new  Operatic  Farce, 
called  Who's  to  have  Her  ?  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  T. 
Dibdin,  the  prompter,  and  some  very  great  composers,  (or  ra- 
ther compilers,)  whose  names  we  forget,  was  brought  out  for 
the  first  time.  Whether  the  dialogue  was  intended  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  the  music,  or  the  music  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dialogue, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  ;  but  they  were  truly  worthy  of  each 
other.  As  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  break  a  fly  upon  the  wheel, 
all  we  have  to  remark  is,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  clap-trap 
sentiments,  a  proper  allowance  of  dammes,  joined  to  the  vocal 
abilities  of  Mrs.  Mountain  and  Mr.  Pyne,  powerfully  aided 
by  the  laughable  mummery  of  Munden,  (for  poor  Munden  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  mum,)  and  most  ably  supported  by  the 
well-timed  claps  of  the  trained  hands,  properly  stationed  in  the 
various  theatric  redoubts,  the  piece  went  off  without  opposi- 
tion, and  we  hope  it  will  run  long  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  parties  concerned,  for  surely  the  labourer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire. 

A  new  Melo-Dramatic  Oriental  Spectacle,  intituled,  Illusion; 
or,  the  Trances  of  Nourjahad,  was  performed,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Thursday  the  25th. — It  is  founded  on  the  late  Mrsa 
Sheridan's  beautiful  Eastern  Tale  of  Nourjahad  ;  and  the  author 
(whose  name  we  could  not  learn)  seems  also  to  have  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  Mr.  Godwin's  Romance  of  St.  Leon. 

The  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  were  superb  and  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  the  whole  piece  got  up  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention. This  was  felt  by  a  crowded  audience,  who  honoured  the 
performance,  and  the  announcement  of  its  repetition,  with  con- 
siderable applause, 

Rae  was  dignified  and  impressive  in  the  Sultan — that  gen- 
ilematfs  forte  is  certainly  tragedy. — We  never  saw  Elliston  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  trying  and  complicated  character 
of  Nourjahad. — Lovegrove  made  the  most  of  the  insignificant 
character  of  Hasem  :  the  author  should  have  made  his  humour 
a  relief  to  the  sombre  shades  of  the  other  personages,    Mr*  Horn 
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and  Miss  Poole  acquitted  themselves  very  prettily  in  two  parts 
of  little  interest ;  as  did  Miss  C.  Bristow,  in  the  Genius  of  Im- 
mortality, whose  gradual  apparition  was  beautifully  picturesque. 
The  dances  were  very  neat;  and  the  first  appearance  of  Mis* 
Smith  and  Mr.  Oscar  Byrne  (from  the  King's  Theatre) ,  seemed 
to  give  general  satisfaction. 


COVE  NT  GARDEN. 

Mr.  Conway's  personation  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  and  the  applause  that  he  receiv- 
ed must  have  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  only 
by  confining  himself  to  the  line  of  declamatory  heroes,  and  regal 
personages,  that  he  can  obtain  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  critics  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  representation  of  Henry 
there  is  required  neither  flexibility  of  intonation,  nor  tender- 
ness of  expression  ;  even  in  his  moments  of  courtship  he  is  the 
blunt  and  warlike  monarch,  unused  to  amorous  parlance.  With 
the  heros  and  monarchs  of  the  stage,  we  so  naturally  associate 
majesty  of  stature,  and  grace  of  deportment,  that  Mr.  Conway's 
commanding  person,  and  elegant  attitude,  were  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  character.  In  the  scene  with  Catherine,  he 
blended  with  considerable  skill  the  vehemence  of  the  soldier 
with  the  raillery  of  one  who  incapable  of  "  honied  words," 
apologises  for  his  imperfection  by  good-humoured  raillery. 
His  lofty  declamation,  and  his  delivery  of  vehement  passages, 
particularly  where  he  exhorts  his  soldiers  to  return  to  the 
breach,  and  his  mode  of  delivering  the  prayer,  were  univer- 
sally admired.  So  long  as  he  limits  his  round  of  characters,  he 
will  no  doubt  retain  a  first-rate  reputation. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra  has  been  received  with  an  approba- 
tion that  is  rather  due  to  the  scenery  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
piece  as  it  is  now  performed.  The  author  has  selected  the  in- 
teresting parts  of  Shakespeare  and  Dryden,  and  incorporated 
his  own  poetry,  with  the  opposite  styles  of  the  two  great  mas- 
ters. So  miserable  and  inconsistent  a  piece  of  patchwork  we 
have  seldom  witnessed.  The  novelty  of  the  gallies,  however, 
in  the  contest  between  Ceesar  and  Anthony,  the  beauty  of  the 
introductory  scenes,  and  the  acting  of  Young,  Mrs.  Faucit, 
and  Mrs.  M'Gibbon,  all  conspired  to  remedy  and  atone  far  the 
defects  of  the  piece*     As  something  of  archness    and    volup~ 
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tuousness  is  expected  in  the  Egyptian  queen,  Mrs.  Faucit  was 
quite  at  home,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  did  not 
move  a  queen.  In  parts  of  feminine  insinuation,  of  licentious 
intrigue,  and  obtrusive  manners,  she  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cel. The  acting  cf  Mrs.  M'Gibbon  is  of  a  different  character. 
She  excels  in  scenes  of  pathos  and  sensibility.  The  cheek  and 
eye  express  all  the  varieties  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  and  she 
performed  Octavia  with  inimitable  pathos.  These  two  ladies 
are  very  valuable  accessions  to  the  London  boards. 

A  new  farce  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jameson,  the  author  of  the 
Students  of  Salamaneaj  has  been  produced  at  this  theatre  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Invisible  Bridegroom."  The  only  object  of  the 
piece  is  to  give  Mathews  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  powers 
of  metamorphosis,  in  the  character  of  Shirk,  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
who  endeavours  to  conceal,  by  assuming  various  disguises,  the 
fact  of  Captain  Squander's  misfortune,  who  had  been  arrested 
on  the  day  of  his  intended  marriage,  from  the  object  of  his  at- 
tachment. Miss  Booth  was  the  representative  of  Julie,  a  young 
lady  who,  like  many  other  young  ladies,  looks  about  for  a  hus- 
band. The  exertion  of  the  performers,  however,  could  not 
compensate  for  the  demerits  of  the  piece,  and  it  will  probably 
be  soon  withdrawn.  Mr.  Jamieson  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he 
wiites  too  frequently,  and  imitates  bad  models  in  too  great  a 
hurry. 

The  career  of  Miss  Stephens  has  been  prosperous  beyond  all 
former  example.  Miss  Mathews  though  eclipsed  by  the  splendid 
talents  of  her  contemporaries,  is  equally  excellent  in  her  line;  and 
the  success  of  all  the  debutants  of  the  season,  except  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Yining,  does  credit  to  the  spirit,  and  repays  the 
exertions  of  the  manager.  Mr.  Terry  can  claim,  however,  but 
little  credit  for  his  personation  of  Ventidius,  which  is  a  bad 
imitation  of  3Iunden.  He  has  talents  that  preclude  the  necessity 
of  imitation;  and  we  should  be  glad- that  our  remark  might 
elicit  in  his  next  performance  some  traces  of  original  concep- 
ts on. 
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